


ENTERED AT STATIONERS HALL 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chandeliers in Grvstal, Bronze & Ornvoln, 
CHINA DINNER SERVICES, GILT PIECES, £4 10s. 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain and Cut. Table Decorations for Flowers, in Crystal 
of every description. 


Fountains (Storer’s Patent) for Perfumed Waters, &c., for the Dining, Ball and 
Drawing Room, also the Bar and Saloon. from £2 17s. 6d each. 


Crystal Illuminations executed to any Device, Sign, or Drawing. 


BALL ROOMS, GARDENS FETES, CROQUET PARTIES, 
AND FESTIVITIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


GROUNDS, LAKES, &c, ILLUMINATED AND DECORATED 
ON THE MOST NOVEL AND EFFECTIVE METHOD ; 
Introducing feasts of lanterns, illum ‘nated flower-beds in variegated lamps, and the electric and lime lights 
with all their prismatic effects. Pyrotechnic displays with sp cial appropriate set pieces undertaken, 
Tents, temporary ball rowms and pavilions erecte!, decorated and well ventilated with all the latest 
improvements. They can be \izhted with crystal chandeliers, g .randoles and statuettes (either gas or candle), 
The furniture need not be removed from the house, and no damage is caused to the lawns by these erections. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE, 


J. DEF RIBS AND SOWS. 


SHOW ROOMS—147, HOUNDSDITCH, E.C. 


(Five Minutes walk from the Bank of England and all the City Railway Stations.) 


LAMPLOUCGH’S 


>PrRRC Sine 


“It cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms of Billous or Nervous Headache 
in a few minutes. 

Tmportant to all, more especially English Ministers, British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in 
safety in Tropical and Foreign Ciimates. 

Her Majesty's Reoresentative, the Governor of Sierra { eone, in a letter of request for an additional sup- 
ply of PYRETIC SALINE, states :—“ It is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 
Europeans visiting the tropic«." 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE and NAUSEA are in most cases immediately relieved by taking @ tea-spoon- 
full in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES.—It is a very valuab'e acc »mpaniment, and should on no account be omitted. It in- 
stantly allays the rea or bil-ous sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, givine ris+ to vitiated secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the 
Skin, a tea-spoonfall should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on 
going to bed. 


“RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAB, INDIA, 28th MARCH, 1871. 

“On the recommend ition of s -v+ral officers, who had some of your Saline, in the West Indies, all of 
whom speak in the highe«t terms of your Pyretic Saline, we were i: duced to try it for the first time in this 
Province. This result was not due to any novelty in introducing a new meticine, but solely from the 
asce tained merits of y ur preparation after usa in the fever-stricken districts by wh‘ch we are surrounded, 
and we firmly believe that the use of your Py etic Saline will do more to Prevent fever than all the Quinine 
ever imoorted cin curs. We write thus strongly, because both from personal experience and observation, 
we believe we have at length found a remedy ayainst the ever-present fevers of these parts, which costs the 
British nation hundreds of valuable tives in Pe<hawur alone. 

“ We are now willing to enter into special terms for !arge and continued supplies, &c,” 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, E.C. 


Seconp Door From Hatton GARpEN, 
AND OF ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS, 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d, 4s. 6d., lls, and 2is. 


—o-—- 
Have it i: your Llouses to secure these benefits. 
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HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs. 


Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 
A TABLE D’HOTE, AT SEPARATE TABLES, 
Every Evening, 
Jn the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE’S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON, 
From 6 to 8°80, 8s. 6d. 


INCLUDING 


TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &., WITH ICES 
AND DESSERT. 


| This favourite Dinner is accompanied | by a Selection of high-class Instrumental 
usic, 


ROBARE’S AUREOLINE  . 


Produces the beautiful Golden Colour so much admired, Warranted not to 
injure the Hair. 


Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE : 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, : 


5, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W.; and 93 and 95, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON, EC. 
PINAUD and MEYER, 37, Bouvd. Strasbourg, Paris; 31, Graben, Vien» 
44, Rue des Longs Chariots, Brussels. 


CASWELL, HAZARD, and Co., Fifth Avenue, Broadway, New York. 
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J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chanieliors in Crystal, Bronze & Ormolu, 
CHINA DINNER SERVICES, GILT PIECES, £4 10s. 


CLOCKS, BRONZES, ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH & FOREIGN 


Table Glass, Engraved, Plain and Cut. Table Decorations for Flowers, in Crystal 
of every description. 


Fountains (Storer’s Patent) for Perfumed Waters, &c., for the Dining, Ball and 
Drawing Room: also the Bar and Saloon. from £2 17s. 6d each. 


Crystal Illuminations executed to any Device, Sign, or Drawing. 


BALL ROOMS, GARDENS FETES, CROQUET PARTIES, 
AND FESTIVITIES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
GROUNDS, LAKES, &c, ILLUMINATED AND DECORATED 
ON THE MOST NOVEL AND EFFECTIVE METHOD; 
Introducing feasts of lanterns, illum‘nated flower-beds in variegated lamps, and the electric and lime lights 
with all their prismatic effects. Pyrotechnic displays with sp. cial appropriate set pivees undertaken, 
Tents, temporary ball romms and pavilions erectel, decorated and well ventilated with all the latest 


improvements. They can be |izhted with crystal « hande hers, g.randoles and statuettes (either gas or candle), 
The furniture need not be removed from the house, and no damage is caused to the lawns by these erections. 


ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FREE. 


J. DEF RIBS AND SONS. 


SHOW ROOMS—147, HOUNDSDITCH, E.C. 


(Five Minutes walk from the Bank of England and all the City Railway Stations.) 


LAMPLOUCH’S 


PYRETIC SALINE 


“Tt cures Sea-Sickness or the worst forms Rf Billous or Nervous Headache 
in a few minutes.” 

Important to all, more especially English Ministers, British Consuls, and Europeans seeking to reside in 
safety in Tropical and Foreign Climates. 

Her Majesty's Reoresentative, the Governor of Sierra | eone, in a letter of request for an additional sup- 
py of PYRETIC SALINE, states : :—“ It is of great value, and I shall rejoice to hear it is in the hands of all 

‘uropeans visiting the tropics.” 

SICKNESS, HEADACHE and NAUSEA are in most cases immeiiately relieved by taking @ tea-spoon- 
fall in a tumbler of cold water. This can be repeated once or twice in two hours, if needful. 

SEA VOYAGES.—It is a very valuab'e acc »mpaniment, and should on no account be omitted. It in- 
stantly allays the rea or bil ous sickness. 

For BILIOUS CONSTITUTIONS, givine ris+ to vitiated secretions, Indigestion, and Eruptions on the 
Skin, a —— -spoonfall should be taken daily with the dinner in a tumbler of water, and the same quantity on 
going to 


“RAWUL PINDEE, PUNJAB, INDIA, 28th MARCH, 1871. 

** On the recommend ition of s -v+ral officers, wh» had some of your Saline, in the West Indies, all of 
whom «peak in the highe«t terms of your Pyretic Saline, we were i: duced to try it for the first time in this 
Province. This result was not due to any novelty in introducing a new medicine, but solely from the 
asce ‘tained merits of y ur preparatiom after use in the fever-stricken districts by wh‘ch we are surrounded, 
and we firmly believe that the use of your Py-etic Saline will do more to Prevent fever than all the Quinine 
ever imoorted cin curs. We write thus strongly, because both from personal experience and observation, 
we believe we have at length found a remedy ayainst the ever-present fevers of these parts, which costs the 
British nation hundreds of ealuabdle tives in Pe«hawur alone. 

** We are now willing to enter into special terms for \arge and continued supplies, &c,” 


May be obtained of the Proprietor, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist, 113, Holborn, E.C. 


‘ences Doon From Hatton GaRpsx, 
AND OF ALL RESPECTABLE CHEMISTS, 
In Bottles, 2s. 6d , 4s. 64., lls, and 21s. 


scuttle 
Have iti: your llouses to secure these benefits. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


HOLBORN RESTAURANT, 
218, HIGH HOLBORN. 


ONE OF THE SIGHTS AND ONE OF THE COMFORTS OF LONDON. 


Attractions of the Chief Parisian Establishments, with the quiet and order 
essential to English Customs. 





Dinners and Luncheons from Daily Bill of Fare. 
A TABLE D’HOTE, AT SEPARATE TABLES, 
Every Evening, 
Jn the GRAND SALON, the PRINCE’S SALON, and the DUKE’S SALON, 
From 6 to 8'80, 8s. 6d. 


INCLUDING 


TWO SOUPS, TWO KINDS OF FISH, TWO ENTREES, JOINTS, 
SWEETS, CHEESE (IN VARIETY), SALAD, &., WITH ICES 
AND DESSERT. 


This favourite Dinner is accompanied | by a Selection of high-class Instrumental 
usic, 


GOLDEN HAIR. 


ROBARE’S AUREOLINE 


Produces the beautiful Golden Colour so much admired, Warranted not to 
injure the Hair. 


Price 5s. 6d. and 10s. 6d., of all Perfumers. 


WHOLESALE : 


R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 


5, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W. ; and 93 and 95, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


PINAUD and MEYER, 37, Bouvd. Strasbourg, Paris; 31, Graben, Vienv 
44, Rue des Longs Chariots, Brussels. 


CASWELL, HAZARD, and Co., Fifth Avenue, Broadway, New York. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ARVRESIESS. 


ROYAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND. 


Instituted February 16, 1839. Incorporated by Royal Charter, January 29, 1853, 


FOR GRANTING PERMANENT PENSIONS TO ACTORS, ACTRESSES, CHORUS 
SINGERS, DANCERS, PANTOMIMISTS, AND PROMPTERS. 


Parroness.—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Patrox.—HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Trustecs.—E. A. SOTHERN, ESQ., HENRY IRVING, ESQ., and Alderman W. J. R. COTTON, M.P. 
Honorary Treasurer and Director —JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, ESQ. 
Bankers.—MESSRS. COUTTS and CO., 59, Strand. 


Secretary.—Mr. E, F. EDGAR, to whom it is requested all communications may be 
addressed, at the Fund Office, 45, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, 


His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales honoured the Institution by presiding at the Annual 
Festival in 1870, and was graciously pleased to say, “ Gentlemen, it affords me great pleasure to 
be present here tonight, to propose to you this toast; and when I look around me I see so 
numerous an assemblage that | have no doubt you will evince, substantially, the great interest 
you take in this excellent charity. What better charity could there indeed be?” &c., &c. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh also bonoured it by presiding at the Annual Fes- 
tival in 1872, and in proposing “ Prosperity to the General Theatrical Fund,” said, “ How valuable 
such an Institution to the Profession generally is cannot be too widely known, for it is, indeed, too 
often the case, I fear, that those who derive the greatest pleasure and who appreciate mostly the 
stage, are too apt to forget the many hardships and disappointments which are inevitably the iot of 
many who tread it.” “ I can only impress upon you how valuable an Institution is to alleviate 
the sufferings of those who may be only in temporary necessity in the Theatrical Profession, and to 
affurd pensions to those who are permanently, from one or other physical causes, prevented from 
obtainmg thei ir livelihood in the profession which has been that which they have occupied during 
their lives.’ 


ELIGIBILITY OF MEMBERS. | his or her duties as an Actor or Actress, Singer or 

That the persons eligible to be future Members of | Dancer, be entitled to receive such Annuity for life as 

this Association shall be all persons who practise the the annual available income of the Funds of the Asso- 

art of Acting. Dancing, or Singing, as a means of sub- ciation shall from year to year afford; such Annuity to 

sistence, in Great Britain and Ireland, and who shall | bé, in each case, calculated and apportioned according 

have so practised such Art or Arts for a term of not | t the class of Subscription which the Member shall 
less than Three Years immediately preceding their | b@ve adopted and paid. ? 

application for admission. Ifany Member shall die at any period after the com- 

mencement of his or her Membership, the sum of Ten 

ADVANTAGES. Pounds shall be allowed and paid out of the Funds of 

That any Member of this Association who shall have the Association for funeral expenses ; provided such 

regularly contributed to its Funds for the term of seven sum be applied for by the relation or parties incurring 

years, shall, at any time afterwards, en becoming in- such funeral expenses, within six calendar months 

capacitated, by accident or infirmity, from exercising | fter the death of such member. 


Mr. Sormern, hearing of the necessitous position of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, after minute in- 
vestigation, being convinced that this is an Institution ‘“par excellence,” inculeating, as it does, the principle of 
Economy and Self-help, in addition to the aid of a generous public towards provision for the aged or afflicted 
members of his profession, as his last act before leaving this country for America, bears testimony to that con- 
viction by nobly bestowing the whole ‘of the proceeds of his last performance at the Theatre Koyal, Haymarket, en 
Thursday, October Sth, 1871, upon this most meritorious and advantageous Fund, and since then has added to his 
past liberality by forwarding from America a very handsome douation. 

The Directors, while deeply regretting the decease of their late colleague, Mr. T. H. Lacy, who, for thirty 
years was an active and zealous member of the Fund, beg to announce that he (Mr. Lacy) has bequeathed the 
whole of his property, after the payment of sundry legacies and annuities, to the Institution, to be held intact as 
“The Lacy Bequest,” the profits of which are to be applied to the benefit of the members who may become 
c.aimants on the Fund. 

‘*Now, Gentlemen, let us turn from the objects of the Fund, and look a little at its encouragement. Here is 
the financial statement of the year—I may say, the budget. (Laughter.) I find that the receipts are 1,900. 
Out of this sum, !,300/. and over have been paid to annuitants and to other claimants. Over 510d. have been 
carried to the capital account ; and to remunerate twenty Directors, a Secretary, and a whole staff of officials, all 
the advertising. printing, and the incidental expenditure, | find charged a sum under 80/,_ I do not find a single 
penny charged for red tape. Why. this paper might be very justly sent down to Downing-street, for the purpose 
of being stuck over the mantelpiece in the private bureau of the Chancellor of the Kxchequer. Really, 
unaccustomed as we are to public eccnomy, this appears to me to be perfectly and simply marvellous.”— 
Dion Bovcicavtt, Esq., 1867, 
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ST. JAMESS HALL, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


MESSRS. GEORGE W. MOORE and FREDERICK BURGESS, 
Sole Lessees. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT; 


MONDAYS, 
WEDNESDAYS, 


= SATURDAYS, 
AT THREE AND EIGHT. 


pmdhianes 
THE WORLD FAMED 


MOORE AND BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, 


The Oldest Established and Most Successful Entertainment in the World. 
NOW IN THE THIRTEENTH YEAR OF ONE CONTINUOUS SEASON, 


AT THE 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, LONDON. 


Since September, 1865, this Company has given 
NEARLY SIX THOUSAND PERFORMANCES, 
AT ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


In addition to which they have also given a large number of occasional performances at the 
Crystal Palace, Alexandra Palace, Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, the Gaiety Theatre, the 
Princess’s Theatre, and at the Theatre Royal, Adelphi, none of which have interfered with the 
regular performances at the St. James’s Hall. 

The Management feel justly proud of the success and Marked Distinction which has crowned 
their efforts, and placed the Entertainment, originally introduced by them at St. James’s Hall, 


AT THE HEAD OF EVERY MINSTREL COMPANY IN THE WORLD, 


The Duration of Messrs. Moore and Burgess’ Season having no Parallel in the 
History of Amusements. 


Nor has this great result been attained by the too-common but pernicious practice of issuing 
Free Admissions, and giving Season Tickets and bundles of Orders wherever a Bill or Lithograph 
pertaining to the Entertainment is exhibited. 

Beyond the invitations occasionally issued to the leading writers for the Metropolitan Press, 
and the admission of Artistes of acknowledged position, no one can obtain access to the St. 
James’s Hall without payment. It is an incontrovertible fact that the 


MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS WOW RANKS AS ONE OF THE FINEST MUSICAL ORGANISATIONS 
IN THE WORLD. 

The musical critics attached to the leading Metropolitan and Provincial Journals consider 
that Messrs. Moore and Burgess’s Choir rivals that of the famed Choral Union of Cologne, and 
that much of the success achieved by the Management is due to the high character of the music 
performed by their Company. 

The maudlin trash and Songs of a sickly, sentimental nature generally introduced by Minstrel 
companies, having long since been eliminated frem Messrs. Moore and Burgess’s programmes, 
and, in place of the old and hackneyed trash which generally forms the staple of a Minstrel 
performance, 

NEW AND ORIGINAL SONGS, BALLADS, &c., 
are composed expressly for this Company, by English and Amerian composers of position, while 
the words are invariably written by authors of acknowledged eminence. 


THE COMPANY NOW NUMBERS FORTY ARTISTS, 


all of whom are of acknowledged ability. Performances will be given, as heretofore, Nine 
‘Times in each week, all the Year round. 


Visitors arriving in London by any of the Railways will find Omnibuses outside each 
terminus which will convey them direct to the doors of the St. James’s Hall, 
a 2 
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NEW GRECIAN THEATRE, 


CITY ROAD. 
[3 Minutes’ walk from ‘‘ The Angel” or Moorgate-street Station.] 
Busses and Tram Cars pass the Door every Two Minutes. 
Notice.—The New Grecian is acknowledged to be the most perfect Theatre yet built. It is 
capable of accommodating nearly 5,000 Persons. ‘The entrances to the Boxes and Stalls are 
direct from the street, and entirely separate from the rest of the Establishment. 





SOLE PROPRIETOR, 
MR. GEORGE - CONQUEST. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING AT SEVEN, 


For Drama, Ballet, Farce, &c. 


MR. GEORGE CONQUEST, 
The Celebrated Pantomimist and Actor, 
APPEARS EVERY EVENING, 
DANCING in the NEW HALL and on the Monstre CRYSTAL PLATFORM. 
The Grounds Brilliantly Illuminated. 
This Theatre is the most famous for Pantomime of any in the World.— Vide Public Press. 


Prices OF ApMISSION :—Reserved Stalls, 2s. ; Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Boxes, 1s.; Pit, 6d.; Private 
Boxes, £1 1s., 15s., 108, 6d., or 2s. 6d. each person. 


Acting Manacer, Mr, ALPHONSE ROQUES. 


BRITANNIA (c2E%x) THEATRE, 


HOXTON. 
SOLE PROPRIETRESS,—MRS. SARAH LANE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Opera Bouffe, Farce, Extravaganza, and Pantomime 
produced with the greatest completeness, 


A Selected and Efficient CORPS DRAMATIQUE. 


Vocal, Instrumental, and Acrobatic Artistes in rapid succession. f 


T H FE O X F OR D.I: 


The Most Elegant Place of Entertainment in Europe. 


EVERY NIGHT AT 8, AND EVERY SATURDAY AT 2.30 AND 8, 


THE SATURDAY MORNING PERFORMANCES | 


Are attended by all the élite of the Profession, 


ya oF 
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THE LONDON Ta VILIGR,. 
Tichborne-street, Haymarket, 


BI sitgeicanicccenetnpcessyiqeecavcsses EMIL LOIBL. 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 
As a Music Hall, the London Pavilion has become universally popular. 
ORIGINAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Rendered by Efficient Artistes, and every novelty introduced. 
“ A voluminous programme.”— Vide Public Press, 
Open at Seven. Admission.—Hall, 6d.; Balcony, 1s.; Stalls, 2s.; Private Boxes, 10s, 6d. 
Six American Bowne Satoons. 


THE METROPOLITAN, 
Edgware-road, 


att TE ii visiesvaveccxens Mr. GEO. SPEEDY. 


This Establishment is the most elegant and comfortable place of entertainment in London. 


GRANB BALLET EVERY HEVENING, 


Supported by SEVEN PREMIERE DANSEUSES and FIFTY CORPS DE BALLET. i 


The Ballets at this Hall are acknowledged by Press and Public to be the most elaborate 
and best appointed in London. 


Nine Spacious Private Boxes. Prices from 6d. to 10s, 6d. 
BRAM Gi. cscvcansasseissonnnssensncaseaed Mr. C. MERION. 


SOUTH LONDON PALACE, 
London-road, 


PROPRIETORG.........0..4.5 ...Mgssrs. SPEEDY AND J. J. POOLE. 


100 Artistes Appear Nightly. 
Fresh Novelties introduced Weekly in LHE BALLETS. 


Musical Director, Mr. D. Serzzanz; Stage Manager, Mr. S. Pootz; Chairman, Mr. Courtney, | 
Acting Manager, Mr. Cuas. Poore. ' 

The whole Entertainment under the Direction of Mr. J. J. Pootz. 4 

The Largest and Handsomest Music Hall in London. Capable of holding 4,500 Persons, bi i 


MAGNIFICENT BALLET EVERY EVENING. \ ' 
l 


-IS UN MUSIC Seat uh. i 


PROPRIBTOR...........0s00seeees Mr. E, WILLIAMS. | 


Pr 


Fa 


THE ABOVE HALL IS OPEN EVERY EVENING, i 

With a talented and ever-varying Company of Artistes, whose performances comprise Songs HE 

(Comic and Serio-Comic), Duets, ‘l'rios, Glees, Choruses, Drawing-room and Trapeze Entertain- { 

ments, Negro Delineations, &c., &c., being an evening’s diversified Aniusement, totally void of 

vulgarity, 

\ Admission.—Orchestra Stalls, 1s. 6d.; Stalls, 1s.; Balcony, 6d.; Area, 4d.; | 
t 
i 


Private Boxes, 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., and 5s. ) 
Manager and Musical Director—Mr, THEO, GORDON. Vat 
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ROYAL MUSIC HALL, 
High Holborn, 


RE cuss ccahinvenenusccnte Mr. J. 8. SWEASEY. 


This Hall still holds its position in public opinion as being the best conducted place of 
amusement in London. 








All the leading Star Artistes being engaged from time to time. 
Prices of Admission.—1s., 1s. 6d. ; Private Boxes, 10s, 6d. 


Mr. JOE BAKER, Musical Director. 


MARYLEBONE MUSIC. HALL, 
High-street, Marylebone. 


NE ian cous cacuseeuurbewvueen ROBERT FREDERICK BOTTING. 





A Concert every evening by the tried Music-hall Performers of London and the Provinces, 
embracing Comic, Serio-Comic, and Sentimental Songs ; Ballet, Step, and Clog, single and double 
Dances ; Operatic, Classic, and Humorous Duets ; Single-handed and troupe Ethiopian dis- 
plays, Athletic Performances, &c. 

‘Ihe Refreshments are of the best quality ; the rank of the singers is a guarantee of their 
excellence, and the strictest decorum is maintained both on the stage and in the auditorium, 


IIIT. 5 5 ssh ube oanee eu bade beeen CHARLES WILKINS. 


CROWDER’S MUSIC HALL 


And Temple of Varieties, Greenwich. 
Sole Proprietor......... Mr. CHAS. SPENCER CROWDER. 
SEVENTH SUCCESSFUL YEAR OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
with the most 
VARIED AND FIRST-CLASS ENTERTAINMENT 


of any Hall in the Metropolitan District. 
Application from Virst-class Artistes of London, Provincial, Colonial, and Continental reputation 


invited. 
FULL BAND. 
RN BONE 555 555i cy adastidencobsevadispebelelaceivscrt aie Nr. E. BOSANQUET. 
ON ARON. csvnnccinounniniten /4 seaduabtitenabevaatragledaevtnate Mr. W. CORBOULD. 
SN ING CNIINNI 55x s ancoscdoscnssnespenaebrseds svusvnues Mr. T. H. WILSON. 


The Hall open on Sunday Evenings (throughout the Year) for Professional Re-union and 
= pe g 8 
Social Conversazione. 


LUSBY’S SUMMER AND WINTER PALACE, 
Mile End-road, 


aE IIE, cavns soneousvnoriestvash Mr. WILLIAM LUSBY. 


The largest Hall in England, and the Greatest Company in London, 
The coolest place in Summer, and the most comfortable in Winter, 
Great Variety Entertainment every Evening. Monster attractions and constant change of 
programme, 
Prices of admission, from Sixpence to One Guinea. 


Cpemreins, DRAMA 65 icc nek sis sivocessinm tsatheev alt Mr, WILTON FRIEND. 
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THE 


“OCCIDENTAL” 


Hotel, Dabern, and Aestanrant, 


OPPOSITE EXETER HALL, STRAND, 


THE PLACE TO DINE, SUP, OR SLEEP. 


Wines, Spirits, Malt Liquors, and Cigars of the highest class. | 


Public and Private Dining and Smoking Rooms. 


SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 


Visitors to London (Gentlemen only) will find the “ Occidental” a Home 


Bed and Breakfast, 4s. inclusive. 


THE 


“OCCIDENTAL” HALL, 


Capable of holding 400 persons, to Let for Private Entertainments, i 


Banquets, and Rehearsals for 
TRAVELLING COMPANIES, AMATEURS, &c., 


With use of Piano and Harmonium. 


PR 00 disermssermennrcins C. WILMOT. 





N.B.—Fred Hughes’s Old Established Dramatie Agoncy is now held at 
the “ Occidental.” 
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[HE UNRIVALLED 





AND 
WORLD-FAMOUS 
ACTOR, 


MR. BARRY SULLIVAN, 


IS NOW ON TOUR, 


AND PLAYING TO CROWDED HOUSES, 
In all the Principal Cities of the Empire, 
Having been pronounced by the Press and Public of 
ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, 
AND 
IRELAND, 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
CANADA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
AND 
AUSTRALIA, 


“THE GREAT 
SHAKSPEARIAN ACTOR 


OF 


THE AGE.” 
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“DAN'L DRUCE, BLACKSMITH,” AND “SWEETHEARTS,” 


BY MR. W. 8S. GILBERT. 


M*: CHARLES VANDENHOFP, 


In the Characters of 
Geoffrey Wynyard and Harry Spreadbrow, 


Performed by him for upwards of 200 nights. 


The scene between Dorothy and Geoffrey (Mr. Charles Vandenhoff) is a very remarkable 
instance of what legitimate rendering of a comparatively ordinary part may be made when 
placed in an artist’s hands.—Birmingham Daily Post, May 1st, 1877. 


Mr. C. Vandenhoff, as Geoffrey Wynyard, acquitted himself of the business of jeune premicy 
with a happy combination of loverlike fervour and gentlemanly repose, dashed with just enough of 
rollicking bluffness to justify the designation of “ Merchant Sailor.”—The Scotsman, Edinburgh, 
June 19th, 1877. 


Geoffrey Wynyard, in the hands of Mr. C. Vandenhoff, is a sailor of a natural type, which is 
saying a good deal even in these realistic days. —Ldinburgh Courant, June 19th, 1877. 


Mr. Charles Vandenhoff is a manly Geoffrey Wynyard.—The Standard, London, July 
16th, 1877. 


Very high praise must be given to Mr. C. Vandenhoff, who, as Geoffrey Wynyard, seemed 
thoroughly to realize the author's intention. Thanks to his earnestness, and to the grace and 
tenderness and simplicity with which Miss Florence Terry invested the réle of Dorothy, the 
pretty love-scene of the second act was rendered more enjoyable than anything in the 
whole representation, both artistes being rewarded with loud applause.—The Hra, London, 
July 15th, 1877. 


Mr. Charles Vandenhoff acquitted himself admirably as Geoffrey Wynyard, Dorothy’s lover.— 
Liverpool Daily Post, September 18th, 1877. 

Mr. Charles Vandenhoff, who experienced, in again and again renewed cheers, the cordial 
welcome that ever awaits the established favourite, assumed the part of Dorothy’s lover, 
Geoffrey Wynyard, and this was played with an alternating vigour and tender emotion that 
won golden opinions from an appreciative and applauding “house.” Mr. Vandenhoff had evi- 
dently devoted to the réle that study which it so eminently deserves ; and his impersonation was 
throughout of the highest order of merit.—Leicester Mercury, April 10th, 1877. 


Mr. Charles Vandenhoff, as the sailor lover, proves as welcome to the public as to Dolly. 
Can we say more ?—Shegicld Post, March 24th, 1877. 


A very pretty little prose idyll is thus constituted, and “Sweethearts” must be ranked among 
Mr. Gilbert’s happiest efforts. Miss Terry and Mr. Vandenhoff personate the sweethearts, and 
succeed in admirably conveying an idea of effects which the lapse of years has wrought both in 
the physique and ideas of the lovers.—Edinburgh Courant, June 19th, 1877. 


The two scenes in which this simple tale is developed are full of lively, sparkling dialogue, 
carrying off the successive situations with capital effect. As played by Miss F. Terry and Mr. 
C. Vandenhoff, with perfect self-possession and incisive emphasis, they afford a delightful hour's 
entertainment.—T7'he Scotsman, June 23d, 1877. 


“ Sweethearts” is a study of human nature, in two acts, which we should advise everyone to see, 
combining as it does a graceful play, a beautiful piece of acting on the part of Miss Terry and 
Mr. Vandenhoff, anda moral which we fear is only too true.—Modern Athenian, June 23d, 1877. 


“Dan’l Druce” is followed each evening by Mr. Gilbert's “ dramatic contrast,” “Sweethearts,” 
first played in Manchester, about a year ago, by Mr. and Mrs. Kendall. The lovers are personated 
by Mr. Vandenhoff and Miss Terry, both of whom earn golden opinions by their admirable 
acting. —The Critic, Manchester, May 11th, 1877. 


A notice of the performance would be very incomplete without mention of the afterpiece, 
Mr. Gilbert’s charming “ dramatic contrast,” “Sweethearts,” in which Mr. Vandenhoff and Miss 
‘Yerry sustained the principal parts. Miss Terry’s acting in this was perfect, and Mr. Vandenhoff 
was scarcely less admirable. This charming little piece is in itself worth a special visit to the 
Royal.—Manchester Guardian, May 9th, 1877. 
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JULIET, ROSALIND, ISABELLA, AND VIOLA. 

We have so often spoken of this great piece of tragic acting, which in its thrilling intensity 
attains to the sublime, that it is hardly needful to do more than say that last night’s performance 
showed, if possible, a maturer intelligence and a riper grace. The theatre was crowded in every 
part, and the reception accorded to the favourite actress most enthusiastic.—Daily Mail, Sep- 
tember 25th. 

Wonderfully gifted by nature, with a face very lovely, and, what is better, remarkably expres- 
sive and capable of registering and reflecting the emotions of the mind, and with a degree of 
intelligence and talent which fairly passes the indefinable border line that separates mere clever- 
ness from real genius, she has by assiduous cultivation of the details of her art succeeded in 
attaining the very front rank in the highest walk of her profession. Perhaps in no character does 
she figure to better advantage than in Rosalind. — Daily Gazette, September 25th. 

The unattractive garb of a religious novice, which hides her beauty and her figure, does not 
rob Miss Neilson of the genius which commands our sympathies. In some of the scenes she rises 
to the highest point of tragedy. Her holy horror when Angelo makes his vile proposals is 
withering in its force ; her loathing and scorn when her brother forgets her honour in his clinging 
love of life is something which thrills one even as a memory. This performance of Isabella must 
take high rank in Miss Neilson’s répertoire. Nothing grander could be possible, From begin- 
ning to end it is characterized by the inspiration of genius refined and tutored by careful and 
earnest study.— Daily Mail, September 29th. 

One of the most remarkable and successful assumptions of Shakespearian character this gene- 
ration has seen. Jn no part that Miss Neilson plays does she so literally thrill the audience as in 
the third act of “ Measure for Measure,” in the prison scene with Claudio. Her acting here reaches 
a tragic suolimity that certainly in these latter days has never been surpassed.—Daily Gazette, 
September 29th. 

Never has a dramatic season been more brilliantly inaugurated than that which has just com- 
menced at the Theatre Royal. Last night it seemed as though the theatre would have been 
filled if it had been as large again, At an early hour gallery, pit, boxes, and dress circle were 
alike crowded by an intelligent and appreciative audience, who followed the play with the keenest 
interest and attention, Miss Neilson’s Viola, to which all were looking anxiously forward, 
quickly seized and effectively retained the interest and sympathies of the audience, who readily 
recognised it as one of the most successful of the accomplished actress’s great impersonations. 
Like the very creations of the poet themselves, Miss Neilson’s assumptions seem to stand by 
themselves, each perfect in itself, and in no way recalling any other; and this is perhaps the 
greatest tribute to the lady’s genius that could be advanced. A more beautiful conception, and a 
more able rendering of this most exquisite of heroines, could not be desired. It is difficult, 
writing at a late hour, to do adequate justice to the many beauties of this remarkable rendering, 
which will add materially to the already great reputation of this gifted actress.—Daily Gazette, 
October 2nd, 1877. , 

Last night, before a full house, Shakespeare’s brilliant comedy of “‘ Twelfth Night” was produced, 
Miss Neilson sustaining the character of Viola. Miss Néilson’s acting was finished and graceful, 
and many subtle turns of witchery there were which told in the house. ‘Lhe audience evidently 
keenly enjoyed the performance, Jn the duel scene, especially, the house fairly rolled about in 
waves of laughter, and greeted the actors with loud and well-merited plaudits.—Daily Post, 
October 2nd. 

The curiosity felt last night to see the accomplished artiste in another of the Shakespearian 
heroines which she embodies for us with such exquisite grace and genius, manifested itself in a 
crowded and excited house. In after years these living pictures of Rosalind and Juliet, Isabella 
and Viola, will be as a sweet memory ; and when she and we have both grown old, the recollec- 
tion of her beauty and her gifts will be cherished just as one cherishes the names of Siddons and 
Garrick, Macready and Kean. Of a truth no actress within the experience of the present critic 
has at all approached Miss Neilson in the more youthful heroines of the Shakespearian drama. 
Combining in a remarkable degree the archness and vivacity of refined comedy with the intensity 
of true tragic power, her genius ranges over the whole gamut of human emotions and touches 
with equal ease and sympathy the chord of light and loving laughter and that of tumultuous 
grief or passionate scorn, An actress with such qualities and the superadded gift of beauty is 
rare enough to merit the enthusiasm of those who are anxious to see the stage raised to its true 
function ; and it is not only because she is incomparable in some things, but because her art aims 
at the highest in all, that we regard her too short visit as a great esthetic revelation to hundreds 
of our townsfolk. The passage in which, after Malvolio brings Olivia’s ring, she expresses a 
puzzled look of surprise, a questioning curiosity, and then a tickled sense of humour as the idea 
suddenly strikes her of Olivia being in love, was very finely wrought out, both in facial changes 
and in the abrupt trangitions of manner consequent on the rapid way in which one thought 
tripped close upon another. It is a sweet, tender, womanly picture, full of graciousness, bright- 

ness, and beauty, and as such it is perfect.—Daily Mail, October 2nd. 
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GLOBE THEATRE, 
Every —e 


n 
COMEDY, DRAMA, AND FARCE, 





MB: FREDERICK MARSHALL, 
PRINCIPAL COMEDIAN AND CHARACTER ACTOR, 
Late of “ Broken Hearts” and “Our Boys” Companies, 
Now in England, 
Address R,. Blackmore, Esq., 
Agent. 


M ®. ALBERT MONTGOMERY, FRSL, 


Can arrange to give his Readings and Recitals from the Poets and Humorists at Public 
Institutes and Drawing Rooms of Noblemen and Gentlemen, as given by him at the Crystal 
Palace, London, and the Provinces. New Reading, “ David Copperfield,” condensed to read in 
six chapters, forming an entire evening's entertainment. Lessons given in the art of effective 
Reading and Reciting. Stammering, &c., cured. Should be glad to entertain offers for America 
or Australia for the autumn of 1879. 


Correspondents will please observe full Christian Name and Address, that it may not be con- 
fused with a gentleman of similar name connected with Music Halls, many unpleasant mistakes 
having occurred. 

Address : 


Junior Garrick Club, Adam Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





Me: AND MRS. JAMES CARDEN, ; 
At Liberty after the 3rd of next June. 
Special Engagements with or without a Company. ; 
New Plays, Dramatic Authors (reserved list included). : 
Address, 15, Burdett Road, Bow. 





FIRST OLD MAN AND CHARACTER. 


a's H O BA’ C E Vox, 
Of the Theatres Royal, Exeter, Bath, Belfast, Cork, Manchester, &c. 

Permanent Address, Carisbrooke House, The Park, Nottingham. : 

F. Haywell, Agent. ‘ 


Miss GEN EVIEVE WARD 
Permanent. Address— 


Care of Walter Jarvis, Esq., Solicitor, 
22, Chancery-lane, London. 





Is 8 GaAaASTN. 3S: BOR OU GH, 
OF THEATRES ROYAL; DRURY LANE, PRINCESS’S, &c. 
Now on Tour with “Sardanapalus” Company, in het-very successful impersonation of Myrrha. 
Letters will be promptly forwarded if addressed care of Mr. W, M. Fowler, 144, Oakley- 


street, Chelsea, 
Agent—Mr, ROBERT BLACKMORE. 
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miss RACH EL SANGER, 
COMEDY AND DOMESTIC DRAMA, 
OF 
COVENT GARDEN, PRINCESS'’s, ST. JAMES’S, OLYMPIC, GLOBE, 
FOLLY, and CRITERION THEATRES, Xc. 
Agent — Mr. BLACKMORE aint 8). 












Miss: LoOurgE VERNON 
ON PROVINCIAL TOUR 
With Mr. W. Duck's ; 
“OUR BOYS” COMPANY. 


For route, see “ The Era” each week. 


se © MABE L HAT SS, 
SINGING SOUBRETTES AND COMEDY. 
Late of 
STRAND, PRINCESS’S, CRITERION; &c., &c. 
eee BLACKMORE. 






















LEAD, COMEDY, PRINCIPAL BURLESQUE. 


wm ies JULIA LEICESTER, 


Granddaughter of the celebrated Mrs. Glover, 
will be happy to arrange with first-class Managers. Tour or Specialité. 
Amateur Performances attended. 
Agent—Mr. BLACKMORE. 


MADAME 2 2 LANNER, 
PREMIERE DANSEUSE OF HEK MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
And Direcrress OF THE NATIONAL TRAINING ScHOOL FoR DANCING, 
Continues giving Private Lessons to a limited number of Pupils in the higher branches of 
the Choreographic Art. 
Apply Daily at the Cleveland Hall, 54, Cleveland-street, Fitzroy-square, W. 


CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY, | 


ADELPHI THEATRE, LONDON. 
COMMENCING 


FEBRUARY 11th, 1878. 


Msn CHARLES WYBERT’S TOUR. 


Third year. Dec. 27th, Production of the Pantomime of “TURCO THE TERRIBLE.” 
Scenic Artist, Mr. F. Fraser. Theatre Royal, Wexford. 

Artistes :—Mesdames Adelle Liddon, Lottie Saunders, Agnes De Vere, Marie Mulvogue, 
Annie Fielding, Marion Allen, Gray, and Sara Blumenthal. Mesars. J. B. Harvey, F. Fraser, 
Owen Johnstone, Louis De Vere, Frank Halliday, Charles Sommerville, R. Sefton, C. Fisher, 
George Sinclair, Frederick Louther, and Charles Wybert. Wexford, three weeks. Kilkenny, 
Waterford, Tipperary, Limerick, Ennis, Galway, and Sligo to follow. Managers please send 
vacant dates, 
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MADEMOISELLE BEATRICE’S 
COMEDY-DRAMA COMPANY. 
Ninth Year of the Organisation of this Company. 


REPERTOIRE, 
THE WOMAN OF THE PEOPLE. | JOHN JASPER’S WIFE. 
FROU-FROU ; OR, FASHION AND | BROKEN TIFS. 
PASSION. MARY STUART. 
FRIENDS AND FOES; OR, NOS | THE SPHINX. 
INTIMES. PASSION, 
LOVE AND HONOUR; OR, MONSIEUR | DIANA. 
ALPHONSE. THE EAGLE’S GRASP. 


MARRIED, NOT MATED. 


Acting Manager, Mr. Frank Harvey. 


NOTICE TO MANAGERS. 
ROBERT WALTERS'S DRAMATIC PIECES, 


Comprising Original Dramas, Adaptations, Comediettas, and Farces, 
originally produced under the nom de plume of “George Roberts,” are on the 


list of the Dramatic Authors’ Society. 


For published copies, apply to Mr. Frencn, 89, Strand. 


JOHN DARRELL'’S DREAM. t 


i 
FLAG OF TRUCE. THE NEW WORLD. WASTED LIVES. THE PENTLANDS \ 
LAST CHIME OF MIDNIGHT. 


The Author of the above original and exceptionally interesting Dramas is prepared to treat 
with Managers, Actors, or Travelling Companies, for their exclusively Country Right, either 
Collectively or individually, upon advantageous terms. He is also prepared to accept commissions 


to dramatize or to write original Plays for Members of the Profession desiring té become the 
absolute possessors of original work. 


RTE PE > 


For particulars, address, E. SipaAway Franck, 262, Westminster-bridge-road, London, S.E. 


“JACK.” 





The Success of 1877-78 is Mr. Harry Liston’s new Drama, * | 


“JACK.” 

Eight character Impersonations during progress of Drama. ; 

Mr. Liston’s celebrated Entertainment “Merry Moments” will still be kept before the Public. ‘ 
F. Barter, Business Manager, 19, Virginia-street, Southport. 


BETTERTON DRAMATIC CLUB. | 


INSTITUTED 1874. 


Cambridge Hotel, Lawford Road, N.W. 


LEWIS LEWIS, Hon. Sec. 
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MACCABE’S 


PHYSIG PHOTG-RAMA OF DRAMATIC ILLUSIONS, 


7 : Interspersed with s 
Music, Ventriloquism, and Special Character Delineations 
of the most peculiar and extraordinary individuality ever represented by a single performer in 
the world. 
SEASON OF 1878.~—THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS OF THE KINGDOM. 


FREDERIC MACCABE’S 


Portfolio of Critical, Comical, Whimsical, and Sartorial Characters, 
which is well-known through the United Kingdom as 


“Begone Dull Care,” 


and which has had a Success perfectly unrivalled, as it is unequalled, and unapproachable, by any 
Monologue representation ever offered to the public. 


It is admitted and pronounced by all who have witnessed it to be the most 
INTERESTING, AMUSING, AND ODELICHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT EVER PRODUCED. 


Business Manager and Secretary, Mr. JOHN F. SUTTON. . 
London Address, 1, St. Paul's Road, Camden Town, N.W. 














ENGLAND’S HOME OF MYSTERY, EGYPTIAN HALL. 
TWICE DAILY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


-MASKELYNE & COOKE, 


ROYAL ILLUSIONISTS AND ANTI-SPIRITUALISTS. 


SIXTH YEAR IN LONDON. 
W. MORTON, Manager. 





ZOE, Mr. MaskELyxe’s 


Mr. MASKELYNE invents s ; 
. Sketching Automaton, is a 





and constructs for himself, 
and all his creations have 
succesfully defied correct 
imitation. 

PSYCHO is the ONLY 


real Automaton Whist 


Player in the World. 








Mek at HARRY 


marvel of ingenuity and the 
acme of mechanical arrange- 
ments.. Would-be Imitators 
of PSYCHO have only 
succeeded in copying the 
outward appearance of the 
Automaton, and are obliged 
to produce the effects by 
having a boy concealed in 
the box upon which the 


figure sits. 


ALLACE’S 


Musical Eccentricities as performed by him six months in Paris, two months at the 


“ChAtelet Theatre,” the largest in Paris. 
The Figaro, Aug. 14th, says : 


“ And now about Mr. Harry Wallace, who plays six instruments, 


changing bis costume six times with a rapidity that political men change their opinions ; we are 
clad that he did not fail to produce bis Musical Eccentricities in Paris.” — 
* ~~ All communications for vacant dates to R, Blackmore, Esq., 11, Garrick-street, London, 
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VANCE’S CONCERT PARTY. 


From the Egyptian Hall and St. James’s Grand Hall, London. Original Character Delineations 
by Mr. ALFRED G. VANCE, Author, Composer, and Comedian, whose aim is 
**To hold the mirror up to nature 
And show the age and body of the time ; 
To represent men and women 
As they live and move amongst us.” 


Putronized by the Nobility, Clergy, and Gentry of the Three Kingdoms and France. 


ALFRED G. VANCE 


NIGHTLY IN HIS 
MUSICAL, MIMICAL, AND CHARACTER 


VARIETIES, 


Replete with Original Wit, and Redundant with Sparkling Humour, and in which he will display 
marvellous versatility of Comic Powers and Facial Expression, Rapid Changes from Male to 
Female Oddities, Appropriate and Elegant Costumes, and Charming and Popular Music. 


Supported by 
MISS EUNICE IRVING, 
Soubrette and Comedienne, Daughter of the late Joseph Henry Irving, Comedian, of Drury 
Lane and Olympic Theatres ; and several eminent Vocalists, Instrumentalists, and Comedians, 
THE LONDON PRESS. 

“Vance is intensely amusing, and gives his visitors a most enjoyable Entertainment.”—Stan- 
dard, November 17th. 

“Vance drew the largest audience ever known at the Brighton Aquarium.”—Daily Telegraph, 
August 7th, 1877. 

“Vance’s musical and dramatic Varieties are most attractive at the Egyptian Hall. His 
songs and characters abound with histrionic talent, and elicit hearty applause.”—Morning Post, 
November 16th. 

1000 Other Extracts. Always Something New. 


MB: AND MRS. HENRI CLARK’S 
CELEBRATED MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
ENTITLED 


“THE WORLD WE LIVE IN,” 


EMBRACING 


NATIONALITIES, PECULIARITIES, COMICALITIES, AND ECCENTRICITIES 
OF HUMAN NATURE!! 
Written and composed by G. W. Hunt, Esq. 
(All rights reserved.) 
Permanent London Address— 
Messrs. FRANCIS AND DAY, Music Publishers, 
Blenheim House, Oxford-street, W. 
Sole and responsible Manager—Mr. CORBET GOURLAY. 


MISS FANNY EDWARDS’ ENTERTAINMENT 
AND OPERA COMPANY. 


From the commencement of the present year, with a view to produce with more completeness 
New and Original English Comic Opera, this celebrated Company will be considerably aug- 
mented, and will consequently be in a position to enter into arrangements with Managers of 
First-class Theatres. 


In preparation, and will be produced shortly, a New and an Original Comic Opera, by 
JvuLIAN Epwarps (composer of “ Dorothy,” &c.), entitled “ BUCKINGHAM ;” with other 
original works to follow. 








For all business arrangements, address Mr. Cuartes Kinc, Acting Manager, care of 
H, Davison, Music Publisher, 17, Market-place, Regent's Circus, London, 
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Musical and Dramatic Entertainments, Lectures, Speeches, Patter Songs, Ballads, Topical 
Songs, Serio-Comical Songs, &c., &c., &c., are written for the Profession by 


M R. DAME R Co A FP SR, 


who has appeared 3,542 times at the Royal Polytechnic, and at numerous other Institutions, in 
his own eminently successful productions, including ‘The Babes in the Wood,” “ The Christmas 
Carol,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘ Beauty and the Beast,” “Blue Beard,” “Don Quixote,” “The 
Head of the Decapitated,” “The Loves of Punch and Judy,” and “Shakspere and his 
Creations.” 
Bro. D. C. attends Masonic and other Banquets. 
Address—DAMER CAPE, Deer Park House, Holloway Road, N. 


M RK. AND MBS. W. T RICHARDSON, 
a Late of the Royal St. James’s Theatre. in their New Drawing-room Entertainment, 
Entitled “JUST FOR FUN?’ 
Secretaries of Institutes and Managers will please address their Permanent Residence, 
15, Great Prescot-street, Goodman's-fields, London, E. 
FRANCIS BROTHERS AND DAY, 
BLENHEIM HOUSE, 351, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 

Publishers of New and Popular Songs, by the best Authors and Composers, Professional 
Copies 6d. each. Catalogues gratis. 


- PARRAVICINIS AGENCY. 


THEATRICAL, MUSICAL, AND GENERAL AGENT, 
49, DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 
Office Hours, Eleven till Three daily. 
Mr. J. A. de Parvavicini has Special Correspondents in France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, Italy, America, South America, and the Colonies. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN THEATRICAL STAR 
AGENCY. 
Established 1863, under the Original and present Management of 
Mr. E. MAURIN, Contributor to the Press, 
13, ARUNDEL STREET, COVENTRY STREET, LONDON, W. 
Branch Offices in Paris and in the central Cities of the World. 


First-class Professionals only need Apply. 





WALTER SEARLE, 


DRAMATIC SPECIALITY AND GENERAL AGENT, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Engagements provided for, and Managers with, competent Artistes in every branch of the 
Profession. Tours arranged for Travelling Dramatic, Concert, or Entertainment Companies. 
Plays read and revised. Ladies and Gentlemen prepared for the Drama, Oratorio, Opera, 
Opera Bouffe, and every Speciality. Theatrical Properties, Dresses, MSS., Scenery, and Music 
valued and negotiated. Fetes and Holiday Entertainments organized and directed. Personal 
interview 11 till 3. Saturdays 11 till 2. 


W. ELLIOT’S Theatrical, General, Machine, and Colour 
e Printing Works, 8 and 9, WHITE HART-STREET, CATHERINE-STREET, 
STRAND (W.C.). 
Printer by appointment to the principal Newspaper and Insurance Offices, Theatres, Mus'c 
Halle, &c. 
P Posting Bills of any Dimensions. 
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PRINCIPAL LOW COMEDIAN AND BURLESQUE ACTOR. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DUBLIN (Seconp Szrason). 


LETTERS RECEIVED. 


526, Regent-street, W. (Langham-place), 
Dear Sir, 15th June. 
You played Sadlove, a very long and 
important low comedy part, in my drama, 
“ Elfie,” and you pleased me more than ahy 
representative of the same part has succeeded in 
doing. I entertain no doubt that in other and 
similar characters you are equally good. I 
heard so in Newcastle, where you appeared to 
be a great favourite. 
Yours truly, 
DION BOUCICAULT. 


8, Essex Villas, Kensington, W., 


5th February, 1876, 
Dear Mr. Appleby, 

Iam much indebted to you for your ex- 
cellent performances in “Pygmalion” and 
“Palace of Truth.” I couldn’t well con- 
ceive the two parts—Chrysos and Phanor— 
better played than as you played them. You 
are an artist, and know your business tho- 
roughly. I am, 

Very truly yours, 
W. 5S. GILBERT. 


Dublin, 7th December, 1876, 
Dear Mr. Appleby, ‘ 

I thank you for your expressions of kind- 
ness, and I thank you for your most admirable 
acting in the Gravedigger, which I have never 
seen surpassed, With all good wishes, 

Believe me, 
Sincerely yours, 


HENRY IRVING. 


Theatre Royal, Dublin, 
Dear Mr. Appleby, 12th May, 1877. 
At the close of your first season in the 
above Theatre, let me thank you for your care- 
ful attention to your duties, It gives me much 
pleasure to offer you a re-engagement for next 
season, and to express my high opinion of your 
artistic talents. 
Yours sincerely, 
MICHAEL GUNN. 


CLIPPINGS FROM THE PRESS. 


“Mr. T. B. Appleby has, as a low comedian, 
most pointedly distinguished himself in the 
character of Sadlove (‘Elfie’), and it is not an 
overreached compliment to that gentleman to 
assert that he has been the’ means of securing 
for Mr. Boucicault a reputation for ‘Elfe’ 
which otherwise would have been wanting in 
the character entrusted to him.”—Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 


“Mr. Appleby was as good a Launcelot 
Gobbo as we could desire to see. In this cha- 
racter he displayed all that ability and peculiar 
genius which have won for him the high place 
he occupies in the estimation of all who have 
witnessed his performances.”—Manchester 
Courier. 


“Chrysos (‘Pygmalion and Galatea’) was 
another of the highly commendable personations 
of Mr. T. B. Appleby, who in reality possesses 
an ability seldom excelled in the business of low 
comedian. This actor certainly deserves great 
credit for his painstaking ; and itis just to him 
to state that in all he does, he seems, without 
trouble to himself, to pourtray the ideas of his 
author, and thereby creating for his audience 
an enjoyment which is nightly acknowledged in 
@ most proper and generous manner.”—Glasgow 
Daily Herald, 


“The best played character of the lot was the 
Flop of Mr. T. B. Appleby, a small part in 
itself, but a big one in hishands. He is a sound, 
conscientious, and versatile actor, and has 
achieved no little popularity in Dublin.” —Jrish 
Times. 


“ As to Mr. Appleby, he showed himself, as 
usual, athoroughly accomplished and experienced 
actor, full of unction and humour, always up 
in his part, and striving with all earnestness to 
help on the piece and the players.”—Freeman’s 
Journal, 


“Mr. Appleby is a comedian of a type not 
often met with in stock companies. He is a 
genuine artist, and we always see him with 
pleasure.”—Saunders’s News Letter. 


Shall be glad to receive proposals from first-class managers at home or abroad, to follow present 
season, Address as above, or Agent, R. BLACKMORE. 
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ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
LONDON. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


MOHAWK MINSTRELS. 


Proprietors. 
J. & W. FRANCIS, H. OTTAWAY, E. MOWBRAY, & HARRY HUNTER. 


EVERY EVENING AT 8. 
FIFTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR. 


The success of this now celebrated Company has been so signal and unprecedented that the 
Mohawks may fairly be said to have inaugurated 


A NEW ERA IN MINSTRELSY. 


This has been brought about by their having recognised the fact that the Minstrel Business, 
though always exceedingly popular since its introduction into this country, has not, in the 
Metropolis, kept pace with the times. 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS, 


And the following few facts will explain the proud position now held by this Company :— 


1. On October 4th, 1877, they entered upon the Fifth Consecutive Year of their occupation of 
the Royal Agricultural Hall. 


2. The Hall they perform in is the largest ever occupied by a Minstrel Company, in this or any 
other country ; it seats comfortably 3,000 persons, and some idea of its size may be formed 
when it is stated that it seats more than the Great St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, where the 
popular Ballad Concerts are given. 
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. During the past year they have produced a programme consisting entirely of Sacred Music 
(when the Minstrels appeared with white faces); a programme consisting entirely of Old 
English Music ; a programme consisting entirely of Scotch Music ; a programme consisting 
entirely of Irish Music ; a programme consisting entirely of Welsh Music ; a programme 
consisting entirely of Old Nigger Music, in addition to many programmes entirely original 
from beginning to end. 


— 


. The Company consists of Thirty Performers permanently engaged, in addition to which others 
are temporarily engaged to give even greater novelty and variety to the Entertainment. 

During the past four years they have originated and produced more songs, ballads, jokes, and 
sketches than have ever been heard of before in the history of the Minstrel business in 
England. 


ij, They still stick to their Original Motto of Free Trade in Songs, therefore anyone may sing 
the Mohawk songs and ballads ; there are no restrictions or reservations whatever. ‘These 
are published by Messrs. Francis Bros. and Day, publishers of the Mohawk Minstrels 
Magazine, number 6 of which is just out. 


7. They utterly ignore the inflated, high-falutin style of advertising so affected by some, and are 
contented to mind their own business, neither inviting nor fearing comparison with any 
other Entertainment of the kind. 


EVERY EVENING AT 8. 
ROYAL AGRICULTURAL HALL, LONDON, 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
R, G, THOMAS, Manacer. 
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AGUE’S MINSTRELS 


THE ORIGINAL SLAVE TROUPE, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
HAGUE’S 60 Performers. | MINSTRELS. 


| 
HAGUE'S | 14 Comedians. MINSTRELS. 
HAGUES | 190 Specialities, | MINSTRELS. 
| 
| 








HAGUE'S bination of Minstrel Talent MINSTRELS. 
that ever appeared in this or | MINSTRELS. 
any other country. | MINSTRELS. 


| 
; | 

HAGUE'S Undoubtedly the greatest com- | MINSTRELS. 
| 


HAGUE'S 
HAGUE'S 


Hague’s Minstrels are now on a travelling tour, appearing in Dublin, Belfast, Birmingham, 
and Glasgow during the months of January, February, March, and April, returning to their own 
Hall in Liverpool in May. They will commence their annnal tour in September next at the 
Free Trade Hall, Manchester. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager.—_MR. SAM HAGUE. 
Business Manager.—MR, JOHN STRINGER. 





**Golden Opinions from all sorts of People.”’—Shihespeare. 


MURRAY AND WHITE’S 
ORIGINAL WHITE MINSTRELS. 


(Three Ladies, Four Gentlemen.) 
FVrom the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, and Principal London and Provincial Halls. 
Proprietors ...... JAMES MURRAY and HARRY WHITE. 

The Exhibition was honoured by the presence of the Marquess and Marchioness of London- 
derry, and a number of visitors from the Hall. Amongst the general company we noticed Lord 
Henry Vane Tempest, and the principal Clergy, Nobility, and Gentry of the neighbourhood, 
The celebrated Murray and White’s Minstrels gave a Grand Promenade Concert. The Minstrels 
gave general satisfaction, and received great commendation for the excellency of their perfor- 
mances. Seaham Harbour.—Durham County Advertiser, September 8th, 1876. 

The Entertainment comprises Operatic Selections, Refined Comic Songs, American Dances, 
Harmonised Choruses, Laughable Sketches, Burlesque Operas, Trios, Duetts, Glees, &c. 


Musical Directress.................ecee00s Miss PHILLIS MURRAY. 
Programmes specially adapted for Nobilities, Private Concerts, and Matinées, Press 
unanimous in approval. Secretaries of Institutions should write to London Address, 1, Auck- 


land-road, Roman-road, E. ; or, A. Maynard, Esq., 6, York-road, Lambeth, S.E. 


Under the Patronage of ALDERMAN Herywoop, late Mayor of Manchester. 
BALLOON ASCENTS BY THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED AERONAUT. 
M R. WwW. H. A D A M s, 


Night Aeronaut to Royal Gardens, Vauxhall, Crystal Palace, Cremorne, &c., is 
prepared to make arrangements for the ensuing Season, for Public or Private 
Ascents, with a New AND BEAUTIFUL DECORATED Batioon, &c. Large Blocks 
for Posters and Bills. For Terms, &c., direct 


Mr. ADAMS, Aegronavt, 
Care of W. H, PuHILuirs, a 1, Pall Mall, Market-street, Manchester. 
2 
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“ETHARDO” 


AND HIS WONDERFUL BOYS, 





WILLE AND ERNST. 


Ethardo’s Great Spiral Ascent. 
Ethardo’s Princes of the Carpet. 
Ethardo’s Elegant Drawing Room Entertainment. 
Ethardo’s Two Drolls. 

Ethardo’s Eccentric Musical Trio. 
Ethardo’s Heathen Chinees. 


The whole of the above are most attractive and refined Acts, suitable for Theatres, 
Circus, Gardens, Music Halls, or Skating Rinks. 
Splendid Posters, Lithographs, Magnificent Costumes, and Accessories, 


Note the Engagemeuts already fulfilled :— 


CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM, Twelve Months. 
CIRQUE RENZ, GERMANY, T'welve Months. 
CIRQUE D’HIVER, PARIS, Four Months. 

CIRQUE HENGLER (Provinces), Nine Months. 
RAIKES HALL, BLACKPOOL, Five Months. 
SANGERS’, AGRICULTURAL HALL, Three Months. 
CIRQUE LOISSETT, FRANCE AND BELGIUM, Twelve Mouths. 
CIRQUE PRICE, SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, Twelve Months. 
CIRQUE GUILLAUME, ITALY, Z'wo Years. 
WALLHALLA, BERLIN, Four Months. 


The Marquis of Bute’s Grand Fétes ; The Earl of Stamford’s Grand Fétes ; The 
York Galas ; The Derby Galas, &c., &c. 





Engaged for the Holidays, 1877-78, at the 
WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM. 


Permanent London Address, §. Eruarpo, care of Mrs, Stewart, 18, Molyneux 
Street, Edgware Road, W. 


P.S.—Can arrange with or without “The Gigantic Spiral Ascent.” 
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————_ —__. 


THOSE PHENOMENAL FARCEURS, 


THE GIRARDS, 


Tue Premier AND OniGinaL American Grotesque Danceks aAxp PantoMimists. 


Excerpta of Notices by the Australian, American, and English Press :— 


“* Let it at once be stated that their performances are far more extraordinary than they could 
possibly have appeared on paper, and perfectly unique.”—Mellourne Argus, June 6th, 1874. 

“ As dancers of a novel gymnastic school, they have unquestionably no equals.”—New York 
Mercury, April 12th, 1876. 

“The Girards may now be pronounced without rivals ; one of them does the Long Table 
Slide, of which he was the original performer, having first introduced it to the public in the 
‘ Black Crook,’ in Niblo’s Garden, some few years ago ””"—New York Clipper, May 27th, 1876. 

“To use a comprehensive old word, they are Posture Masters ; and never has more masterly 
posturing been seen in combination with neater pantomime of the grotesque kind, or with such 
continuance of surprising agility.”—Daily Telegraph, August 28th, 1876. 

‘“*A more striking, original, and perplexing performance has never been seen.”—Sunday 
Times, September 3rd, 1876. 

“The Girards, a trio of dancers and pantomimic actors, who, for humour and agility, are not 
to be surpassed by any representatives of a similar class of entertainment who have appeared 
before a London audience.”—Daily News, August 30th, 1876. 

“The Girards, whose versatile ability, as exemplified in sundry very extraordinary and 
startling feats, is likely to add another to the list of ‘Sensations’ of late years introduced 
in the world of amusement. Their qualifications are of the most varied character.”—The Fra, 
September 3rd, 1876. 


Specially engaged by F. B. Cuatrerton, Esq., to appear in the Pantomime at the 
Adelphi Theatre, December 26th, 1877. 


THE GELEBRATED HANLON BROTHERS, 


GEORGE, WILLIAM, ALFRED, EDWARD, AND FREDERICK, 


Beg to inform Managers and the Profession that they are no longer in the Arena 
of Gymnastic and Acrobatic art, having developed a new style of Entertainment, 


entitled, 


NIGHTS OF FUN WITH THE HANLONS. 


For constant Address, refer to 


“The Era” (London), and “New York Clipper.” 


ee, < 
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MA4A®e U EZ DE GON Z At!! 


Gymnaste from the Imperial Court of Germany, surnamed “ The Hercules of the Air.” 

PatTron.—His Majesty the Emperor and King Wilhelm of Prussia ; from whom Gonza had 
the honour of receiving a splendid ‘Testimonial, in Berlin, at Salamonsky’s Circus, dated June 
Sth, 1876. 

GONZA, with his famous artistes, Mademoiselle AZELLA, and NESTOR and RUDOLF, 
has been creating a sensation at the “ Oxford” hitherto unparalleled in the universe during the 
past seven months, and is again re-engaged for Christmas, And on same date Gonza will com 
mence his world-famed gymnastic display across the Centre Transept of the Crystal Palace. 

“Watch the Golden Star ” 
“ Ayez les yeux sur letoile d'or.” 


{ HE — aw ce ee Re 

concluded their highly successful Continental 'Tour, Dec. 4th, 1877. Vienna, Copenhagen, 
St. Petersburg, and Moscow. Notwithstanding the intense excitement prevailing in Russia 
through the War, THE MAJILTONS secured to themselves great attention both from the 
Press and Public. 

THE MAJILTONS ARE NOW APPEARING AT THE 
THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER 
(Second Season), 
And wear costumes designed expressly by Alfred Thompson, Esq. 
Address all communications to— 


61, PAGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 8.W. 


PAUL MARTINETTIS 


RENOWNED AMERICAN PANTOMIME 
COMPANY, 


comprising the following leading Artists :— 
MR. ALFRED MARTINETTI, 
MR, EDOIKDO VELARDE, 
MIssS JOSEPHINE MARTINETTI, 
and 
MR. PAUL MARTINETYI, 

the great American Serio-Comic Pantomimist, at present fulfilling a most successful engagement 
at the Theatre des Folies Bergere, Paris. Engaged to F. B. Chatterton, Esqy., for Christmas. 
Avent for England, Perey Williams. Agents for the Continent, Parravicini and Corbyn. 


THE PHOITES, 
AMERICAN ELASTIC KICKAPOO DANCERS, 
A Grand Success in London. 


Four weeks at the Britannia Theatre, making in all over 425 consecutive performances toa London 
audience, 


Thirty-five weeks at the Oxford. Four weeks at the Metropolitan. Five weeks at Lusby’s 

Palace of Varieties. Six weeks at the Crystal Palace. Eleven weeks at the Canterbury. And 
ior 

i 


Dec. 10th, Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, Six Weeks, 
Princes Theatre, Manchester, to follow, 


Then to the Continent. 


Agent —PERCY WILLIAMS, 
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M 2: FRE D EV A.N 8, 
ENGLAND'S PREMIERE PANTOMIMIST AND GROTESQUE. 
With his inimitable Troupe. 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, as Clown, 1877-8. 
Eighth successive Season. All letters address to above. 


pus WORLDRENOWNED LENTONS. 
PREMIER RISLEY ARTISTES. 
Walhalla, Berlin, Christmas. 


London to follow. 
Sole Agent............ CHARLES RosErts. 


M *: HARRY RICKARDS 


Begs to inform his Friends and the Public he has 
RETURNED FROM HIS SOUTH AFRICAN TOUR, 


And will make his reappearance in the English Music Halls from January 
Ist, 1878. Engagements already made : St. James’s Hall, Plymouth ; Museum, 
Birmingham ; Mechanics’, Hull ; Alhambra, Sheffield ; Star, Bradford ; People’s 
Hall, Liverpool ; Gaiety Theatre, Manchester; Variety Palace, Nottingham ; 
Museum, Birmingham (return visit) ; Mechanics’, Hull (return visit). bin 


London—Whit Monday. Sole Agent and Manager......CHARLES Rozerts. 


a a! i a ae a D’A S T BE, 
The Premier Lady Gymnast of the World ; 


Mouie. KATRINI, 
The Flying Fairy and Empress of the Air ; 


FRANK ANGELL, 
The Calisthenic King, 





Engaged for all the principal Halls in England to appear in their new and 
startling Gymnastic Sensation. 
London—Whit Monday. 
Sole Agent....s0+.....+eCHARLES Rosenrts. 


A FEW GOOD ACTORS WANTED, 


Who can invest a small sum-in the purchase of Stage Dresses and Properties. 


SAMUEL MAY’S THEATRICAL REPOSITORY, 
35, BOW STREET, and 317, STRAND. 


The largest collection in England. Theatres, public and private, furnished with complete and 
appropriate costumes. A first-class Wardrobe for an Opera Company to be sold cheap or lent on 
hire. Allin the Pro‘ession should know that every requisite for the Stage can be obtained at 
Mr. Samvet May’s, 35, Bow-street, Covent Garden. 

Ladies’ dresses on Sale or Hire, or made to order under the sole management of Mrs, May, 
(CCostumier to the Royal Family and principal foreign and British Artistes, ; 


a nee eee 
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M ®- A RT H U R neo F @, 
THE CELEBRATED 
COMEDIAN, VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 
Who has twice had the honour of being specially retained to entertain 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MISS KATTY KING 
(Mrs. Arthur Lloyd), 
COMEDIAN, VOCALIST, BURLESQUE ARTISTE, &c. 





M*: G. ms MACDERMOTT., 


THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM, Christmas Pantomime. 
Easter, *78—CAMBRIDGE, 9 o'clock ; LONDON PAVILION, 10:0. 
Whitsuntide—METROPOLITAN, 9:15 ; PAVILION, 10°10. 
Bank Holiday—Provincial Tour. 

Christmas, 1878-9—Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 


Permanent Address—Junior Garrick Club. 


M &:- F R E D ALBERT, 


THE CELEBRATED COMICAL TOPICAL VOCALIST, AUTHOR, AND COMPOSER, 


NOW NIGHTLY SINGING HIS OWN COMPOSITIONS 


AT FIVE OF THE PRINCIPAL LONDON HALLS, 


Can accept Engagements for Matinées, Dinners, Private Parties, &c., &c. 


Address—Albert Villa, 67, Oxford-road, Islington, London, N. ; or, Charles Roberts, Agent. 


M & CHARLES WILLIAM 8, 


THE CHAMPION EXTEMPORANEOUS TOPICAL VOCALIST, 


Author of “The Union Jack of Old England,” all the libretto of the grand South London 
Ballets, and author of the Portsmouth Pantomime, will at Christmas appear at Foresters’, 
South London, Metropolitan, and Middlesex Music Halls, 


Provincial Tour for next year 
complete. 


Address—South London Palace, or A. MayNarp, Esq. 
The Championship Medal is still the property of Mr, Charles Williams, 
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SOCIAL PROFESSIONAL GATHERINGS EVERY SUNDAY EVENING. 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON, PROVINCIAL, AND CONTINENTAL PAPERS KEPT. 


T E OD * & 3 S&S & FB F, 
THE ROYAL CLOWN, AND HIS 





HAPPY 
COMIC anp DEMON 
BALLET TROUPE. 


FIVE STAR ARTISTES—TWO LADIES AND THREE GENTLEMEN. 
ALL BALLETS WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, AND A SUCCESS EVERYWHERE. 
Private Address—140, Ellen-street, Brookfields, Birmingham. 


LES PATINEURS AMERICAINS. 


THE AUSTIN AND HESS TROUPE OF SKATERS 
(FOUR IN NUMBER), 
Including Mlle. Rosalie, the graceful and accomplished Lady Skater, 
Robert G. Austin, the Champion of the World, 
Albert E. Austin, and E. D. Hess, 
in their novel, original, and pleasing entertainment, introducing the Swell, Girl of the Period, 
Quaker, Fat Boy, Clown, Pantaloon, Columbine, Fat Policeman, Giants, &c., and R. G. 
Austin’s new eccentric sketch, “ Girardiani.” 
The only genuine performers now before the public, and the only Skaters who are engaged by 
Theatrical and Circus Proprietors. 
Having a splendid Platform for Ring use, we can accept Engagements with Circuses, Hippo- 
dromes, or any outdoor amusements. 
All communications to R. G. AUSTIN, en route, for which see “'The Era.” 
Plenty of good Printing on hand. 


M E- CECIL MERRIE, 
| CHARACTER COMIQUE. 
London, Every Evening. A Great Success. 


Provinces, Easter Monday. 
New Songs, Splendid Wardrobe, Fine Voice, Beautiful Lithos, Posters, &c. 
Permanent Address, 182, Kennington-road, S.E. Agent, A. Maynard. 


ROFESSOR PRINCE CRISTO, 
THE MOST EXPERT CONJUROR AND EXTRAORDINARY 
| ORGANOPHONIST AND VENTRILOQUIST. 
Eleven distinct Entertainments, two hours each. Established 1857. 
Terms at James Ewing, Esq., 62, Leith-street, Edinburgh. 
Only respectable parties that are known, or of good standing, treated with, 
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M EB: F. JONGHMAN 8, 
BUFFO VOCALIST. 
Musical Director, 
Evans's, 
Covent Garden. 









M &- 'rawzeitt & FEENEY, 
THE “SHAUGHRAUN” OF THE MUSIC HALLS. 
Acknowledged by the Public and Press to be the 
ONLY TRUE IMPERSONATOR OF IRISH MANNERS ON THE MUSIC HALL STAGE. 
Principal Halls nightly. 
Sole Agent—A. MAYNARD. 







M R. ARTHUR ROBERT S§, 
VOCAL COMEDIAN AND MIMIC. 
THEATRE ROYAL, MANCHESTER, for Pantomime. 
Easter 1878, 


PRINCIPAL LONDON MUSIC HALLS. 


Permanent London Address, 5, Fernhead Road, Harrow Road, W. A. MAYNARD. 


M R. G EO RG E .! E W iI 8, 
(The Popular Favourite Jolly Little Lewis), 
COMEDIAN, BURLESQUE ACTOR, CLOWN, AND GENUINE COMIC VOCALIST, 


And MISS JULIA BULLEN, 


(Mrs. George Lewis), 
BURLESQUE ACTRESS AND COMEDIENNE. 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, for the Pantomime Season, 1877-8. 
London, Easter. Songs published by Hopwood and Carew. Permanent address, 9, De Beauvoir- 
Square, Kingsland, N., or address en route. (See “The Era” we ekly. ) 


SANYEAH. 
EMPRESS OF THE AIR & FLYING METEOR. 


THE GREATEST SENSATION IN ENGLAND. 


SANYEAH, the Fearless; SANYEAH, who has no Equal, in Form, Grace, or Ability. 
Acknowledged by the Press of Europe and America to be 


THE GREATEST LADY GYMNAST IN THE WORLD. 
Avent—A. MAYNARD. 


















TO PROPRIETORS AND MANAGERS. 


eee. | 


THE LIGHTNING CHANGE ARTISTE, | 


Would be pleased to hear from any of the above, or her friends. 


Agents, Messrs, F, Abrahams and Co, ; or, private Address, Penton-place, Kennington-park, 
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THE VITAL SPARK. 


J E N N * H I L LL. 


ROYAL AQUARIUM THEATRE, LONDON, 


Christmas, 1877-78. 


PRINCIPAL PART IN OPENING. 


Permanent Address, 94, Hercules-buildings, Lambeth. 


Agent—A. MAYNARD, 6, York-road, Lambeth. 


Mt 8,8 MINNIE GOUGH, 
I THE LEADING SERLO-COMIC (VOCALIST) AND BURLESQUE ACTRESS 
OF ENGLAND. 
Everywhere a success, always re-engaged, 
Having appeared at all the principal London and Provincial Halls and Theatres. 
Now booking for 1878. Hull, Birmingham, and Manchester settled. 
Will shortly visit America ; glad to hear from Managers of Variety Theatres. 
MISS MINNIE GOUGH IN DUNDEE. 
Dundee Evening News, October. 

“ At the Dundee Music Hall last night this clever lady made her first appearance before a 
Dundee audience, and met with a reception such as is seldom accorded to any artiste. Miss 
Gough is a sprightly, vivacious-looking lady, and the moment she appeared on the stage made a 
favourable impression upon the audience ; and when she had sung her first song the enthusiastic 
applause which came from all parts of the building proclaimed that she had mace a decided ‘hit.’ 
Miss Gough has a good voice, and uses it in a way that only a thoroughly trained and proficient 
artiste can; she is an accomplished actress, and her songs are of a sort that any one can listen 
to with pleasure. Last night Miss Gough had to respond to so many encores as to be obliged to 
ask the audience to excuse her for not again appearing. This apology, however, was not heeded, 
and she was compelled to comply with the strongly-expressed desire of the house, when she sang 
a ballad in admirable style. No one should miss this opportunity of hearing Miss Gough.” 

Dundee Eveniny News, October. 

** Notwithstandiag that this is the third week of Miss Gough’s engagement, she is as popular 
as ever. Having each week almost entirely changed her entertainment, this is only the result 
which might have been anticipated, even had the artiste been less able than Miss Gough. There 
is a dash and liveliness about her style of singing which makes it a real pleasure to witness her 
performances, which are entirely devoid of the ‘loudness’ too often found associated with serio- 
comic singing. Anything more amusing than her impersonation of ‘The Housemaid,’ ‘The 
Life-Guardsman,’ in fact, all her songs, could not be desired.” 


Permanent address, No, 4, Dante-road, Newington-butts, London, S.E., or Agent. 


O ACTOR NEED FEAR SWALLOWING HIS 
MOUSTACHE, or Whiskers coming off, if he uses CLARKSON’S SPIRIT 
GUM. Sold only at his Wig Repository, 45, Wellington-street, Strand. 
and One Shilling per Bottle ; seut by post, Two Stamps extra. 
MHEATRICAL WIGS.—tThe cheapest house in the World for 
Wigs, Whiskers, Beards, Joining Paste, Spirit Gum, which strongly adheres 
in the hottest weather, &e. Amateur performances attended. Wigs lent on hire. 
Address, CLarkson, 45, Wellington-street, Strand. 
OLDEN FLUID.—Patronised by the Principal Artistes of 
the Day, for imparting the most beautiful Golden tint to the Hair in a few 
applications. Expressly prepared for and sold by W. Ciarxsoy, Theatrical Wig 
Maker, 45, Wellington-street, London, W.C, In Bottles—Pints, 12s, ; Half- 
pints, Gs.; Gills, 3s.; Imperial measure, 


Sixpence 
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TO THEATRICAL MANAGERS, 
COSTUMIERS, 


Etc., Etc. 












THE CHEAPEST HOUSE FOR 


Spangles (32 sizes), Laces, ‘Trimmings, ‘Tassels, 





Fringes, ‘Tissues, Stars, Foils, Orsidue, Swords, Ete. 









PATTERN CARDS POST FREE 
ON APPLICATION TO THE MANUFACTURER— 
GEORGE KENNING, 


Lonpon, 198, Fleet-street ; 
ss 1, 2, 3, Little Britain, and 175, Aldersgate-street ; 
LiverPooL, 2, Monument-place ; 
Mancuester, 47, Bridge-street ; 
Guascow, 9, West Howard-street. 
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L. BOURSIER, 
25, NEWCASTLE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
(Two doors from the Globe Theatre), 

THEATRICAL JEWELLER AND ARMOURER to the Principal Theatres and 
Costumiers. Diadems, Headdresses, Crowns, Girdles, Orders, Necklaces, Bracelets, Jewelled 
Buttons, Ornaments, Shoe and Garter Buckles, Paste Jewellery, Imitation of Diamonds, 
Character Swords, Daggers, Belts, and Purses. 

Armours of all periods and description. Ladies’ Gold, Silver, and Jewelled Armours 
in all designs. Importer of Spangles, Laces, Trimmings, Tassels, Bullion Fringes, Armour 
Cloth, Tissues, Pearls and Beads, Masks, &c. 

Wholesale and Export. 
This is a French house pronounced to be the best in London. 


L. BOURSIER, 25, Newcastle Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE TO MANAGERS AND CIRCUS PROPRIETORS. i 


CHARLES PHILLIPS AND SONS, 


Armourers to the Principal Theatres and Costumiers, 


Beg to inform the Profession that they are the ORIGINAI., Manufacturers of Theatrical Armour, 
and the FIRST MAKERS of ladies’ gold and silver Armour, helmets, gorgets, gauntlets, breast- 
plates, battleaxes, shields, &c., made to order. Complete suits with arms and legs made in 
steel and polished metal. Ancient Armour, arms, and weapons of every description cleaned and 
yestored. Armour made in keeping with the various dates. Established 30 Years. 


81, SHEPHERDESS WALK, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 
MANUFACTURED ON THE PREMISES, 
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THEATRICAL SUCCESS 


Can only be obtained by a good fitting and appropriate wardrobe. Managers, Actors, and 
Amateurs should attend to this, and apply at once to FREDK. VOKES, 19, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden Market. The only Theatrical Costumier who obtained the Prize Medal at the 
International Exhibition for Excellence in Theatrical Workmanship, and the cheapest and most 
experienced Practical Costumier in England. ; 

Theatre Wardrobes put into working order. FrepkK. Vokes, 19, Henrietta-street, Covent 
Garden Market. 





TIGHTS FOR THE MILLION. 


S. REID, 


Artist in Shapes and Theatrical Hosier to all the principal London, Provincial, 
and Colonial Theatres. 


Manufactory--90, LONG ACRE, one door from the Queen’s Theatre (late of 23, Bow-street). 


ALLISTON, Wig Maker, 
422, STRAND  (Kstablished 1847), 
Has always in stock Wigs suitable for private wear and for Theatrical and Music Hall people, 
Amongst the job lots will be found some very nice things, and at prices to suit all buyers. 
ALLIston makes this, the job department, a speciality ; possessing, as he does, peculiar facilities 


in this direction, in consequence of his large Amateur connexion, who have wigs made without 


regard to cost, and who pay the price for hiring without stint, which leaves some good Wigs on 
hand to sell cheap. 


W. C. STINCHCOMBE'’S 
THEATRICAL WAREHOUSE. 
Managers of Theatres, Concert Halls, Circuses, and Entertainments supplied with every 
Article of Costume on the shortest notice and on reasonable terms. Costumier to the Crystal 


Palace English Opera and Dramatic Company, Royal National Opera Company, Carl Rosa’s 
Grand Opera Company, and Principal London Theatres. 


54, DRURY LANE, W.C. 


M I S s F I S i E R, 
COSTUMIERE 
To the Royal Alhambra Theatre. 
Speciality of Ladies’ Fancy or Tistorical Costwnes. 


4, Frith-street, Soho Square, W. 
(Three doors from the Square.) 


TO PROFESSIONALS AND OTHERS VISITING LEEDS. 
BARON AND STEBBING, 
WARDROBE DEALERS, 115, NORTH STREET, 

Have always a good supply of Silk and Evening Dresses, Costumes, &c 
Also at 24, Sheffield Road, Barnsley. 


BILL BOARDS. 


THEATRICAL MANAGERS AND ADVERTISING AGENTS 
Will find 
BUCKLEY’S SAW MILLS, 
Glasshouse-street, Albert Embankment, Vauxhall, S.E., 
The cheapest house for double crown and other Bill Boards. 


J. 
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KENNEDY AND CO., 


140, Steelhouse-lane, Birmingham. Original and Sole Manufacturers of real Silver Plate Armour, 
also Gold and Jewelled Armour in Registered Designs. Silver Sets from 30s. Sole Manu- 
facturers of Foilstone Jewellery, Crowns, Collars, Chains, Dress and Character Swords. Laces, 
Spangles, Convexes, Rings, &c. 

References are kindly permitted to the following Gentlemen, whom we have supplied :—D, 
Boucicault, Esq., John Knowles, Esq., John Douglass, Esq., M. H. Simpson, Esq., R. Wyndham, 
Esq., Messrs. James and Thorne, Messrs. Glover and Francis, J. H. Chute, Esq., N. Harris, Esq., 
M. Wood, Esq., E. Saker, Esq., H. Youdan, Esq., Charles Rice, Esq., C. A. Calvert, Esq., and 
Messrs. J. and G. Sanger, &c., &e. 

Manufacturers of the Magnificent Gold Armour used in Babil and Bijou. 


ESTABLISHED SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS. 





Price One Shilling. Post free, Fourteen Stamps. 
Just Published. Second Edition. Imperial 4to., Illustrated. 
EXAMPLES OF 
x ry. q 
THEATRICAL DECORATION, 
HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS TO PROPRIETORS AND LESSEES. 
By WALTER F. CLARE. 
Containing numerous Perspective Sketches of the Interiors of Theatres, and Designs for 
Prosceniums and Balcony Fronts, &c., &c. 
All the Plates in this Edition are entirely new. 


THE PAPIER MACHE COMPANY (LIMITED), 
21, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Opinions of the Press free by post. 





— 


CHARLES W. RICE, 


NATURALIST, 


THE LARGEST IMPORTER OF ANIMALS IN EUROPE, 
DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF BEASTS, BIRDS, AND REPTILES. 


Zoological Collections and Menageries supplied. 


Hippopotami, Rhinoceroses, Giraffes, Elephants, 
&c., &c. 


(:. W. Rice, having Agents in most parts of the Globe, is enabled to procure all 
kinds of animals on the shortest notice. 


Price Lists and Particulars on application. 
CHARLES W. RICE, 


Menagerie, 130, Commercial Road, London, E.., and Menagerie, 
Hamburg, Germany. 
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BRADFORD, THEATRE ROYAL AND OPERA 
HOUSE. 


Holds £150 at ordinary prices without stalls ; with stalls, £175. 
Is now in the full tide of success, 
Great additions to the building. 
Abundant NEW SCENERY, costly FURNITURE, and PROPERTIES, enable pieces to be 
Mounted in an unrivalled manner. 
COMPANIES AND STARS 
Are requested to arrange dates as early as possible. 


Address, C. RICE. 


CORK.—THE NEW THEATRE AND OPERA 
HOUSE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Theatre has been reconstructed at a cost of several Thousand Pounds from the designs of 
Mr. C. J. PHIPPS, F.S.A.,' 
Under whose personal direction the works were executed. 


It has been pronounced by the Press, the Profession, and the Public, to be 


One of the handsomest Theatres in the Kingdom. 


Manacine Director, Mr. JAMES SCANLAN, 


EASTBOURNE.—DEVONSHIRE PAVILION. 


This Hall seats 800 people, and with four Ante-rooms, 
Gas and Attendance, can be engaged for 


Ist Night ... . £8 8s. 
2nd Night . . . . £6 6s. 
8rd Night . . . . £5 5s. 
A Theatre with Four Scenes by Messrs. Grikve and Soy, 


Address, The Secretary. 


EDINBURGH.—_THE WINDSOR HOTEL, 
100, PRINCE’S STREET. 


A. M. THIEM, Proprteror. 


First-class Family Hotel, situated in the centre of Prince’s Street, opposite the Castle. Splendid 


Suites of Apartments, as well as Single Bedrooms, can be had for Professional Ladies and 
Gentlemen, at a greatly reduced rate, by day or week, including Board. 


The Culinary Department is under personal superintendence of the Proprietor. Letters or 
telegrams promptly attended to. 





ee 
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HULL.—ALHAMBRA PALACE AND THEATRE 
OF VARIETIES. 


Sole Proprietors and Managing Directors, Messrs. C. H. and J. HUNT. The most complete 
Establishment of its kind in the World. Open nightly. Doors open at Six, commence at 
Seven ; and terminate at a Quarter to Eleven. Admission : Drawing Room Lounge and Grand 
Saloon, 1s.; half price at Nine o'clock to Saloon only. Front and Upper Balconies, 6d. 
Promenade, 3d. Stage Boxes, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAMSON-SQUARE.—Pxorrietors, Messrs. AMBROSE, FINEBERG, AND LEES. 
Open every Evening, with a powerful Company. Full Band of Selected Performers. 
Vacancies for future dates in all branches of the Profession. No stamp. Silence a negative. 
All Artistes engaged are requested to communicate one week previous to commencement of 
engagement. General Manager, Mr. D. SAUNDERS. 


LEICESTER.—_THE ROYAL OPERA HOUSE. 
Sott LESSEE AND MANAGER ............00. Mr. ELLIOT GALER. 
One of the most complete and finest Theatres in the kingdom, being arranged on quite a 
novel principle, available for Grand Opera, Dramatic, and Equestrian Performances. 
Now open for the season, Applications for dates, engagements, &c., to be addressed to 


Mr. ELLIOT GALER, Sole Proprietor. 


LEICESTER.—PAUL'S CONCERT HALL OF | 
VARIETIES. | 


The Popular Favourite Palace of Genuine Amusement, 
OPEN EVERY EVENING. 


One of the most successful Concert Halls in England. 
Proprietor and Manager............ W. PAUL. 





NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—THE TYNE 
THEATRE AND OPERA-HOUSE. 


PE ve esictsvesensect GEORGE STANLEY. 


The most Magnificent Theatre in the Metropolis of the North. Accommodating—Boxes 650, 
Pit and Stalls 1,100, Gallery 1,250. All the Artistes d’Elite have appeared at this Theatre. 


NOTICE to Agents in Advance, Managers of Entertainments, &c. Before making arrange- 
ments call or write to OSCAR SHIELDS, Bill Poster, { 
See his list and map of Posting Stations. The most commodious, numerous, and best positions } 


of any other Bill Poster in the South of England. Able to accommodate two Circuses, large 
Entertainments, and no end of local matters at one time. 
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STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—ROYAL STAR 
THEATRE. 


Duly Licensed for the Performance of Stage Plays. 


BOLD PROP RIMION nccncncsecsccscccvascecvaccceovees THOMAS NELSON, Esa. 
GORMRMAT, DEAMARER iccncicsceseccccnsccscseccesce Mr. THEODORE HEATON, 


This new and magnificent Theatre, capable of holding upwards of Two Thousand People, 
situated in the centre of this rising and populous Town, and was erected by the owner reg 
of cost, and is now one of the most Popular Places of "Amuseme nt in the North. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND WITH THE £Z/TE OF THE PROFESSION. 
Bee “The In” weekly. 


eo 88 





TENBY, SOUTH WALES.—PUBLIC HALL. 
CONCERT OR ENTERTAINMENT PARTIES 


MAKING A TOUR THROUGH SOUTH WALES. 


PLEASE SEND TERMS, 
SHARE OR CERTAINTY, 
TO 
BASIL MASON, TENBY. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS. _ 
CALVERLEY ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 


Is the most comfortable and convenient Hall for Concerts, Lectures, and other Public Enter- 

tainments in the District. It is in a leading thoroughfare of a beautiful Town, with a Popula- 

i tion of 25,000. |The Acoustic properties of the Rooms are unequalled. For terms of hire or 
share, apply to Mr. W. R. JARRETT, 69, Calverley Road, Tunbridge Wells. 











WREXHAM PUBLIC CORN HALL, 
EXCHANGE, AND COUNTY COURT HALL. 


Largest Hall in North Wales, seats 1,200, well lighted and ventilated. Stage, 36 feet long. 
Good dressing-rooms. Wrexham is 12 miles from Chester, 28 from Liverpool, and 80 from 
Shrewsbury. Population, about 10,000 (rapidly increasing), with very large surrounding popu- 


lation. Military centre for North Wales. Apply to Secretary, WM. HAWKINS TILSTON, 
Wrexham. 


EIGHTH YEAR 


OF 


Miss SA RA Hi T HORN E’S 


Kentish 


and 
Midland 


Tour. 


( MISS THORNE, supported by a Powerful Company, visits the Principal Towns in the 
Kentish and Midland Districts, Tor route see “The Era,” 


A 
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NEW CROSS PUBLIC HALL, 
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Lewisham High-road, New Cross, 8.E, 


This Hall can now be engaged for First Class Entertainments, and is admirably adapted for 
Balls, Concerts, Dramatic Performances, Panoramas, and Bazaars, 


Tt has convenient Dressing Rooms and Cloak Rooms, and will seat 800 persons comfortably. 
Also a small Hall just completed, capable of seating 180. 


For terms, &c., address, 


HON, SECRETARY, at tHe Hatt. 


THE LONDON ACADEMY OF DANCING. 


PRINCIPAL 


enoakdesconreetnes Mr. EDWARD HUMPHREY. 


CAVENDISH ROOMS, MORTIMER STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


Affords a comprehensive and facile system of Instruction and Practice in Modern Dancing, 
Elementary Adult Classes, Juvenile Calisthenic Classes, Private Lessons, Assemblies and Balls. 


Prospectuses forwarded upon application, 


S DMPSON'S (Limited) DIVAN TAVERN, 103, STRAND, 
OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 

The above establishment, so many years known and acknowledged the very best house 
in London to dine at, has had added to it a magnificent Ladies’ Dining Room, where 
ladies can dine in the same style and at the same price as gentlemen do in the large room 
down stairs; also private rooms for large or small parties. 





E. W. Carnie, Managing Director. 





RBROATH, — THEATRE ROYAL. 
4 Seated for from 600 to 7(C. Stage, top and foot 
lights, proscenium, act drop, &c. To be let for short 
periods on favourable terms. A.D. ANDERSON, Factor, 


Zee tor US DER-LIRE 
STAR THEATRE, 
PROPRIETORS, THE THEATRES CO, (LIMITED). 
Manager, J. Booru. 
One of the most popular Theatres in the Provinces. 


SHTON-UNDER-LYNE. PEOPLE’S 
HALL. PROPRIETORS, THE THEATRES 
CO. (LIMITED). Manager, J. Booru. 
Always open for first-class Variety and Music Hall 
Artists. 


SHTON - UNDER - LYNE. UNITY 
HOTEL. J. BOOTH, of the Star Theatre, and 
People’s Hall, has pleasure in announcing that he has 
taken the above Hotel, and will be happy to meet his 
friends and the profession generally, First-class Wines, 
Spirits, Ales, and Cigars. 


BAT: EXETER, AND WEYMOUTH, 
THEATRES ROYAL. 
Mr. NEEBE has vacant dates for First-class Stars, 
ppecialities, and Operatic and Dramatic Companies. 
Address, Theatre Royal, Bath. 








bey PUBLIC HALL COMPANY 
(Limited). Licensed for Dramatic Entertainments. 
VICTORIA HALL seats 2,000, proscenium, large 
stage, scenery, dressing rooms. ALBERT H4LL seats 
500, raised platform, dressing rooms, gas-fittings, and 
accessories. Share or Rental. Apply, Geo, E, hp- 
MONLSON, Secretary. 





HELTENHAM.—THEATRE ROYAL. 
(Preprietor, Mr. Jonn Wuitx.) To be Let to 
First-class Dramatic and Operatic Companies. Share 


or Rental. Apply to J. W. Shenton. Agent, 90, 
Winchcomb-street 


{Us oss—-TeeATES ROYAL. 
Lessee.—Mr. W. McFartanp. 
This Theatre has been entirely renovated, decorated, 


and improved, and is now patronized by the elite of the 
district. 


OVER—THEATRE ROYAL. 
Lessee and Manager, Geo, Ware. 
To Let to complete Companies. Terms 51. 5s. per 


week, including Gas and Piano. Over 150,000 have paid 
admission this last eight months. 


REAT YARMOUTH. — THEATRE 

ROYAL, entirely Redecorated and Improved, to LET 
for future dates in 1878. All first-class Entertainments 
(dramatic or otherwise) can be received on share or 
rental Apply, Mr. FLower, Pier-terrace, Yarmouth, 


\ EXBROUGH, 8S. YORKS.—THEATRE 

ROYAL. Has been engaged 288 nights in one 
year. Owner, HENny MILs. Holds 121, Rent, 41. per 
week. Good Dressing Rooms, Ordinary stock of 
scenery. Compact and pretty interior. Population 
15,000 within 14 miles, chiefly colliers, glase-blowers, 
and potters. 


OUTHEND-ON-SEA. GRANDSKATING 
RINK and THEATRE OF VARIETIES. Orna- 
mental outdoor Rink surrounded by Rockwork, Fern- 
eries, Aviaries, &c, also a Library and Reading 
Room attached. Special entertainments nearly every 
week. Artistes please address, Captn. J. A. WARDELL, 
Proprietor, 
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ROWBRIDGE, WILTS. — HILL'S 
PUBLIC HALL, Twenty-four miles from Bristol, 
Twelve from Bath. Suitable for all classes of Enter- 
tainment. Size, 1v0ft. by 34ft. Terms low. No extras. 
Apply to the Proprietor, P. L. Htuu, Trowbridge. 
N.B.—Hill’s Hall is the largest, best situated, and 
only brick and stone structure ot its kind in the town. 





\ ISS E. WIBER, Theatres Royal, Opera 

Comique, Strand, &c. Attends Amateur 
Theatricals in town or country. Prof-ssional ladies 
engaged, and rehearsals conducted if required. Also 
school vacation performances prepared and superin- 
tended, and pupils received at her private residence, 
12, Lombardian Villas, St. Mary's-road, Peckham. 





Wmpsor, THEATRE ROYAL. 
For terms, 
Apply to the Manager, Mr. WetHam CLARKE, 
High-street, Windsor. 


\ ATERFORD, NEW THEATRE 
ROYAL, situate in best part of City, 
WEST WING OF CITY HALL. 
Open for Engagements to First-class Travelling Com- 
- Has exceilentaccommodation, and is pronounced 
y those who have used it a great success. Vacant 
dates to be had from Eowarp 8. Kgnwy, Secretary. 


\ HITEHAVEN and WORKINGTON 

THEATRES.—Mr. E. Fietcuer, Lessee and 
Manager, will be happy to arrange with starring 
Companies, High Class Entertainments, Christy 
Minstrels, Dioramas, &c., for either of the above 
Theatres, The avove Theatres hold more, and offer 
superior advantages to Entertainers, than any other 
place of Amusement in the neighbourhood. 


\ AKEFIELD.—CORN EXCHANGE.— 

Entire new Scenery by F. H. Johnson, and new 
Stage by R. C. Wade. May BE LET to Travelling 
Operatic and Dramatic Companies, and for other Enter- 
tainments. For terms, &c., apply to G. V. ELLERTON, 
Secretary. 


ORCESTER. — MUSIC HALL.— 
This Hall, having, been Re-lighted, Re-decorated, 
and made thoroughly comfortable, is now available for 
Concerts and First-class Entertainments. 
Apply to E. J. Spark, Manager, 54, High-street, 
Worcester. 





:a es HEATH, 
at the PRINCESS’S THEATRE, London, 
Every Evening. 
All letters to be addressed to 
Mr. W1Lson Barrett. 


RS. ©. H. STEPHENSON, First Old 
Women, &c. Town only. Amateurs attended 
Town or Country. Mr. C,. H. STEPHENSON, Irish 
Comedian, and Character Actor. With or without 
Stage Management. Address, 1, West-end-villas, Lilian- 
road, Barnes, Surrey, or, Mr. Blackmore, Agent. 








Iss ADA SWANBOROUGH. 





Address, 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 





eee FANNY BROUGH. 
Mary Melrose, ‘‘ Our Boys.” 
Ethel Grainger, ‘‘ Married in Haste.” 
Every evening, Mr. W. Duck’s ‘‘ Our Boys ” Company. 
Fourth Year of Tour. 





ytss JENNY BEAUCLERO, 


Principal Soprano Opera, Opera Bouffe, and 
Principal Burlesque (BOY). Sole Agent, Mr. Black- 
more. Permanent address, Oxford Villa, 19, Laurel- 
grove, Penge, 8.E. 


Iss JULIA STEWART, 
AT 
THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET, 





\ DLLE ROSE LUCELLE, 
and her Variety Troupe (Five Ladies). 
THEATRE ROYAL, LEEDS (Third Christmas). 
Malle. Rose Lucelie Principal Dancer, and to arrange 
Ballets, &c. 


Mise JANET BANKS 
and her Sister PAULINE 

(the Talented Juvenile Actresses) as the ‘ Babes in 
the Wood,” Prince’s Theatre, Manchester. Permanent 
address, 36, Brunswick-street, Hulme, Manchester. 











ISS ANNIE RICHARDSON (Mrs. W. 

T. R.), the Celebrated Burlesque Star and Cha- 

racter Actress, of Liverpool, Leeds, Sheffield, at Liberty 

for Town or Short Specialities ; also Amateur Perform- 

ances. All communications to be addressed, 15, Great 
Prescot-street, Goodman’s-fields, London. 


FIRST LOW COMEDIAN AND PRINCIPAL 
BURLESQUE ACTOR. 


N R. E. M. ROBSON (Nephew of the late F. 

Robson). All communications addressed 19, 
Ampthill-square, London, N.W., will be duly forwarded. 
Agent, Mr, Blackmore. 


M® EDWARD COMPTON, 
ON TOUR WITH MISS WALLIS. 

**An admirable Romeo, his rendering being an emi- 
nently scholarly, refined, and artistic one.”—Birming- 
ham Gazette. Orlando.—‘‘ His appearance is good, his 
elocution faultless, his intonation the reverse of mono- 
tonous.”—Manchester Examiner, 


R. JOHN BANNISTER (Great-Grandson 

of Jack Bannister), Piincipal Comedian, Mr. H. 
M. Pitt’s Comedy-Drama Company. Our Mr. Jenkins, 
de Taldé (Danischeffs), Graves, Bunter, Meddle, 
Muggles, Tony Lumpkin, Crabtree, Moses, &c. For 
address, see ‘* The Era” weekly. 


M R. R. Ss. BOLE 
Charles Middlewick, “ Our Boys.” 
Augustus Vere, ‘* Married in Haste.” 
Every evening, Mr. W. Duck's ‘‘ Our Boys” Company. 
Fourth Year of Tour. 

R. EDWIN LEVER, 

Leading Actor of the Principal Provincial Theatres. 

Engaged for season by W. A. Waddington, Esq., 

Londesboro’ Theatre, Scarboro’, and Theatre Royal, 
York. 





ON 














R. AND MRS. LUIGI LABLACHE 
(MISS EMMERSON), 
Of Adelphi, Princess’s, and Park Theatres, lead, juvenile 
lead, and light comedy. Address, 51, Albany-street, 
N.W., or Mr. Blackmore. 


M2; i Pr. MATTHEWS, 
THE PREMIER BUFFO VOCALIST. 
Concerts, Dinners, Entertainments, &c, Address, 5, 

Wilton-terrace, Park-road, Dalston, E. ‘Plenty of 

fun and no vulgarity.”— Public Opinion. 


~ THEATRE ROYAL, GREENOCK. 


RK GEORGE LESTER, 

COMEDIAN, CHARACTER, and BURLESQUE 
ACTOR Disengaged early in March for above or 
special Engagements. Picture Posters, Press Opinions, 
Photos, &c. Address, 1, Bridge-gate, Derby. 








FIRST LOW COMEDY, CHARACTER, AND 
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BURLESQUE, 
\ R. BERNARD LESLIE, on Tour as 
4 Solomon Tudge, “Ship Ahoy.” “ Solomon | 


Tudge was irresistibly funny in the hands of Mr 
Rernard Leslie, whose make up was excellent.”—Brad- 
Surd Daity Telegraph, Sept. 25th, 1877. 


\ RK WM. MACKINTOSH, 
ati PRINCIPAL LOW COMEDIAN, CHARACTER 
AND BURLESQUE ACTOR. 

Happy to arrange for forthcoming Summer 
season. 

Address, Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow. 


M R. F. GROW &£, 
Light or Low Comedy, Patter Business, 
Character, and Burlesque. ‘Sings and dances admi- 
rably.” 


heard.” “A host in himself.” 

the success of any piece he appears in.” For opinions, 

terms, vacant dates, &c., apply, 6, Carlisle-street, Soho. 
STAGE MANAGER, 


MF: CROSS, 
Theatre Royal, Dublin. 


First Old Man and leading Character Actor. 
Address as above. 


JULIAN 


M*. W. T. RICHARDSON, Eccentric 
4 Comedian and Leading Character Actor, late of 
St. James’s and Holborn Theatres, at Liberty for Special 
Engagements only. All communications to be addressed 
to his permanent residence, 15, Great Prescot-street, 
Goodman’'s-fields, London, E. 


LOW COMEDY, BURLESQUE, CHARACTER, OR 
SPECIALITE. 


M® FRED IRVING, 
! late of Mrs. Hermann Vezin's 


| and “Our 
Boys” Companies, and of T.R.’s, Leicester, Great 
Yarmouth, &c. 


Address, 20, Pimlico-road, London. 


M R. JOSEPH OD. McLAREN, 
ACTING MANAGER, 
CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
ME OAR goa 


Royal Amphitheatre, 
Liverpool. 


JOHN ELW ES, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
Walsham Opera Company. 

For address, see “‘The Era.” 


M * 


\ R. RICHARD DOUGLASS, Scenic 

Artist, is prepared to accept Contracts. Sets of 
Scenes suitable for Amateur Performances kept in 
Stock, or Painted at short notice upon reasonable terms. 
Address, PAINTING ROOM, NATIONAL STAN- 
DARD THEATRE, BISHOPSGATE. 


R. W. BRUC# SMITH, Scenic Artist, 
Theatre Royal, Dublin, will return to London at 
Christmas after his successful engagement, and will be 
open to accept large or small contracts, town or country. 


Address, 65, King’s-road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
. re CABINET.”—The latest 

Novelty. Causes unbounded amusement and 
astonishment, Introduced only by WM. SMITH, Wizard, 
Ventriloquist, Mesmerist, Anti-Spiritualist, &c. ‘* To 
become popular he only requires to be known.”— 
Preston Herald. 17th October, 1877. Address, 34, 
Posterngate, Hull, 





“‘ Pattered with more volubility than we ever | 
‘Must contribute to | 





pAViILIOs THEATRE, 
Mile End. Lessee, Mr. Morris AsRanams. 

Open all the year round, every Evening, at Seven, 
with Popular Dramas by the most celebrated Authors, 
and supported by one of the best selected Dramatic 
Companies in London. Prices from 6d. to £2 2s. Isaac 
Couen, Stage Manager. 


HE NEVILLE DRAMATIC SCHOOL. 
High-class Private Tuition. Practice on the 
boards. Introduction into the profession by specially 
organized performances. Prospectus from G. Neville, 
Olympic Theatre; or 5, Regent’s-park-terrace, N.W. 


Amateurs coached. Performances managed. Shake- 

spearian Readings given. 

pReorosp DRAMATIC CLUB. 
Established 1870. 


PRIVATE CLUB ROOM. 
23, Hunter-street, Brunswick-square, W.C. 
For introduction, apply to the Managers, Granam and 
MoRTIMER, 


MUTES GREAT MINSTRELS. 
The Largest and Best Troupe now Travelling. 
Every Evening, all the year round, Splendid Tenors, 
Superb Altos, Deep Bassos, Talented Comedians. Per. 
manent address, James T. Tute, Macclesfield, Cheshire, 





ULIA WOOLF’S TWO NEW SONGS 
** A Great Secret.” Soprano and Mezzo. 
“Joy.” Baritone. Words by E. L. Blanchard. 

“ Two of the most effective songs of this popular com- 
poser."—Queen. “There is an irresistible charm of 
melody in both these songs.”—Dai/y News. Post-free 
24 stamps each. B. Wittrams, 60, Paternoster-row. 


vas ALLEGHANIANS 
(Vocalists and Bell Players), 
SEVENTH SKASON in Great Britain. 
Mr. J. M. BOULARD, Manager. 
42, New Bond-street, London. 


“KEEP IT DARK!” 


ger Fs ie PAGE 
4 SONG-WRITER, 


45, Offord-road, Barnsbury, N. 
VINCENT DAVIES, 
Composer, 

17, Mount Pleasant, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 





\ USIC for Songs, Dances, Ballets, and ever 

I description of Musical and Dramatic Entertain- 
ment, composed, selected, and arranged by WILLIAM 
CORRI, Musical Director, StandardjTheatre. Bands and 
Music provided for Balls and Amateur Performances. 
Address, 32, Maismore-square, Peckham-park-road, S.E. 


G. PALMER begs to inform Secs. of 


7 

I e Societies, Institutes, &c., that he is open to engage- 
ments for his comic Lectures—(‘‘ and when I say comic, 
mind you, I REALLY MEAN comic.”—Judy). ‘* Sparks 
from the Land of Burns,” ‘ Wails from Wales,” “‘ Seeing 
Erin,” “ Larks at the Lakes,” &c., at moderate charges, 
according to the object. Prospectuses, &c., apply, War- 
dour Schools, Little Chapel-street, Soho. 


R. T. R. EMERY prepares Ladies and 
Gentlemen for the Stage. Young pupils moat 
carefully trained. Mr Emery can accept engagements 
for leading legitimate characters, and for his Readings 
from works of eminent authors. Address, 54, Mayfield- 
road, Dalston, London. 


TAGE FIT-UP. Unequalled for Elegance 
and Portability, of any Dimensions, on Hire, 
Ready at aday’s notice. An immense stock of scenery 
of every description always on hand. Theatres, &c., 
supplied with Limelight on reasonable terms. E. V, 
WILutams, 49, Jsmaica Level, Rotherhithe, 8.E. 
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fteLisis DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL 
AGENCY. 
11 (late 9), Garrick-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 


OFFICE HOURS: ELEVEN TILL THREE, DAILY. 


| ie, Se 
° Dramatic Companies, 
and 
General Theatrical Agency, 
25, Wellington-street, London, W.C. 





PROVINCIAL REGISTER, LEEK, STAFFORD- 


SHIRE, 
] ENRY MEE, Music Seller. 
gent. Temperance Hall; 


Concert and Dramatic 


Justice’s Room; Assembly Room; Town Hall. Pop. 
12,008, 


RCHIBALD NAGLE, 
ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR FOR THE 
UNITED KINGDOM, 
42, CRANBOURNE-STREET, LEICESTER-SQ. 


First Class Stations, Boards, and Boardmen. 





\ RS. HOPEWELL, 40, CATHERINE- 

STREET, STRAND, Theatrical Hosier, and Sole 
Maker of the Improved and Imperceptible Shapes and 
Animal Skins, acknowledged by the Profession to be the 
first and best House in England for Tights, and every 
variety of Theatrical Hosiery. 








NOTICE TO THE PROFESSION. , 
M DONNELLY, BILLPOSTER AND 
« DISTRIBUTOR. 8, Friar’s-court, Devonshire- 


street, Carlisle. N.B.—Lessee of the Principal Bill- 
posting stations in Carlisle. 


PRINTING! PRINTING! 
\ HITEHEAD, 
THEATRICAL PRINTER, 
HUDDERSFIELD, 
Will send estimate for every description of Printing. 
Specialité Double-Demy Letters. 
Sample, post-free. 


M ® >? 4 F. KINSELLA, 

IRISH COMEDIAN, VOCALIST, and CHA- 
RACTER ACTOR, Conn! Prince's, Bradford. 
Harvey Duff, Queen’s, Dublin. Widow Twankey, 
Opera House, Dundee. References, Messrs. W. Morgan, 
J. C. Chute, Jones Finch, E. N. Hallows (Manager for 
Dion Boucicault, Esq.). Birmingham, Christmas, 12 
weeks. 


R. CHARLES WATERFIELD, STAR 
COMIC ENTERTAINER, has this year ap- 
peared at Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, in Pantomime, 
London Pavilion; Sun, Knightsbridge; and the Mary- 
lebone; Day’s, Birmingham; Star, Liverpool; Star, 
Bradford; and Wear, Sunderland, with great success. 
Theatre Royal, Dundee, Christmas Pantomime, Princi- 
pal Part. 

















LF 6G. 6cGeCBOBG EZ, 
BUFFO VOCALIST, 
At liberty for Concerts, Entertainments, Dinners, &c. 


ddress— 
Savoy Palace, Savoy-street, Strand, W.C. 


M R. R. GELDARKR . 
VOCAL COMEDIAN, 
New Songs, New Characters, New Music. 
Private address, 10, Chatham-street, West-street, Leeds. 
Agent for London, 4. Maynard. 


THERE'S NO SUCH WORD AS FAIL. 


RB FRESBD BRORTOR, 
THE MAN WHO CAN’T SAY A WORD. 

Now on Provincial Starring Tour, returns to Town 

Feb, 11, 1878, Agent, Thomas Holmes, Waterloo-road. 
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MARK DEARLOVE AND JOHN 
. WRIGHT, the popular London and Provincial 
Variety Entertainers and Change Artistes, Duettists, 
Solo-[nstrumentalists, and Vocalists. An immense. 
success everywhere. Superb wardrobe, splendid coloured 
posters, and continual change ofentertainment. Agent, 
A. Maynard, 





THE NOVELTY FOR RINKS, CIRCUSES, OR 
MUSIC HALLS. 

FF eee ee tee a a a ae 

TI 


he Marvellous Plate Manipulator and Equilibrist. 
Private address, 5la, East Bank-street, Southport, 
Lancashire. 


\ R. J. H. MILES, Author, Vocalist, 

Comedian, and Dancer. Always successful 
everywhere. List of Songs, Lithos, Pictures, Posters, 
&c. For Address, see ‘‘ The Era.” “A gentleman of 
considerable ability who long since made a reputation 
on the Music Hall Stage.”— Vide The Era, May 6th, 1877, 





Paganini et Auriol melée.—Presse Frangaise. 
HARLES AND JOHN MERRILEES, 
Celebrated Grotesque and Classical Soloists, Violins, 
Harp, Ocarina, Handbells, and Rockophonicon. Pro- 
nounced success of France, Belgium, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and England. Late of Grand Cirques Ciotti, 
Priami, Fernando, Newsome, Hengler, and Alexandra 
and Crystal Palaces, London. Multum in parvo. 
Address, 37, Kenneth-road, Wandsworth-road, London. 


ILBONS! SILBONS!! 

The greatest troupe of Gymnasts and Acrobats in the 
world, the only artistes who turn a genuine double 
somersault, and catch bare hand to hand. Tremendous 
successes in Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, and all the prin- 
cipal towns of England, France, Spain, and Portugal. 
Splendid posters, 


O LO, THE BEAUTIFUL LADY FLY. 
SYLVESTER, THE WONDROUS MAN-PLY. 
* Fly-like they walk the ceiling hand in hand amidst 
breathless excitement.”—Vide Press. Permanent 
address, Black Prince Hotel, Norwich. 


ELLIE ESTELLE & CARRIE PACTON, 
CHARACTERISTIC 
DUETTISTS AND 
DANCERS, 
Sole Agent, Percy Williams. 


\ DLLE. CELIA AND ST. JOHN 

DWIGHT. Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
17th December, for run of Pantomime. The third 
seagon in four years. Engaged as specialities to perform 
our extraordinary imitation of Tyrolese Minstrels, also 
double and eccentric Dancing. 


ERMINIE, HERMINIE, HERMINIE, 
EMPRESS OF VOCALIZATION, 
For terms, dates, &c., all applications to 
Miss Apa HermIniz. Permanent Address, 
7, Horne-road, Battersea Park-road, London, 8.W. 


ATHERINA, OSCAR, AND MEDIA 
GLINKA, the Original Circassian Family of 
Vocalists and Instrumentalists, of Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, are open to accept engagements, Address, 2, 
Howard-street, Strand. 


\ R. MATT WALTON, and Troupe of 

Dogs and Monkeys, 14 in number, consisting of five 
splendid spotted Dalmatian .Hounds, one Russian 
Poodle, one Russian Retriever, one Greyhound, two 
French Poodles, one Maltese Poodle, and three clever 
Monkeys, including the Wonderful Monkey, Zeno, the 
first and only Gymnast Monkey that leaps from the 
perch. Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Christmas, for run of 
Pantomime. 
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PETER ROBINSON, : 
OXFORD STREET. 





Qe 


300 Pieces Lyons Gros Grain Silks, 
At 3s. 6d. per yard. 
SILKS. Special Purchase of Italian Silks, 


At 4s. 6d. per yard. 


The New Snow Flake, 


(Drap de Neige), in all Colours, 1s. to 4s. 6d. per yard, 


DRESSES. The Scarboro’ Serge, 


New Shades of Colours, 18s. 6d. to 293. 6d. the dress. 


Fur Lined Cloaks, 
Cashmere, from 42s, ; Silks, from 34 Guineas. 
MANTLES. Fine Camel Hair Cloaks, 


From 2 Guineas. 


Black Silk Costumes, ) 
From 44 Guineas ; Colours, from 5} Guineas. 
COSTU M ES. Serge and Homespun Costumes, | 


From 38s. 6d. ; Snow-flake, from 2} Guineas. 
Fans, Fichus, Trimmings, 


NOUVEAUTES, Flowers, Fancy Articles, 


Torchon, Moonlight, and Rainbow Laces, 
Coloured Lisse Embroidery. 


PATTERNS AND ILLUSTRATIONS FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
103 t0108,OXFORD STREET. 
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GENTLEMEN'S. = EVERY WATCH IN THE LATEST STYLE, — 
GOLD. SILVER. AND MOST CAREFULLY FINISHED. SILVER, GOLD. 
Guineas. Guineas. Superior London-made Lever Watches, Jewelled  @uineas. Guineas, 
12 to 20 5 to 10 SS Re 5toldO 10to 20 
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Keyless Half-Chronometers, Compensated for Variations of Temperature, adjusted 
in Positions, Winding and Setting Hands without a Key, for Gentlemen, 
= In Gold, 30 to 40 Gs.; ditto in Silver, 16 to 25 Gs. 


~ Ditto for Ladies, 
SH with richly Engraved Gold Cases and Dials, a 
Ry From 20 to 30 Gs, 
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JANUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Jan. 3, New Moon, 2h. 3m. p.m. Jan. 19. Full Moon, 0h. 10m. a.m, 
11. First Quarter, 6h. 46m. p.m. 25. Last Quarter, ' 3h, 49m. p.m. : 
— } 
“ This i is the trae, beginning of our end.” 
MIDSUMMER ‘Ment’ 8 Deasn, Act V., Scene 1. 





| High Water at 
i.| &:| MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO, | London Bridge. 6 
| Morn. | After. 
1/Tu | The Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, burned down, 1873. = 12 13 
2| W | First Sixpenny Day at Crystal Palace, 1876, when 8,287 persons paid. 0 42 9 & 
3 | TH | Macarthy, the Lion Tamer, killed at Preston, 1872. 5) 59 ff 


F | Complimentary Benefit to Mr. Charles Mathews at C. G. T., 1870. 
S| Opening of the New Grand Opera House, Paris, 1875. 


1 
4 2 29 ¥ 
5 2 
6 |B | Holborn Theatre re-named “The Duke’s,” 1876. 3 36) 
7 4 
8 4 


17 

54 
30 } 
2 


34 


M | Marriage of the Aztecs at St. George’s, iciidliaiaiaianeg 1867. 

Tu | Garrick Theatre, Whitechapel, opened, 1830. [Soldene 1st app., 1865. 
9| W | Howard Glover’s Musical Festival at Drury Lane, when Miss Emily, 5 ] 8) 
10 | TH | Farewell Banquet to Mr. Charles Mathews at Willis’s Rooms, 1870. 
11|F | Farewell Benefit to Mr. Charles Mathews at Calcutta, 1876. 

S| John Millicent, the Clog Dancer, died, 1865. 


} 
; | 
6 
7 29 
S | Theatre Royal, Edinburgh (“The Queen’s”), burned down, 1865. | 7 54) 8 22 
8 + 9 32 
0 
12 
| 





ANIA anor wwds —-& 
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— 
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1 
16 | W | The second anniversary of Our Boys at Vaudeville, 1877. 1 
17 | TH | Romeo and Juliet performed in six acts at Haymarket Theatre, for 
18|F | Mr. Frederick Lloyd, comedian, died, ag. 31, 1864. [Miss Neilson, '76.| 1 
19|S_ | Royal Albert Hall, Glasgow, burned down, 1876. 1 
20 S Arrest of Mr. Banner Oakley on charge of fraud, 1876. [1864. 2 4 
21|M | Miss Marie Charles, Columbine, Pavilion, d. from effects of burning,| 3 26, 3 48 
22 Tu | Opening of the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 1876. [1865.| 4 2 
23 | W | The Roadside Inn, new version of Robert Macaire, prod. atLyceum,, 4 55 5 17 
24| TH | Peep o’Day again revived at Adelphi, 1876. 5 37) 5 58 | 
6 
7 
ar 
9 
0 


25\F | Opening of the Royal Court Theatre, Sloane-square, 1871. 20) 
26|S_ | Funeral of Madame Parepa-Rosa at Highgate Cemetery, 1874. 


14|M | Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, destroyed by fire, 1869. 
15 | Tu | The Two Roses represented at Vaudeville for the 403rd time, 1875. 
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.27| 3B | New Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, opened, 1876. 
28|M_ | National Theatre, Washington, burned down, 1873. 
29 | Tu | New Olympic Theatre, Philadelphia, burned down, 1874, 1 1 22 
30| W | Funeral of Mr. Charles Kean at Horndean, Hampshire, 1868. oa) ee oe 
31 | TH | Mr. Springthorpe, Waxwork Proprietor, died at Dundee, 1864. 0 * 5 





PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CALENDAR. 
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Tae SEASONS. 


Spring commences March 21st ; Summer (longest 
day), June 2lst; Autumn, September 23rd ; 


Summer, at the ‘‘ Summer Solstice,” when he 
enters ‘* Cancer.” 
Winter (shortest ‘day), December 21st. Autumn, at the Autumnal Equinox,” when he 
mm 
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Spring commences at the 7 Vernal Equinox,” enters ‘ Libra.” : 
when the Sun enters “ Aries.” Winter, at the ‘‘ Winter Solstice,” when he enters 
“ Capricorn.” 
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FEBRUARY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 
i} Feb, 2. New Moon, 8h. 17m. a.m. | Feb. 17. Full Moon, 11h. 16m. a.m. 
10. First Quarter, Lh. 16m. p.m. 24. Last Quarter, 3h. 12m. am. 


oD 





“ How now, foolish Rheum.”—Kixe Joun. Act IV., Scene 1. 


High Water at 











_y 
| 
>. D. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETc, |ndon Bridge. 
| Morn, | After. 
1|F | Funeral of Miss Nelly Moore at Brompton Cemetery, 1869. | 130 1 53 
2\'S | Complimentary Benefit to Paul Bedford at Drury Lane, 1865. 913 2 $l 
3 | S | Paris, an entertainment by Arthur Sketchley atthe Egypt. Hall,’64. 2 47; 3 4 
4\M | Mr.J.C.M.Bellewcom. his readings of Hamlet at St.George’s H., 70.) 3 19} 3 35 
1 5 | ‘Tu | Action by Mr. Worboys, com., for accident on N.W.R., dam. 5001., 8.| 35014 5 
i 6| W | Hull, Theatre Royal, b. down, ’69. Lulu, the Gymnast, first app. at 4 20| 4 35 
7 \ Tu | John Parry’s Farewell Benefit at Gaiety Th., 77. [Holb.Amph.,’71. 4 49 5 4 | 
8\F | Funeral of Mr. Robt. Keeley at Brompton Gensienr, 1869. 1517) 5 $l | 
9\S A Japanese Troupe of Jugglers first app. at St. Martin’s Hall, 1667.) 5466 2 
10) Funeral of John Poole, Author of Paul Pry, at Highgate Cem., 1872. 6 21) 6 40 
11 | M_ | Oxford Music Hall partially burned down, 1868. [Gate, 1877. 7 ]| 7 97 
12 Ty | Dulwich College and its History recited by Mr. Blanche at St. John’ 8 7 57) 8 33 
13| W | Funeral of Mr. Wm. Batty, Eques. Manager, at Kensal Green, 1868.| 9 18 10 8 
14) TH, Charles Dickens takes Chair at Dramatic Sick Fund Festival, 1866.10 5911 39 
15 | F | Farewell Breakfast to Mrs. John Wood at Willis’s Rooms, 1872. mn ote 


49 
17| 3B _ | Nemesis acted for 162d and last time at Strand, 1874. | 
18|M | Sudden closing of Covent Garden by English Opera Company, 1866. 
19|'T | Sheep in Wolf's Clothing produced at Olympic, 1857. 
20 |W | Marriage of Miss Ellen Terry to Mr. G. F. Watts, 1864. | 
21 | TH) Mr. Chas, Mathews returned from India ; reappears at Brighton, ’76. 

22, F | Funeral of Miss Charlotte Cushman at Boston, U.S., 1870. | 
2° i) | National Training School for Music, Meeting at Mansion House, ’76. | 
24 S| Amateur perf. at Bijou Th., Haymarket, under Royal patronage, ’65.) 

25|M | Royal Box first fitted up at Strand Theatre for Prince of Wales, 1864. | 
26 | Tu | Alexandra Pal. bought by London Financial Assoc. for 890,0007 , ’77. | 8 

27 | W | | The Brothers Webb app. at the Princess’s as the Two Dromios, 1864. a — 1 
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i 16|S | American Theatre, San Francisco, destroyed by fire, 1868. | 


28 TH | Miss E.'Terry (Mrs. Watts) reapp. on the stage at the Queen’ 8, 1874. l 


NOTES OF THE CALENDAR. 


The year 5629 of the Jewish Era commences on September 28, 1878. 
Ramadan (Month of Abstinence observed by the Turks) commences on August 29, 1878. 
The year 1295 of the Mohammedan Era commences on January 5, 1878, and 1296 on Dece ember 26, 1878. 


LAW TERMS, 1878. 


PEG TNO siesenevexseccestnens begins January 11................0006+ ends January 31. 
NE IE vasictensacianensein UD RINE OD vcsticssopicaicsnacouses ends May 13. 
eR DOT novcesesescersceee I EER BT svsvncnctcsiccronencees ends June 17. 
Michaelmas Term ..... ...... begins November 2 .................. ends November 25, 
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: PHASES OF THE MOON. 
March 4. New Moon, 3h. 17m. a.m. March 18. Full Moon, 9h, 6m. p.m. 
12. First Quarter, 4h, 0m. a.m. | 25. Last Quarter, 4h. 49m. p.m. 
“ Sits the wind in that corner ?”—Mucu Apo Apout Noruina. Act II., Scene 3. 
| =| » ope 
M.| W.| MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO, Sika 
| id a ee ee Morn. | After, 
1|F | Sr. Dav. The Great Compton Benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, ’77.| 0 2412 53 
2|S | Mr. Benjamin Webster’s Comp. Benefit at Drury Lane Th., 1874. | 1 16) 1 37 
3| BH | Quinquacesma (SuRove Sunpay). Barnum’s Mu. &T. des. by fire,’68.| 1 55 2 11 
4|M | Twelfth Night,played at the Gaiety with Mr. Phelps as Malvolio,’76.. 2 26 2 41 
5 | Tu | Dinner to Mr. John Oxenford at the Junior Garrick Club, 1873. 2 55,3 8 
| 6| W | Aso Wep, The Garrick Thre. opened with a Variety Entertainmt.,’75.. 3 22) 3 35 
| 7 | TH | Perform. of the Savage Club at the Lyceum before the Queen, 1860.| 3 49 4 3 
| 8|F | Herr Joachim receives degree of Mus. Bac. at Cambridge, 1877. 4 18) 4 31 
9|S | Late Ld. Mayor Cotton entertd. by dram. prof. at Willis’s Rooms, ’77.| 4 45) 4 59 
10| S | Romeo and Juliet played for the first time at Crystal Palace, 1875. | 5 15) 5 30 
11|M | Weston’s Music Hall, Holborn, sold for 16,000U., 1866. 5 4716 7 
12| Tv | One hundredth night of The Wandering Heir at the Queen’s, 1874., 6 29) 6 55 
13| W | The Southminster Theatre, Edinburgh, burned down, 1875. 7 26,8 4 
) 14| TH | The New Variety Theatre at Hoxton opened, 1870. 8 52) 9 45 
15|F | Rownd the World in Eighty Days produced at Princess’s, 1875. 10 33/11 18 
16|S_ | Surrey Theatre, Sheffield, destroyed by fire, 1865. 1l 57| — 
17 = Sr. Parrick. Oxford Music Hall rebuilt and reopened, 1873. 0 29:12 54 
1 18| M | Elephant and Castle Theatre sold by auction for 2,7501., 1875. 1 17} 1 40 
) 19| Tu | Woman in Mawve produved at Haymarket, 1865. 2 1123 21 
tf 20| W | The Road to Ruin played at Vaudeville for 118th and last time, 1874.) 2 41| 3 2 
) 21| TH | Mr, W. S. Woodin prod. his third entermt. at Polygraphic Hall, 1864.) 3 22) 3 43 
) 22|F | Retirement of Mr. J. Baum from management of the Alhambra, 1875. 4 3) 4 24 
; 1 23|S | Celebration of Mr. Ransford’s Golding Wedding at Man. Ho., 1875.) 4 44 5 5 
; 24| S | Will of the late Mr. R. Keeley, com., prov., personalty, 18,000/., ’69.| 5 25) 5 46 
25 | M_ | Will of the late C. Kean prov., personalty sworn under 35,000/.,1868.| 6 8| 6 34 
) 26 | Tu | Death of Mr. W. H. Josephs, the well-known stage manager, 1865. | 7 3| 7 36 
” 27| W | Funeral of Mr, H. L. Bateman at Kensal Green Cemetery, 1875. 8 16,9 1 
28 | TH | South London Music Hall burned down, 1869. 9 53/10 39 
| 29|F | Opening of the Royal Albert Hall, Kensington, 1871. [is76.|11 19|11 54 
30|S | Jo performed at Globe Th. for the benefit of Newport Mkt. Refuge, — |12 22 
i) 31| D | 114th apniversary of Haydn’sbirthday celebrated at Exeter Hall, 1876.) 9 43) 1 3 
- . UNIVERSITY TERMS, 1878. 
OXFORD. CAMBRIDGE. 
Fae eciksss dines begins Jan. 14 ...... ends April 13. Begins .... Divides Ends 
Easter ......... begins April 24...... ends June 7. TR nccscrces Jan. 13... Feb, 26 midnight...April 12. ¢ 
Trinity ......... begins June 8 ...... ends July 6. Easter ...... April 26. May 24 noon......... June 21. 
Michaelmas ... begins Oct. 10 ...... ends Dec. 17. | Michaelmas Oct. 1 ... Nov. 8 noon ......... Dec, 16, 
The Act, July 2. The Commencement, June 18, 
- ates Seana aaet nei myeiae 
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April 2. 
10, First Quarter, 2h, 54m. p.m. 








. | | | High Water at 
D- | D- | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETO, |10ndon Bridge. 
| Morn, | After. 

: |M | Signor Salvini’s first appearance in England at Drary I Lane, 1875. 1 21) 1 37 

i'Tu Woden of Sangers’ Amphitheatre as a Skating Rink, 1876. 1 53; 2 8 

3 W | Weston and O’Leary’s Walking Match for 1,000/., 1877. 2 22) 2 35 
4\TuH | Queen's Theatre, Edinburgh, destroyed by fire, 1877. 2493 4 

| 5|F | Site of the old Theatre Royal, Leeds, sold for 9,566/., 1876. 3 18) 3 32 

6|S | Death of Mr. E. J. Loder, the composer, 1865. 3 47| 4 2 

7\S _| Sale of the effects of the old “ Beef Steak Club,” 1869. 418 4 34 

8|M | Mr. Charles Dillon reappears in London at the Surrey, 1871. 4515 9 

9 Tu | Leotard reappeared after two years’ absence at the Alhambra, 1868. 5 28) 5 50 
10;|W Opening of Highbury Barn under Mr. E. T. Smith’s management,| 6 14 6 43 
11 | TH | Mr. T. P. Cooke buried at Brompton Cemetery, 1864. [1871.| 7 16) 7 54 
12|F |The Risley Troupe of Acrobats first app. in London, Lyceum, 1868.) 8 38) 9 28 

y 
13|S |The old Queen’s Th. rebuilt and called the Prince of Wales’s Th.,,10 14/10 52 
| 14) = [and private view of the new handsome structure, ’65.\1] 27)11 57 
| 15! M_ | Opening of the Royal Aquarium Theatre by Mr. Edgar Bruce, 1876.) _. (12 24 
16| Ty | Vaudeville Theatre, Strand, opened, 1870. [1864 9 46 1 7 
17 | W | Fatal accident to Mr. Tilbury, husband of Miss Lydia Thompson, | 29 1 51 
18 | Tx | Fall of the Adelphi Music Hall at Oldham, Lancashire, 1869. 213) 2 34 
19|F | Goop Frivay. Signor Rossi, Italian Tragedian, Ist app. D. L., 1876.) 2 56) 3 17 
1 20) § | Presentation to Mr. R. M. Levey, 50 yrs. Mu. Dir. of T. R. Dublin, ’76.|, 3 39) 4 ] 
9] | = Easter Sun. Funeral of Mrs. George Almond (Miss E. Romer) at) 4 99) 4 44 
, 92|M | The Three Black Seals prod. at Astley's, 1864. [Brompt.Cem., 1868.) 5 7) 5 29 
93 |'Ty | Holborn Theatre renamed the Mirror Theatre, 1875. 5 53) 6 19 
94|W_ | Opening of the Alhambra Palace as a Theatre, 1871, 6 47| 7 17 
95 \Tx | Funeral of Mr. Augustus Harris at Brompton Cemetery, 1873. 7 50| 8 29 
96|F | First app. in England of Madame Janauschek at Haymarket, 1876.. 9 10) 9 52 
97\S__ | Miss Herbert took her farewell ben. as Manageress of St. James’s,’68.10 2911 2 
28|S | Woodcock’s Little Game produced at St. James's Theatre, 1864. 11 30/11 55 
29|M | Return to England of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean after their) — (12 17 
30 | Tu [three years’ tour round the world, 1866.) 0 — 54 
THe ROYAL FAMILY. 

THE QUEEN.—ALEXANDRINA VICTORIA, born Prussia, born October 18, 1831.—Jssue: Frederick 
May 24, 1819; succeeded her uncle, William EVs William Victor Albert, born January 27, 1859; 
June 20, 1837; proclaimed June 21; crowned June Victoria Elizabeth Augusta Charlotte, born July 24, 
28, 1838; married Feb. 10, 1840, her cousin, H.R.H. 1860; Albert Wilhelm Henry, born August 14, 1862; 
Prince Albert, of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, K.@., born Frederika Wilhelmina Amelie Vic toria, born April 
Aug. 26, 1819, died December 14, 1861. 12, 1866; Joachim Frederick Ernest Waldemar, 

Children.—Victoria Adelaide Mary Louisa (Prin- born Feb. 10, 1868 ; Sophia Dorothea, born June 14, 
cess Roy: al), born November 21, 1840. Married 1870; Margaret Beatrix Feodore, born April 22, 
? January 25, 1858, Prince Frederick William of 1872. 
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APRIL. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 
New Moon, 9h, 14m. p.m. | 


“ Thank you for your voices, thank you, 


Your most sweet voices.”—ConrioLanus. Act II., Scene 3. 








April 17. Full Moon, 5h. 57m. a.m. 
24. Last Quarter, 8h. 33m. a.m. 
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$ 
MAY. 
" PHASES OF THE MOON. 
May 2. New Moon, Oh. 50m. p.m. May 16. Full Moon, 2h. 31m. p.m. 
19. First Quarter, 10h. 32m. p.m. 24, Last Quarter, Lh. 41m. a.m. j 
** Golden lads and girls all must : 
Like chimney-sweepers come to dust.”—CymsBetine. Act IV., Scene 2. 








High Water at 

M.| Ww. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. a 
a Morn, | After. 
1,;W Opening of the new Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, 1875. 1 12) 1 30 
2) Tu | St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, burned down, 1875. 1 46) 2 2 
3|F | Funeral of W. C. Macready at Kensal Green, 1873. 2 17| 2 38 

4!S__ | Meeting of the Music Hall Profession at St. James’s Hall, 1876. 2 49| 3 6 

5| BS | Opening of the New Princess’s Theatre, Dunedin, 1876. 3 23) 3 42 
6|M_ | Niblo’s Theatre, New York, burned down, 1872. 4 0| 418 

7 |Tv | Funeral of Pablo Fanque, Equestrian Manager at Leeds, 1871. 4 38] 4 58 

8| W | Re-opening of the Royal Princess’s, Edinburgh, 1876. 5 20) 5 44 
9 | TH | Offenbach appeared in New York, 1876. 6 11) 6 40 

10|F | Chilperic produced at the Alhambra, 1875. 7 14, 7 49 

11|S__ | First dinner in aid of Dramatic College Funds, 1876. jis75.| 8 26) 9 4 
12 S | Verdi’s “Requiem” perf. for the first time in England at Albert Hall,, 9 44/10 19 
13|M | Zazela great attraction at the Royal Westminster Aquarium, 1877. 10 4911 20 

14| TU | The Hindoo Juagglers exhibited at the Aquarium, 1877. (1s76.\11 48} — 

‘ 15|W Queen’s Th., Long Acre, op. by Mr. J. Coleman with Signor Salvini, 0 14/12 39 
' 16 | TH | Paul Bedford’s Farewell of the Stage at the Queen’s Thestre, 1868. | 1 4] 1 29 
17|F | The Bells played for the 151st and last night at Lycenm, 1872. 1 52) 2 16 

18|S | First benefit of Miss E. Farren at the Gaiety Theatre, 1876. 2 38| 3 «1 
19| & | The last appearance of Madlle. Titiens at Her Majesty’s, 1877. 3 23] 3 45 

1 20|M_ | Sale by auction of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, 1874. 4. 9:42:31 
91|Tvu | Alexandra Theatre, Highbury Barn, opened, 1865. 4 5215 13 
22| W | Park Theatre, Stockholm, destroyed by fire, 1865. 5 3616 O 

23 | TH | Globe Concert Hall, Bristol, burned down, 1876. [Muswell-hill,’73.| 6 25) 6 51 

24\F |Brmrs or Queen Victorma. Opening of the Alexandra Palace,| 7 18) 7 47 
25|S_ | Escape of the Captive Balloon from Cremorne, 1869. 8 16| 8 48 

26| S | Destruction by fire of Princess’s Music Hall, Leeds, 1868. 9 22| 9 55 
. 27|M_ | Miss Amy Sedgwick (Mrs. Parkes) married to Mr. Pemberton, 1873.|10 25/10 54 
28) Tu | Theatre Royal, Leeds, destroyed by fire, 1875. 11 19\11 45 
: 29| W | Closing of the Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, abruptly, 1876. cme (ED: 7S 
30 | TH | Destruction of the Globe Theatre, Boston, U.S., by fire, 1873. 0 31\12 50 

31|F | The Park Theatre, Camden Town, first op.as “ The Alexandra,” 1873. 1 11) 1 31 





THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
(CONTINUED.) 


Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, born November Alice Maud Mary, born April 25, 1843; married 

9, 1841; married March 10, 1863, Princess Alexandra July 1, 1862, Prince Louis of Hesse Darmstadt, born 

; Caroline Maria, of Denmark, born December 1, September 12, 1837, Jssue: Victoria Alberta Eliza- 
; 1844, Jssue: Albert Victor Christian Edward, born beth Matilda Mary, born April 5, 1863; Elizabeth 
January 8, 1864; George Frederick Ernest Albert, Alexandra Louise Alice, born November 1, 1864 ; 


born June 3, 1865; yuise Victoria Alexandra Irene Marie Louisa Anna, born July 1], 1866; 
i} Dagmar, born February 20, 1867; Victoria Alex- Ernest Louis, born November 25, 1868; Victoria. 
andra Olga Mary, born July 6, 1868; Maud Char- born June 8, 1872; Marie Victoria, born May 24, 
lotte Mary Victoria, born November 26, 1869. 1874, . 
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I JUNE. 
4 PHASES OF THE MOON. 
‘ June 1, New Moon, th. 47m. a.m. June 14, Full Moon, th. 51m. p.m. 
| 8. First Quarter, 3h. 54m. a.m. 22. Last Quarter, 7h. 15m. p.m. 


June 30. New Moon, 0h. 37m. p.m. 





“We burn Daylight.”—Mrrry Wives or Winpsor. Act II., Scene 1. 


High Water at 


). D. i 
! W MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC, _0"don Bridge. 


Sv 


Morn, | After. 








oe eee 


26 |W = |Wagner’s new opera The Walkyrie produced at Munich, 1870. 10 1410 46 
27 | Tw Dinner given by Signor Salvini at Star and Garter, Richmond, 1875, 11 1711 46 
28/F | 459thand last night of Genevieve de Brabant at Philharmonic, 1873., — (12 14 
29 S | Hamlet reached the 200th consecutive night at Lyceum, 1875. |}0 401 4 
30 S The great festival for the Shah at Crystal Palace, 1873. 1 m 1 51 


See 


t 1 S_ | Remarkable heavy gale on the Oaks-day, and great destruction, 1877. 1 51, 2 10 
2.5 First app. of Herr Formes as Shylock at Princess’s Theatre, 1869. | 2 28 2 48 
| 3M Chilperic played at the Globe by a French Company, 1872. 3 7 3 27 
| 4 Tu Malle. Pitteri’s Farewell Benefit at Alhambra, 1870. | 3 47/4 9 
5 W Christine Nilsson’s Concert at St. James’s Hall, 1872. fis7o. 4 31 4 53 
6 'TH Farewell appearance of Madame Sainton Dolby at St. James’s Hall,, 5 16, 5 41 } 
7 F (Opening of the new Theatre Royal, Glasgow, 1869. fis76., 6 7 6 34 | 
8 S The great Complimentary Benefit to Mr. Buckstone at Drury Lane, 7 3) 7 33 : 
i 99'S |Wurrsunpay. Alexandra Palace, Muswell-hill, burned down, 1873, 8 4 8 35 
i) 10. M |The “ Paddy Green” benefit at the Gaiety, 1871. 9 8 9 43 
| 11 Tu Madame Ristori reappeared at D. L. after 10 years’ absence, 1873. 10 1410 45 | 
|} 12 W |Wagner’s opera Lohengrin produced at Drury Lane, 1875. 11 1811 49 i 
13 TH | Gédipus perf. for the first time in English at Crystal Palace, 1876. | — |12 19 
14. F  |Funeral of Mr. Charles Dickens at Westminster Abbey, 1870. 0 47,119 
15 S| Miss E. Bufton awarded 1,600/. comp. for railway accident, 1872. | 1412 6 | 
16| S&S |200th representation of Ages Ago at Gallery of Illustration, 1870. 2 29) 2 51 
17 M | Marriage of Capt. Bates and Miss Swann, Giant and Giantess, 1871., 3 14° 3 35 ) 
? 18 Tu | The Raising of Lazarus, cantata, by J.F. Barnett, prod. bytheNew. 3 57) 4 18 ) 
| 19 W |The Charing Cross Theatre opened, 1869. [Philharmonic Society. | 4 38 4 57 : 
| 90 TH Celebration of the Centenary of the D. L. Theatrical Fund, 1875. | 5 16 5 37 ‘ 
91\F |Mr. H. Neville played Bob Brierly for 936th time, ’75. [James’s, 1868. 5 57) 6 19 
22 |Malle. Schneider first app. in England as the Grand Duchess, St.. 6 39 7 0 
23, |Miss Helen Faucit app. at Lyceum for Mr. H. Irving’s benefit, 1876.| 7 23 7 46 
24M _ First performance of Myers’s Hippodrome, Crystal Palace, 1876. | 8 11) 8 38 
25 |'l'u |Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace, 1877. 9 10 9 43 | 
; . 
; 





(CONTINUED.) 

Alfred Ernest Albert, Duke of Edinburgh, born Victor Albert. Ludwig Ernest Anton, born April 14, 
August 6, 1844; married January 23, 1874, Marie 1867; Albert John Charles Frederick Alfred George, 
: born February 26, 1869; Victoria Louise Sophie 
October 17, 1853 | Augustus Amelia Helena, born May 2, 1870; Fran- 
Helena Augusta Victoria, born May 25, 1846; | coe dees te tare Augusta Marie Christiania, 
married July 5, 1866, H.R.H. Prince Frederick | Louisa Caroline Alberta, born March 18, 1848; 
’ Charles Christian Augustus, of Schleswig-Holstein married March 21, 1871, to the Marquis of Lorne, 

( Sondertourg Augustenburg. /ssve: Christian | eldest son of the Duke of Argyll. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY. r 


Alexandrovna, Grand Duchess of Russia, born 
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JULY. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 
July 7. First Quarter, 8h. 20m. a.m. | July 22. Last Quarter, 0h. 15m. p.m. 


14, Full Moon, lOh, 54m. a.m. 29. New Moon, 9h. 40m p.m, 


vo 


‘As Merry as the Day is Long.’”—Mucu Apo Anout Noruine, Act II., Scene 1. 


| 
| 


High Water at 














(CONTINUED.) 


Arthur William Patrick Albert, Duke of Con- Duke of Cambridge, born March 26, 1819. Augusta 
naught, K.G., born May 1, 1850. Caroline, born July 19, 1822 ; married June 28, 1843, 
Leopold George Duncan Albert, born April 7, Frederick, Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
1853 Mary Adelaide of Cambridge, born November 27, , 
_— Mary Victoria Feodore, born April 14, 1833; married June 12, 1866, to His Royal Highness 
Francis Paul Charles Louis Alexander of Teck, 
Royal Princes and Princesses (Cousins of the Prince of the Austrian Empire. 
Queen): Duke of Cumberland, born May 27, 1819. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY. a 


lA 
D. D. | London Bridge. ff 
M.| W.| MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. | Be. 
Morn. | After. 
1 M_sFirst appearance in England of Fantaisies Parisiennes Company at| 2 12 2 34 
2 Tu Close of the Opera Bouffe season at the Lyceum, 1870. (Gaiety, 1871.| 2 55 3 16 
3 W_ Foundation-stone laid of the new Standard Th., Shoreditch, 1867. | 3 38 4 0 
4 TH Dinner to J. L. Toole at Birmingham on his going to America, 1874.) 4 23 4 45 
5 F \Madame Angot perf. at the Philharmonic for 234th and last time, 5 95 3i 
658 | Malle. C. Nilsson sings for the Queen at Windsor Castle, 1869. ['74.) 5 54 6 18 | 
73 |Grand Féte and Reception to M. Lesseps at Crystal Palace, 1870. | 6 44 7 9 
8 | M |Sale of W. C. Macready’s library, &c., 1873, realised 1,392U. 735)8 2 
9 Tu | Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, burned down, 1877. 8 32;9 5 
10 W (Fatal accident to M. de Groof, “ The Flying Man,” 1874. 9 4110 18 
11 | TH | Clearing of the ruins of Rotunda Th., Liverpool, burned down, 1877. 10 5611 33 
12 F | Miss Russell (Mrs. Morton) gains 570/. damages for railwayaccident,, — |12 8 
13.8  |Opening of The Hall by the Sea, Margate, 1866. [1s70., 0 40 1 9 
14| |Farewell banquet to Mr. Barry Sullivan at Alexandra Palace, 1875., 1 36 2 0 
15 | M |Funeral of Mr. Samuel Lover a! Kensal Green Cemetery, 1868. 2 23) 2 44 
16 | Tu | Departure of Mr. J. L. Toole for America, 1874. (ville, 1872., 3 4) 3 23 (| 
17|W London Asswrance acted for the 165th and last time at the Vaude-- 3 41 4 0 
18 Tu |A remarkable five-act play, called Helen Douglas, produced at Hay-| 4 18 4 36 |} 
19 F | L’Africaine, Meyerbeer’s opera, prod. atC. G., 1865. [market, 1870. 4 52 5 7 , 
20 S_ |The new Theatre Royal, Margate, opened, 1874. fise9.| 5 23 5 40 ( 
21|S | Narrow escape of Malle. Schneider at St. James’s from being burned, 5 57, 6 15« 
22|M_ (Canterbury Music Hall, Washington, burned down, 1869. 6 33 6 7 
23 Tu |The Zouave Crimean Company appear at Princess’s Theatre, 1860.| 7 13 7 3 
24 |W | Farewell banquet to Mr. Barry Sullivan at Liverpool, 1875. 8 3 8 39 
25 TH |Mrs. Scott Siddons first appeared in Melbourne, 1876. |9 694 48 } 
26|F | Arrival of Mr. J. L. Toole in New York, 1874. 10 2811 64 
27\S  |Mdile. Christine Nilsson married to M. Rouzeaud, 1872. 11 42) — 
28| | Five hundredth night of Our Boys at the Vaudeville, 1876. | 0 1612 44 
29|M |Marriage of Adelina Patti to Marquis de Caux, 1863. 1110 1 35 y 
30 Tu |Mr, Barry Sullivan sails for America once more, 1875. | 1 59) 2 21 
31 ied | Accident at Victoria Music Hall, Manchester, 23 killed, 1868. c 2 " $63 
| 








D.| D 
M.| W. 
1 

2\F 


10 $8 


13) Tu 
14; W 
15 Tu 
16 F 
17 
is 3 
1 19|\M 
20 | Tu 
21; W 
| 22\ TH 
23 F 
248 





26 M 


527 \ Tu 


29 Tu 
30 \F 


ow 
—_ 
RM 


August. 5. First Quarter, lh. 19m. p.m. 





Tu A Warning to Bachelors, by Mr. Mortimer, perf. at the Vaudeville) 3 23, 3 45 
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AUGUST. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


August 21. Last Quarter, 4h. 7m. a.m. 


13. Full Moon, 0h, 16m. a.m. | 28. New Moon, 5h, 59m, a.m. 


“The Ripest Fruit first falls.’—Ricnanp tue Sxconp, Act II., Scene 3. 


High Water at 


London Bridge. 
MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. ae 


| Morn. After. 








Acc. to Miss Eleanor Bufton on Met. Rlwy., 71. [for 202d time, ’72. 4 7) 4 28 
Dividend of ten per cent. declared by Alhambra Company, 1876. | 4 49) 5 11 


| 
| 


| 


One hundredth night of Joan of Arc at the Queen’s Theatre, 1871. | 5 31, 5 52 
Formosa produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1869. [11,900/., 1874. 6 15 6 38 
The Alexandra Theatre, Park-st., Camden Town, sold by auctionfor; 7 3 7 29 
Opening of Opera Comique with Mr. C. Morton as manager, 1875. | 7 59 8 33 
Messrs. Gatti commence Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden, ’74.| 9 13. 9 59 
Oxford Music Hall reopened, 1869, 10 4411 28 
Mr. J. Clarke married Miss Teresa Furtado, 1872. | a ton 7 
Miss Braddon the novelist appeared on the stage at Jersey, 1876. 038 1 6 
Sale of the Alhambra Music Hall, Portsmouth, for 8,0001., 1874. 1 30 1 52 
Funeral of Ada Isaacs Menken at Paris, 1868. 2 12) 2 29 
| T'he Black Crook played at Alhambra for 204th and last time, 1873., 2 46 3 3 
Celebration of Sir Walter Scott’s centenary at Crystal Palace, 1871.. 3 18 3 34 
Opening of Kensington Park Music Hall, Notting-hill, 1869. 13 50\4 5 
|Miss Wallis married Mr. John Lancaster at Brighton, 1876. (419) 4 35 
| Reopening of Charing Cross Theatre by Miss Fowler, 1869. '4505 4 
| Mother Goose revived at Sadler’s Wells by Mr. J. A. Cave, 1866. 5 175 32 
‘Foresters’ Day at Crystal Palace, 1872; number present, 84,955. | 5 48 6 6 
'Mr. W. Holland’s 8th Annual Benefit at N. Woolwich Gardens, 1876.| 6 26 6 48 
Foresters’ Féte at Crystal Palace, 1871; visitors, 84,925. 17. 13) 7 42 | 
Mr. J. L. Toole makes his reappearance in England, 1875. 1817/9 1 


\Funeral of Mr. John Milano at Brompton Cemetery, 1874. 11869. 9 50.10 35 
\Professor Jenkins crossed Niagara with a velocipede on a tight-rope, 11 17)11 56 


Mr. Morgan Smith, coloured tragn., app. as Othello at Olympic, 1866. \— 12 27 

Sale of the Entertainment properties at the Colosseum, Regent’s 0 52) 1 15 

Sadler’s Wells bought in for’ 1,0201., 1875. (Park, 1868. 1 38 2 0 

Babil and Bijou produced at Covent Garden, 1872. | 2 20' 2 42 
3 


| Wilton’s Music Hall, East Smithfield, burned down, 1877. 


2) 3 21 
|Miss Kate Terry's farewell benefit at Adelphi, 1867, and retirement) 3 42)! 3 
[from the stage, as Juliet. | 


TABLE OF POPULATION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 











ND) AtwerGare ......cccvccscovcsscoces BG, 209 | Bathe ....ccccorccrcessercesvorooses EF III vcnnsnsicsenensexessabos 145,830 
BRETAGOR cccesevevsveccesccsscces FOBOB | BECIOM ...-ccrceresrsercesseeseece DALES | IRIQMROR .coccoccn-covserscseseee 90,011 
ACCrINZtON ..........000eee 21,788 | Birkenhead — .........000-. 45,418 eee 182,552 
Aldershot..........<.-.-+....... 21,682 | Birmingham .................. 343,787 | Burnley  ...........-cesescesses 40,858 

| Ashton-under-Lyne ......... 31,084 | Bishopwearmouth .. 58,626 | Burton-on-Trent ............ 20,378 
Aston (Warwick) .........-.. BRIE SITE, cvndcnccecncscesnssce. DENI EINE wicccortnscenncotnrcccutinnase 38,596 
Barnsley ..........00:s0-0e00000 SEABA | WWI ....000ccccecesrceresseesee 82,853 | Cambridge .................000 30,078 
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SEPTEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Sept. 3. First Quarter, 8h. 25m. p.m. Sept. 19. Last Quarter, 6h. 30m. p.m. 
11, Full Moon, 3h, 49m. p.m, 26. New Moon, 2h. 10m. p.m. 





“The wien hath Sold him a aeitein, 
A Goose! That’s Flat.”—Love’s Lasour’s Lost. Act III., Scene 1. 


| High Water at 










































| 
x w| | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, occurRENcES, Ero, M4 Bridge. 
| | Morn. | After. 

1 | S | Lamentable suicide of Mr. Walter Seiaiiiiien 1871. | 4 24 4 44 

2 M sMr. Creswick engaged at the Standard Theatre, 1873. 5 5 5 25 

3 Tv |Mr. Henry Neville played Bob Brierly for the thousandth time, 1875. 5 47 6 11 

4 W Benefit at the Oxford M. H. for the family of the late J. Hillier,1874.. 6 35 7 3 

5 | TH Funeral of Mr. Walter Montgomery at Brompton Cemetery, 1871. 7 35 8 15 

6 F |Greenwich Theatre opened by Mr. Jones Finch, 1873. /9 1 951 

7.8 First brick laid by Malle. Titiens of Opera House on Thames Em- 10 3811 21 

8S | Destruction of Spa Saloon, Scarborough, by fire, ’76. [bankment, '75. 1 156 — 

9 M Last night of performing at the old Victoria, 1871. | 0 27,12 51 
10 Tu The Holliday Street Theatre, Baltimore, burned down, 1873, | 1 13) 1 51 
11|\W First night of the Bateman management of the Lyceum, 1871. 149 2 5 
12 TH Clancarty played at Olympic for 164th and last time, 1874. | 2 20 2 34 
13 F Last night of performance at “ The Oriental,” 1873. | 2493 3 
14 S| Funeral of Mr. William Cullenford at Norbiton Cemetery, 1874. 3.17, 3 31 | 
15| 3 | Mr. George Honey appears at Boston, America, 1875. | 345 4 1 
16|M_ (Opening of Hengler’s Grand Cirque, Argyll-street, 1871 415 4 295 
17 Tu Departure of Mr. Frederic Maccabe for America, 1874. [1s75.| 4 44) 4 58 
18 W (Closing of the Charing Cross Theatre under Mr. Field’s management, 5 13) 5 31 
19 TH Reappearance on the London stage, after6 years’ absence, of MissL.| 5 50 6 13 
20 F (Launch of the G. V. Brooke Lifebuat at Dublin, ’66. [Thompson, '74., 6 38 7 10 
21'S ‘The Court Theatre at Dresden destroyed by fire, 1869. | 7 46 8 30 
22'S ‘The Circus at Berlin destroyed by fire, 1875. 1869. 92110 9 
23 M |Drama of Turn of the Tide passes its 100th night at the Queen’s, 10 5311 29 
24 Tu The Balfe statue placed in the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre, 1874., — 12 1 
25|W (‘New Theatre Royal, Belfast, opened, 1871. 0 2712 49 
26 TH Whale brought to Westminster Aquarium, 1877. | 111 1 33 
27'F |Great complimentary benefit to Mdlle. Dejdzet at Paris, receipts 1 53) 2 12 
28\8 | Hippodrome at Paris destroyed by fire, 1869. [4,0002., 1874. 2 33 2 55 
29| BS |Micuaetmas Day. Death of whale at Westminster Aquarium, 1877. 3 17) 3 36 
30 M | Reopening of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Glasgow, 1869. | 3 57, 4 20 

| | 
TABLE OF POPULATION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(CONTINUED. ) 
Cardiff . 39,536 | Darlington . 27,729 | Gateshead .... 48,627 
Carlisle . $1,049] Derby ..... + 49,810 | Gloucester . . 18,341 
Cheltenham 41,923 | Devonport. -» 49,449 | Gravesend . .. 21,265 
Chester ......... .« 85,257 | Dewsbury .. + 44,764 | Great Grimsby . - 20,244 
| eee =. BETAINE | senvnescnsansactepesoncsasy” EINE MED nok sénessaceerseninamianed 65,510 
NI a silences oe SS ae cae 43,782 | Hanley .............cc0e00e+-e020. 39,976 
QP GTIET 300 craccccocceronceesee 37, GTO | BRCROE .....ccccscccecsccssesecsce 94,650 Eee 
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p. MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. an ee. 
Morn, | After. 
1 Tu Mr.J.S. Clarke closed a brief but bril. engagement at Haymarket, '75. 442,5 2 
2 W Messrs. Nordblom and Maybrick app. in Bohemian Girl, St. James's, 5 25 5 49 
3 TH Opening of the Holborn Amphitheatre for Eques. season, 1869. [1871., 6 15 6 46 
4 F  |Philharmonic Music Hall, Ramsgate, burned down, 1870. | 7 20| 7 59 
5 S (The Licence of Cremorne Gardens lapsed for ever, 1877. (Cem.,’74.| 8 42) 9 32 
6 S Funeral of Mr. Nish, of Moore and Burgess Minstrels, at Brompton 10 1910 57 » 
7 M_ | Reappearance of Mr. Chas, Mathews in London after his Australian 11 2911 57¢ 
8 Tu Funeral of Malle. Titiens at Kensal Green Cemetery, 1877. [tour,’72..| — (12 2: 
9 W Promenade Concerts at the Agricultural Hall, 1875. 0 43) 1 1 
0 TH Opening of Olympic Th. under Mr. W. H.Liston’s management, 1869.. 1 19 1 35 
1 F (Amphitheatre, Holborn, opened as “ The National,” 1873. 151;)2 5 
2 S Opening of the new East London Th., late “The Effingham,” 1867. | 219 2 33 
3 S Dane. Licence at the Alhambra refused by the Middlesex Magistrates, | 2473 1 
4 M Trial of Fonblanque v. Buckstone—verdict for plaintiff, 1857. [1870. 315 3 30 
5 Tu Mr. Palgrave Simpson elected Sec. of Dramatic Authors’ Soc., 1868. 345 4 1 
6 W The Charing Cross Th. reop. under the name of “ The Folly,” 1876,, 4 16 4 32 
7 TH Mr. Joseph Jefferson returns to N. Y. with his son-in-law, Mr. Far- 449 5 8 
8 F | Miss Kate Terry married to Arthur Lewis, Esq., 1867. [jeon, 1877. 5 30 5 53 
19 S__Blondin crosses the high rope at Crystal Palace on a bicycle, 1869. | 6 20 6 51 
20 S Duke of Edinburgh played as first violin at Albert Hall, 1873, | 7 29 8 10 
21 M |The Oriental Music Hall, Poplar, opened as a Theatre, 1867. | 8 56 9 43 
22 Tv Zuleika the Persian Princess first acted in London at Charing Cross 10 2210 56 
23 W The Theatre at Tiflis, Russia, burned down, 1874. | Theatre, 1873. 1] 2711 54 
24 TH The dramatic prof. entertained by the Lord Mayor atthe Mansion. — 12 18 
25 F Miss Soldene and Company arrive in New York, 1874. [House, 1876. 9 40 1 3 
26 S | Michael William Balfe, the composer, buried at KensalGreen Ceme-| 1 26 1 47 
| 27 S |Cat Show at the Crystal Palace, 1872. [tery,1870.. 2 9 2 31 
28 M (Dryden's play of Amphitryon produced at the Court Theatre, 1872. 2 54 3 16 
29 Tu Opera Comique Theatre opened, 1870. New Grecian Theatre) 3 38 4 1 
80 W {opened, 1877, with Bound to Succeed.| 4 23 4 47 
31 Tu The School for Scandal played for the 404th and last night at the 5 9 5 33 
| [ Vaudeville, 1873. , 
TABLE OF POPULATION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
(CONTINUED.) 
Heywood ........................ 21,248 | Leamington .................. 22,743] Macclesfield ...... 35,450 
Huddersfield ...... ee 95,220 | Maidstone ..... exeeeee 26,196 
PIT iresdestniunicsnnde . 121,892 | Leigh (Lancashire) ......... 33,592 | Manchester .. .... B51,189 
Ipswich CONT PGIRID.  cnrcncccessscenesoncesss 26,766 | Merthyr Tydvil............... “51,949 
TOBE ncrcvcrcccccvnerssvceseeses 56,627 | Liverpool  ..............006:00 493,405 | Middlesborough ............ 39,563 
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OCTOBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON, 


Oct. 3. First Quarter, 7h. 0m. a.m. | Oct. 19. Last Quarter, 7h. 9m. a.m. 


11. Full Moon, &h. 54m. a.m, 25. New Moon, 10h. 58m. p.m. 
“‘ What is the opinion of Pythagoras 


Concerning Wild Fowl?”—Twetrrn Nicut. Act IV., Scene 2. 


High Water at 
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NOVEMBER. | 





PHASES OF THE MOON. 
Nov. 1. First Quarter, 9h. 50m. p.m. Nov. 17. Last Quarter, 5h. 58m. p.m. 
10. Full Moon, 2h. 33m. a.m. 24. New Moon, 9h. 10m. a.m. 


“ And Men sit down to that nourishment 
Which is called Supper.”—Love’s Lasour’s Lost. Act I., Scene 1. 


| High Water at 

















5 cel 
. | Ww. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC. = — ee 
; orn, | aT. 
1 F | Oxford Music Hall, Oxford-street, burned down, 1872. | 5 59 6 28 
2 S |The Criterion Hall, Piccadilly, op. with the Bros. Wardroper, 1874. | 6 59 7 34 f 
3S | Funeral of Mr. English, the theatrical agent, at Calcutta, 1875. | 8 10) 8 48 { 
4M. | Sale of the late Walter Montgomery’s stage dresses, i872 ; prod. 80/.. 9 3010 9 | 
5 | Tu |Mr. Morton’s Opera Bouffe Company at the Gaiety, 1873. 19 4311 12 
6 | W |Last night of The School for Scandal at Prince of Wales’s, 1874. /11 3G w= 
7 | Tx | Miss Cushman took her farewell of the stage at Booth’s Th., N.Y.,’74., 0 212 23 
| §8|F |Mr. Charles Mathews takes his benefit and departs for India, 1875. | 0 41/12 58 
9|S  |Brera or Prince or Wags. Mr. C. Dickens left for America, 1867.| 1 16) 1 32 

1 10|S |Last appear. on the stage of Mr. G. Belmore at Boston, America, ’75.| 1 48) =: & 
11|M _ |The Spanish Bellringers appear at the Gaiety Theatre, 1874. 2 20) 2 36 
12|Tvu |One hundredth night of School for Scandal at the Vaudeville, 1872. 2 52, 3 8 

: 13| W |Artemus Ward appears at the Egyptian Hall, 1866. 3 26) 3 43 

; 14 | TH |222nd and last night of Happy Land at the Court Theatre, 1873, 4 1419 

{ 15|F | Queen’s Theatre, Long Acre, opened under Mrs. Seymour’s manage-| 4 38 4 58 
16|S |New Concert Hall opened at the Grecian, City-road, 1872. [ment, '73.| 5 2] | 5 46 
17'S Funeral of Mr. George Belmore at New York, 1875. 6 12 6 42 
18|M_ |Offenbach’s Grand Duchess first prod. in England at Covent Garden, 7 14) 7 47 | 

, 19 |Tv | Miss Neilson makes her first appearance in America, 1872. [1867.. 8 23,9 1 
20 |W = | Faust produced at Drury Lane Theatre, 1866, 9 39110 14 

‘| 21 | TH | Funeral of Rossini, the composer, at Paris, 1868. 110 4611 16 

1,22\F | Peep o’Day revived at Adelphi, 1873. [lane, 1868.11 45) — 

) 93\S |Fire at Grieve and Telbin’s painting-room, Charles-street, Drury-| 0 1212 36 
24'S |Complimentary benefit to Mr. E. Falconer at Drury Lane, 1875. 1 Dy ae 
25\M_ |Farewell benefit to Mr. Harry Boleno, the clown, at Drury Lane, ’71. | 1 5 1) 2 15 

} 26 | Tu | Mr. Gilbert's action against Pall Mall Gazette, verdict for def., 1873.| 2 40, 3. 3 
27 | W | Opening of Astley’s under Mr, W. H. C. Nation’s management, 1866.| 3 26) 3 50 
28 | TH | Opening of the new Globe Theatre, London, 1868. [2,6472.| 4 13) 4 36 
99|F |Sixth and last day of sale of Lacy’s Theatrical Library, 1873 ; realised! 4 58) 5 20 

i} 30|S |Sr.Anprew. Opening of Niblo’s new Theatre, New York, 1872. 5 *" 6 8 

\ 
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'| Newcastle-on-Tyne ......... 128,443 | Plymouth  ..........ssssseseee 68,758 | Rotherham .................. m=. 25,087 
MOEWICN .00.02:00000rceccereeeee GATOS | POCRROR.  ccccccscscscscsccesesese 103,000 | Bt. Helens .......c..ccccecceeee 45,134 
}} Nottingham ...........000 86,621 | Portsmouth  ...............66 113,569 | Scarborough .................. 24,259 
HN QUANAM  .....0...creereereecerres 82,629 | Preston....... e+ 85,427 | Sheffield ..............0.00-000. 209,046 
Over Darwen ...........0000008 21,278 | Reading .... . 82,324 | Southampton. .................. 53,741 
Oxford .......eccrrcereeseereoses 31,404 | Rochdale 44,559 | Southsea .............ceccecceree 26,436 
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ot signee gene qeietimengenmtioe: aopmtndies 


DECEMBER. 


PHASES OF THE MOON. 


Dec. 1. First Quarter, 4h. 37m. p.m. Dec. 17. Last Quarter, 3h. 8m. a.m. 
9. Full Moon, 7h. 49m. p.m. 23. New Moon, 9h. 24m. p.m, 
Dec. 31. First Quarter, lh. 57m. p.m. 








“ Tf all the year were playing Holidays, 
To sport would be as tedious as to work.” 
Henry THE Fourtn. PartI. Act I., Scene 2. 


| | High Water at 





























> 1. | MEMORABILIA OF THEATRICAL EVENTS, OCCURRENCES, ETC, | 1240" Bridge. 
sok e | Morn. | After. 

1'S  |\Death of the celebrated Mdlle. Dejazet at Paris, 1875. 6 32) 6 59 

2 M_ (Opening of Holborn Amphitheatre under Mr, C. Weldon’s man., 72.| 7 26 7 53 

3 Tu | Several West-end Theatres closed through the “ Gas Stokers’” strike,| 8 23) 8 56 

4 W |Funeral of Madame Grisi at Pere La Chaise, Paris, 1869. fis72., 9 3110 4 

5 Tu ‘Sale of T. H. Lacy’s Theatrical Portrait Gallery, &c., 1873. 110 3411 3 

6|F | Her Majesty’s Theatre burned down, 1867. {lives, 1876.11 3111 55 

7\S |The fire at Brooklyn Theatre, New York, found to have cost 300) — (12 18 

8 & | Funeral of Mr. Watts Phillips at Brompton Cemetery, 1874. [1870., 0 39 1 0 

9 | M_ |Faneral of Mr. F.G. Young at the Elswick Cem., Newcastle-on-Tyne,| 1 20 1 40 
10 | Tu |Met. Music Hall, Edgware-rd., reopens under Mr. E. Winder, 1866. 1 59 2 18 
11 |W |Miss H. Hodson’s action against Mr. Tremaine, 420/. damages, 1873. | 2 36 2 55 
12 Tx | Great reception of “The Claimant” at Metropolitan Music Hall, 1872.| 3 14 3 33 
13. F  |Christmas Eve, one-act opera, brought out at Covent Garden Th.,’65.| 3 53 4 13 { 
14'S |Mr. J. G. Shore awarded 1001. damages for personal injuries at the) 4 34 4 54 if : 
15 |S |Opening of new Music Hall at Sheffield, 1873, (Standard, 1874., 5 15 5 39 : 
16 | M_ |Foundation-stone laid of New Opera House, Thames Embankment, 6 4 6 29 . 
17 Tu |117th and last night of Formosa at Drury Lane, 1869. (1875. 6 54 7 21 
18 W |New Standard Theatre opened 1867. South London Palace op. 1869. 7 51, 8 22 
19 TH |288rd and last night of Last Days of Pompeii burlesque at Vaude-| 8 55 9 31 f 
20\F (Mr. Fechter sailed for New York, 1869. (ville, 1872.10 510 40 
21S |Mr. H. Wigan’s farewell benefit as Lessee of the Olympic, 1866. 11 1511 48 
92'S |Miss Bateman’s farewell benefit at Her Majesty’s Theatre, 1865. a Ie 36 
23|M_ |Opening of the new Victoria Palace Theatre, Waterloo-road, 1871. | 0 49 1 17 
24 Tu |Opening of the new Albion Theatre, Poplar, 1873. 1 44; 2 10 | : 
25) W |Cunisrwas Day. 2 34) 2 56 | 
96|Tu |Boxinas Nicut. Mr. and Mrs. F, Belton leave for Australia, 1872. | 8 19) 3 41 | 

'O7\F | Bower Saloon” rebuilt and opened as New Stangate Theatre, 1875. 4 3 4 23 ' 
298 S | Accident at Theatre Royal, Bristol, 1869. 443.5 2 
yo) & (Opening of Wilcox’s Music Hall, Whitechapel-road, 1871. 5 21 5 40 
30M Opening of the Alexandra Hall, Nottingham, 1875. 5 59 6 19 
831 Tu Foundation-stone laid of new Music Hall, Buxton, 1875. 6 397 0 
TABLE OF POPULATION 
OF THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
(CONTINUED. ) 
| Sects Ctehde ene Sigua | Tonteah Parke. 86,048 | Welverioampton’”-. aetamn 

Stockport... 53,014 | Wakefield ........ ++ 28,069 | Worcester ...........00000006 33,226 ; 
Stockton-on-Tees ............ 27,738 | Walsall _........... --» 46,447 | Yarmouth .............cccc00 41,819 : 
Sunderland ...............-++++ 98,242 | West Bromwich..... se AEE TINIE aschaabiinrieteasinspdacaniinietieanis 43,796 : 
THPtOn .......0seeereerenceneenres 29,445 | West Hartlepool ... . 21,110 
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Action against Pall 
Mall Gazette, by Mr. 
Gilbert oF 

Adelphi Theatre 

Ages Ago 

‘detaent Hall... 

Albert Hall, Duke of 
Edinburg h. 

Albion aes. 

Alexandra Palace _... 

Alexandra Palace (New) 

Alexandra Palace... 

Alexandra Theatre, 
Highbury Barn... 

Alexandra Theatre, 
Camden Town ; 

Alhambra Music Hall 

Alhambra Palace 

Alhambra Palace... 

Almond, Mrs. George 

Amphitryon 

Astley’s 

Aztecs, The ... 

Babil and Bijou : 

Balfe, Michael William 

Balfe Statue 

Baltimore, Holiday 
Street Theatre 

Barnum’s Museum 

Bateman, H. L, 

Bateman, Miss — 

Bates, Captain, and 
Miss Swann ats 

Batty, William 

Baum, John ... 

Bedford, Paul... 

Bedford, Paul... 

Beef Steak Club : 
Belfast, New Theatre, 
Roy al ; 

Bellew, J.C. M. 

Belmore, George 

Bells, The... 

Belton, Mr. and Mrs... 

Berlin Circus ... 

Black Cr \ 








INDEX. 
PIECES, PLACES, AND PERFORMERS 


ENUMERATED IN THE CALENDAR. 


November. 
November. 
June. 
October. 


October. 
December. 
February. 
May. 
June. 


May. 


August, 
August, 
April. 
October. 
April. 
October. 


November, 


January. 
August. 
October. 


September. 
September. 


March, 
March. 
December. 


June. 
February. 
March. 
February. 
May. 
April. 


September. 


February. 
November, 
May. 
December. 


.. September. 
. August, 


Blondin “s 
Boleno, Harry... 
Boston, Globe Theatre 
Bower Saloon .. : 
Braddon, Miss 
Bristol, Globe Concert 
Hall . 
Bristol, New Music Hall 
Bristol, Theatre owe 
Buckstone, Mr. 
Bufton, Eleanor 
Bufton, Eleanor “6 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Charing Cross Theatre 
Charles, Marie 
Chilperic 
Chilperic 
Christmas Eve 
“ Claimant, The” 
Clancarty 
Clarke, J. S. 
Clarke, J. S. .. 
Colosseum ;TheRegent’s 
Park aaa 
Compton Benefit 
COOMBS Rok. .5+ 
Cotton, Lord Mayor .. 
Court Theatre. 
Court Theatre, “ Happy 
Land” 
Covent Garden Theatre 
Cremorne Gardens 
Cremorne Gardens 
Creswick, Mr.. 
Criterion Hall, Picea- 
dilly .. ie aay 
Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace... 
Crystal Palace... aes 
Cullenford, William .., 
Cushman, Charlotte ... 
Cushman, Miss 
De Groof 





October. 
November, 
May. 
December. 
August. 


May. 
December. 
December. 
June. 
June. 
July. 
June. 
August. 
September. 
October. 
January. 
May. 

June. 
December. 
December. 
September, 
August. 
October. 


August, 
March. 
April. 
March. 
January. 


November. 
February. 
May. 
October. 
September, 


November. 
January. 
June. 
August, 
October. 


February. 
November. 
July. 








x sacra 
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INDEX. 
Dejazet, Malle. September. | Grisi, Mdme. December. 
Dejazet, Malle. December. | Hamlet June. 
Dickens, Charles February. | Handel F estival June. 
Dickens, Charles June. Harris, Augustus April. 
Dickens, Charles November. Haydn's Birthday March. 
Dillon, Charles . April. Haymarket Bijou 
Dolby, Mdme. Sainton June. Theatre . February. 
Dramatic Authors’ So- Heavy Gale . June, 
ciet October. Helen Douglas July. 
Dramatic College Funds May. Hengler’s Cirque September. 
Dresden, Court Theatre September. Herbert, Miss... .. April. 
Drury Lane Theatrical Her Majesty's Theatre May. 
Fund.. June. Her Majesty's Theatre December. 
Dulwich College February. | Highbury Barn April. 
Dunedin, New Prin- Hindoo Jugglers May. 
cess’s Theatre May. Hodson, Henrietta ... December. 
Edinburgh, Princess’s Holborn Amphitheatre October. 
Theatre “| Holborn Amphitheatre December. 
Edinburgh, Queen’s Holborn Theatre January. 
Theatre April. Holborn Theatre April. 
Edinburgh, Southmin- Honey, George September. 
ster Theatre March. Hoxton Variety Theatre March. 
Edinburgh, Theatre Hull, Theatre Royal .... February. 
Royal January, |J anauschek, Madame... April. 
Elephant and Castle Jefferson, Joseph October. 
Theatre .. March. Jenkins, Professor August. 
English, Mr. November. | Jo so -_ March, 
Falconer, Edmund November. | Joachim, Herr March. 
Fantaisies Parisiennes Joan of Are .., August, 
Company July. Josephs, W. H. March, 
Farren, Emily ... May. Jugglers, Japanese 
Faucit, Helen ... June. (First Seren. February. 
Faust... November. | Kean, Charles January. 
Fechter, Mr. ... December. Kean, Charles,. March. 
FireatGrieve& Telbin’s November. Kean, Mr. and Mrs. C. April. 
Fonblanque . October. | Keeley, Robert February. 
Formes, Herr ... June. Keeley, Robert March. 
Formosa August. | Kensington, Albert 
Formosa December. Hall March, 
Garrick Theatre January. | Kensington Park Mu- 
Garrick Theatre . March. sic Hall aa August. 
Gas Stokers’ Strike .... December. | Lacy’s Library, sale of November. 
Genevieve de Brabant June. Lacy’s Portrait Gal- 
Glasgow, New Theatre lery, &c., sale of December. 
Royal June. L’Africaine . duly. 
Glasgow, Prince of Last Days of Pompeii _ December. 
Wales’s Theatre ... January. | Leeds, Princess’s Music 
Glasgow, Prince of Hall .. May. 
Wales’s Theatre September. | Leeds, T heatre Royal... April. 
Glasgow, Royal Albert Leeds, Theatre Royal... May. 
Hall.. . January. | Leotard see ... April. 
Glover, Howard January. | Lesseps,M. . July. 
Grand Duchess November. | Levey, R. M. . April. 
Grecian, New Concert | Lifeboat “G. V. Brooke” eeacben. 
Hall . ; ... November. | Liverpool, Rotunda 
Greenwich Theatre ... Theatre July. 


September. | 
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Liverpool, St. James’s 
Hall .. 
Lloyd, Frederick 
Loder, E. J. ... 
Lohengrin 
London Assurance 
Lover, Samuel... 
Lulu... ” 
Lyceum Theatre 
Lyceum Theatre 
Macarthy _... 
Maccabe, Frederic 
Macready, W. C. 
Macready, W. C. 
Madame Angot 
Manchester, Victoria 
Music Hall ... 


Mansion House 


Margate, Hall- by-the-Sea July. 


Margate, Theatre Royal 
Mathews, Charles 
Mathews, Charles 
Mathews, Charles 
Mathews, Charles 


Menken, Ada Isaacs ... 
Metropolitan Music 

Hall .. . 
Milano, John .. 


Millicent, John. 
Montgomery, Walter... 
Montgomery, Walter... 
Moore, Nelly ... 
Morton’s, Mr., Opera 
Bouffe Company 
Mother Goose... 
Myers’s Hippodrome... 
National Training 
School for Music ... 
Neilson, Miss... 
Nemesis ee 
Neville, Henry 
Neville, Henry 
New East 
Theatre - is 
New Globe Theatre ... 
New Grecian Theatre 
New Opera House, 


London 


Thames Embank- 
ment.. ‘ 
New Opera “House, 
Thames  Embank- 

ment.. 


New Philharmonic So- 
ciety. ‘a 

New "Sok, Brooklyn 
Theatre 








INDEX. 
New York, Fifth 
May. Avenue Theatre 
January. | Niblo’s New Theatre 
April. Niblo’s Theatre 
June. Nilsson, Christine 
July. Nilsson, Christine 
July. Nish, Mr. _... 
February. North Woolwich Gar- 
July. dens .. 
September. Nottingham, Alexandra 
January. Hall .. = 
September. | Oakley, Banner 
May. (Edipus - 
July. Offenbach 
July. Oldham, Adelphi 
Music Hall . i 
July. Old Queen’s Theatre... 
October. Old Victoria Theatre... 
Olympic Theatre 
July. Opera Comique 
January. | Opera Comique 
February. |Our Boys 
October. Our Boys __.., 
November. | Oxenford, John . 
August. Oxford Music Hall ... 
Oxford Music Hall ... 
December. | Oxford Music Hall ..,, 
August. Oxford Music Hall ... 
January. | Oxford Music Hall .., 
September. | Pablo, Fanque 
November. | Paddy Green ... ea 
February. | Parepa-Rosa, Mdme.... 
“Paris” Entertainment 
November. | Paris Hippodrome 
August. | Paris, NewGrand Opera 
June. House 
Park Theatre, Camden 
February. Town 
November. | Parry, John 
February. | Patti, Adelina... 
June. Peep o’ Day ... Ba 
September. | Philadelphia, New 
Olympic Theatre ... 
October. Phillips, Mr. Watts ... 
November. | Pitteri, Mdlle... 
October, Poole, John ... 
—* Oriental Music 
September. "Portsmouth, Alhambra 
| Music Hall.. 
|Prince of Wales’s 
December. | Promenade Concerts ... 
| Queen’s Theatre 
June. | Queen’s Theatre : 
| Ramsgate, Philhar- 
December. | monic Music Hall .., 


| 
' 


January. 
November. 
May. 
June. 
July. 
October, 


August. 


December, 
January, 
June, 
May. 


April. 
April. 
September. 
October, 
August. 
October. 
January, 
July. 
March. 
February 
March. 
August. 
September, 
November, 
May. 

June. 
January. 
February. 


September. 


January. 


May. 
February. 
July. 
January. 


January. 
December. 
June. 


February. 
October. 


August. 
November. 
August. 
May. 


November. 


October. 
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INDEX. 
Ransford, Mr.... March. Stockholm,Park Theatre May. 
Risley Troupe... April. Strand Theatre February. 
Ristori, Mdme June. Sullivan, Barry July. 
Roadside Inn, The January. | T erry, Ellen February. 
Road to Ruin ... March, Terry, Kate... ... August, 
Romeo and Juliet January. The "Oriental Music 
Romeo and Juliet March, Hall .. September. 
Rossi, Signor ... April. The Three Black Seals April. 
Rossini. November. | The Two Roses January. 
Round the World in Thompson, Lydia September. 
Eighty Days March. Tilbury, Mr. ... April. 
Royal Aquarium, West- Titiens, Malle. May. 
minster January. | Titiens, Malle. October. 
Royal Aquarium, West- Toole, J. L. July. 
minster April, Toole, J. L. ... August. 
Royal Aquarium, West- Turn of the Tide September. 
minster is . September. | Twelfth Night March. 
Russell, Miss ... July. Vaudeville Theatre April. 
| Russia, Tiflis Theatre October, Vaudeville Theatre November. 
| Sadler’s Wells... August. Verdi’s Requiem May. 
St. James’s Hall May. Victoria Palos Theatre December. 
St. James’s Theatre ... October. Wallis, Miss ... August. 
Salvini, Signor April. Walkyrie, The June. 
fg Signor ... dune, Wandering Heir March. 
San Francisco Theatre February. | Ward, Artemus .... November. 
Sangers’ Amphitheatre April. Warning to Bachelors August. 
Savage Club ... March, Washington, Canter- 
Scarborough, Spa bury Music Hall ... July. 
Saloon ... September. | Washington, National 
Schneider, Malle. June, Theatre... January. 
Schneider, Malle. July. Webb, Brothers . February. 
School for Scandal October. Webster, Benjamin ... March. 
Sedgwick, Amy ... May. Weston and ae > April, 
Sheep in Wolf's Cloth- Weston’s Music Hall... March. 
ing .. February. | Wigan, Horace . December. 
Sheflield, New Music Wilcox’s Music Hall .. December. 
Hall . 2 ... December. | Wilton’s Music Hall... August. 
Sheffield, ‘Surrey Woman in Mauve... March. 
Theatre ; .. March. Woodcock’s Little 
Shore, J.G. . ... December. Game April. 
Siddons, Mrs. Scott ... J ily. Wood, Mrs. John February. 
Smith, Morgan August. Woodin, W.S. March, 
Soldene, Miss .. October. Worboys, Mr... February. 
South London Music Young, Frederick 
Hall . + March. George ; December. 
South London Palace December. | Zazel ... May. 
Spanish Bell Ringers November, | Zouave Cri imean Com- 
Springthorpe, Mr. January. pany ... .. July. 
Standard Theatre July. Zuleika the Persian 
Standard Theatre December. Princess October. 


Birecsoin! 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 


* All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players : 

They have their exits.".—SHAKSPEARE. 
Aszort, William, (of Cov. Gar. Theatre,) died at Baltimore, June 6, 1843, aged 53, 
AsineTon, Mrs, Frances, Actress, died March 4, 1815, aged 83. 
Apam, Adolph, Composer, died May 6, 1856, aged 53. 
Avpison, Colonel Henry Robert, Dramatic Author, died June 24, 1876, aged 71. 
Appison, Miss Laura, died on voyage from Albany to New York, September 1, 1852. 
Appison, R., Music Publisher, died January 17, 1868, aged 71. 
ADDISON, Joseph, Poet, Dramatist, &., died June, 17, 1719, aged 47. 
Appison, Edward Phillips, Comedian, died April 16, 1874, aged 66. 
Apotpxvs, John, “ Theatrical Barrister,” died July 16, 1845, aged 79. 
ALBERTAZZI, Madame, Vocalist, died September 27, 1847, aged 35. 
AprRIn@E, Ira, the “ African Roscius,” died at Lodez, Poland, August 7, 1867, aged 63. 
ALEXANDER, John, the Glasgow Manager, died December 15, 1851. 
ALLEN, Madame Caradori, distinguished Vocalist, died October 15, 1865, aged 65. 
ALLEYN, Edward, Actor, Founder of Dulwich College, died November 25, 1626, aged 61. 
ALMOND, Mrs. Emma, (Miss E. Romer,) English Opera singer, died April 14, 1868, ag. 54, 
AmbBouRGH, Van, died at Philadelphia, November 29, 1865. 
Amuerst, G, A,, of Astley’s, died at Philadelphia, August 12, 1851, aged 75. 
Anperson, John Henry, Wizard of the North, died February 2, 1874, aged 59. 
ARCHER, Thomas, Comedian and Dramatist, died May 11, 1848. 
Arpry, H. T. (Henry Thomas Arnold), Dramatic Author, d. November 25, 1876, aged 36. 
ARvE, Dr. Thomas Augustine, Composer, died January 1, 1778, aged 68. 
ARnoLp, Dr. Samuel, Composer, died October 22, 1802, aged 62. 
Ast ey, Phillip, Equestrian, Founder of Circus, died October 20, 1814, aged 72. 
AvsER, Daniel Francois Esprit, Musical Composer, died May 13, 1871, aged 89. 
AURIOL, Madame, (widow of Flexmore,) died September 3, 1862, aged 33. 
Ayutrre, John, Comedian, died December 16, 1847, aged 44. 
Baser, Miss Jane, Actress, late of the Olympic, died August 8, 1873. 
BaDpEtEY, Robert, died November 20, 1794, aged 61. 
Baxer, Basil, Comedian, died January 26, 1859, aged 54. 
Baker, Charles, Comedian, died November 26, 1844. 
Batre, Michael William, English Opera Composer, died October 20, 1870, aged 62. 
Batt, W., Author and Composer of Songs, died May 14, 1869, aged 84, 
Batts, J. 8., Comedian, died at Dublin, December 30, 1844, aged 45. 
BannistER, John, died November 6, 1836, aged 77. 
Bakrrut, M. Antonio, Musical Composer, died July —, 1876, aged 49. 
Baknarp, Mrs. C., Writer of Songs under the cognomen of “ Claribel,” died Jan. 30, 1869. 
Barnes, James, famous Pantaloon, died September 28, 1838, aged 51. 
Barnes, William Augustus, Pantomimist, died May 17, 1868, aged 58. 
Bannett, Humphrey, Acting Manager, died April 30, 1874, aged 62. 
Baknett, Morris, died at Montreal, March 18, 1856, aged 56. 
Bareett, Henry Michael, Actor, died June 15, 1872, aged 68. 
Barry, Spranger, died January 7, 1777, aged 58, buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Barry, Tom, Clown, died March 26, 1857, aged 47. 
Barry, Thomas, Actor and Manager, died at Boston, U.S., Feb. 11, 1876, aged 77. 
Barrymore, William, died in America, November 24, 1846. 
Barter, George, Comedian, died July 22, 1858, aged 74. 
Bartuey, M., Tragic Actress, died January 14, 1850, aged 65 
Banton, John, Actor, of Theatre Royal, Birmingham, died April 26, 1875, aged 68. 
Bateman, H. L., Lessee and Manager of the Lyceum Theatre, d. March 22, 1875, ag. 62. 
Barty, George, of “ Batty’s Menagerie,” died June 5, 1867, aged 64. 
Barry, Wm., Equestrian Manager, and Proprietor of Astley’s, died Feb. 7, 1868, aged 67. 
Bayty, Thomas Haynes, Poet and Dramatist, died April 22, 1839, aged 43. 
Beaumont, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1615, aged 32, buried in Westmr. Abbey. 
Brazxey, Samuel, Author and Architect, died October 12, 1851, aged 65. 
Brcusr, Lady (née Miss Eliza O'Neil), Actress, died Oct, 29, 1872, aged 80. 
Beckett, Gilbert A’, died at Boulogne, August 30, 1856, aged 45, 
Brprorp, Paul John, Comedian, died January 11, 1871, aged 78. 
Berruoven, Ludvig von, German Composer, died March 26, 1827, aged 57, 

c 
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Beutn, Belgian Giant, who acted at Adelphi, died July 30, 1843, aged 36. 

Brun, Mrs. Aphra, Dramatist, died April 16, 1689, buried in Cloisters, Westmr. Abbey. 
Bewt, Robert, Dramatic Author and Journalist, died April 12, 1867, aged 63. 

Betiamy, George Ann, Actress, died February 15, 1788. 

Betzamy, William, Bass Singer, died January 3, 1843, aged 74 

Beiiew, J. C. M., the Popular Reader, died June 12, 1874, age 50. 

Beimore, George, Comedian, died November 15, 1875, aged 47, 

BENDER, Charles, for 30 yrs. “ Call- boy” at Cov. Gar. Theatre, d. July 26, 1857, ag. 44. 
Bennett, Miss Fanny (Mrs. Cull), Actress, died December 4, 1875, aged 22. 

Benverr, Sir William Sterndale, Musical Composer, died January 1, 1875, aged 59 
Benet, William, Actor, and Sec. of the Drury Lane Theatrical Fund, d. Aug. 8, 1875. 
Bernarp, William Bayle, Dramatic Author, died August 5, 1875, aged 67. 

Brtrerton, Thomas, great Tragic Actor, d. April 28, 1710, ag. 57, b. in Westr. Abbey 
Berry, Mrs., mother of Mr. Henry Betty, died December 3, 1872, aged 80. 

Berry, William Henry, the Young Roscius, died August 24, 1874, aged 82. 

Brverty, Henry Roxby, Comedian, died February 1, 1863, aged 67. 

Brrrin, Miss, born without hands or feet, died at Liverpool, October 7, 1850, aged 66. 
Bisuop, Sir Henry, Composer, died April 30, 1855, aged 69. 

Brackmokrg, famous Tight-rope Dancer, died at Islington, March 11, 1838. 

Buacrove, Heary Gamble, Violinist, died December 15, 1872, aged 61, 

Brancuarp, Thomas, Pantaloon, died August 20, 1859, aged 72. 

Briancuarp, William, Comedian, died May 8, 1835, aged 65. 

Buanp, James, Comedian, died July 17, 1861, aged 63. 

Buanp, Harcourt (Beatty), Actor, died November 18, 1875, aged 64. 

Briewitt, John, Composer, died September 4, 1853, aged 72. 

Biow, Dr. John, Composer, died August 18, 1708. 

Boxeno, Mrs. Emma, Columbine, died October 18, 1867, aged 35. 

Bo.Eno, Harry, Clown, died January 25, 1875, 

Bonp, Herbert, Tenor Vocalist, died November 2, 1869, aged 31. 

Booru, Miss Sarah, Actress, died December 30, 1867, aged 75. 

Boorn, Thomas Bennett (professionally known as T. B. Bennett), Actor, d. June 8, 1872. 
Borvuw1askt, Joseph, famous Dwarf, died August 17, 1835, aged 95. , 
Bosto, Angiolina, of Italian Opera, died at St. Petersburg, April 10, 1859, aged 35. 
Bower, Mrs. Annie Kemp, Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, August 21, 1876. 
Bow tey, Robert Kanzow, General Manage or of the Crystal Palace, died Aug. 25, 1870, ag.57. 
Boyce, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died June 11, 1864, aged 44, 

BRACEGIRDLE, Mre., died September 14, 1748, aged 85. 

Brapsury, C., Equestrian, died April 3, 1869, aged 65. 

Brapsury, Robert, Clown, died July 21, 1831, aged 57. 
Brapsuaw, John, Actor, late of the’ Victoria, died May 25, 1876. aged 64. 

Brapsuaw, Mrs. Anne Maria, (famous Vocalist as Maria ‘T'ree,) d. Feb. 18, 1862, ag. 60, 
Brapwet1, William, Theatrical Decorator and Mechanician, died August 4, 1849. 
Brauam, John, Vocalist, died February 17, 1856, aged 79 

Brauam, Hamilton, Vocalist, died at Rochester, Kent, Decembe er 22, 1862. 

Broaproor, Ale xander, Actor and Stage Manager, died May 5, 1847. 

BroapvFoot, William, of Astley’s, died January 2, 1852. 

Broavavrst, W., Actor, died May 28, 1869, aged 82. 

Bromiey, Thomas, Actor at Drury Lane, died December 31, 1841, aged 63. 

Brooxe, Gustavus Vaughan, perished in the steamship “ London,” January 10, 1866. 
Brookes, Mrs. Moreton, Actress, died June 11, 1868, aged 55. 

BrookFikyD, Mrs. Kate (née Wild), Actress, died May 15, 1875. 

Brooks, Shirley, Dramatic Author, died February 22, 1874, aged 57. 

Broven, R. B., Author and Dramatist, died June 26, 1860, aged 32. 

Broveu, William, Dramatic Author, died March 13, 1870, aged 44. 

Browne, Charles F., (Artemus Ward,) died March 6, 1867, aged 33. 

Bruton, James, Humorist and Song-writer, died March 5, 1867, aged 52 

BucxtneuaM, Leicester, Dramatic Author, died July 15, 1867, aged 42. 

Bucxincuam, Thomas, Comedian and Comic-singer, died September 2, 1847, aged 52. 
Bunn, Alfred, died at Boulogne, December 20, 1860, aged 62. 

BureaveR, Richard, died March 18, 1619, buried at St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
Burrorp, Robert, Artist, and Proprietor of Panorama, died Januazy 30, 1861, aged 70. 
Burnanp, Mrs. F.C. (née Miss Cecilia Ranoe, of the St. James's), died April 10, 1870, ag. 27. 
Bourton, William E., Actor and Manager, died in New York, February 10, 1860, aged 58. } 
Busungv1, Catherine Hayes, died August 11, 1861, aged 36. 
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Burrer, Samuel, Tragedian, died at Manchester, July 17, 1845, aged 48. 
Brrr, Oscar, Ballet Master, died September 4, 1867, aged 72. 
Byryr, James, (father of Oscar Byrne,) died December —, 1845, aged 89. 
Catcrart, Granby, died in New York, January 8, 1855. 
Capkt, John, President of the Glee Club, died December 20, 1816, aged 80. 
Carter, John, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1860, aged 40. : 
Carey, George Saville, Author, died July 10, 1807, aged 65. 
Carrot, Edward, Equestrian, died July 14, 1869, aged 27. 
Canter, Henry Lee, (“Two Lands of Gold,”) died October 9, 1862, aged 37. 
Carter, “ Little,” Treasurer of Haymarket, died July 20, 1850, aged 81. 
Carter, James, “ Lion King,” died May 19, 1847. 
Catatani, Madame, died at Paris, June 19, 1849, aged 69. 
Centiivrg, Mrs. Susannah, died December 24, 1725, aged 45. 
Cuasert, Dr. Julian, the “ Fire King,” died at New York, August 28, 1859, aged 67. 
Crapman, James Fitzjames Rock (known as Fitzjames), Actor, d. Feb. 27, 1876, aged 69. 
Cuapman, John Kemble, died September 2, 1852, aged 57. 
Cuarwes, Marie, Columbine, died from accident by fire, Pav. Theatre, Jan. 21, 1864 
Cuart, Henry Nye, Lessee of the Theatre Koyal, Brighton, died June 18, 1876, aged 54. 
CuatrTerty, William, Comedian, died April 20, 1821, agea 34. 
CuATTERLY, Mrs., Actress, died November 3, 1866, aged 69. [aged 65. 
Cuatrerton, EK. A., father of F. B. Chatterton, of Drury-lane Theatre, died Dec. 5, 1875, 
Cuatrerton, John Balsir, Harpist, died April 9, 1871, aged 66. 
Currt, Madame Rose, French Actress, died September 17, 1861. 
Currey, Andrew, Actor and Dramatist, died at Monmouth, February 12, 1812. 
CHERUBINI, Composer, died March 7, 1842, aged 62. 
CuesterR, Harry, Comedian, died January 9, 1869. 
Cuortey, Henry Fothergill, Musical Composer and Critic, d. February 16, 1872, aged 63. 
Curistian, Mrs, Frances Ann (née Miss Fanny Waldron), died Dec, 21, 1875, aged 83. 
Curistian, Thomas Berry (husband of the above), died December 20, 1875, aged 90. 
CrpBeER, Colley, Dramatist, died December 12, 1757, aged 87. 
Currrorp, Mrs.W., Actress, died September 5, 1850, aged 59. 
Cuirton, George, Comic Vocalist, died August 26, 1876, aged 35. 
Curton, Harry, Comic and Motto Vocalist, died July 15, 1872, aged 40. 
Curve, “ Kitty,” famous Actress, died December 4, 1785, aged 74. 
Coates, Romeo, famous Amateur Actor, died February 22, 1848, aged 76. 
CosuaM, Thomas, Tragedian, died January 4, 1842, aged 63. 
Cock1n@, killed by falling with parachute from balloon, July 24, 1837. 
Coprsaca, Madame (known as Saporiti), Operatic Vocalist, died March —, 1870, ag. 101. 
Cottier, J. W., Pantomimist, of Covent Garden and Lyceum Theatres, died Feb. 18, 1868. 
Coturns, Jobn, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, August 13, 1874, age«l 70. 
Co..1ns, Sam, Irish Vocalist, real name “ Vagg,” died May 25, 1865, aged 39. 
Co.ttnson, Miss Annie, Burlesque Actress, died February 1, 1869. 
Cotman, George, “the younger,” died October 26, 1836, aged 74. 
Conquest, Benjamin Oliver, Proprietor of the Grecian Theatre, July 5, 1872, aged 68. 
Conquest, Mrs., Ballet Mistress, Grecian Theatre, died November 4, 1867, aged 64. 
Conquest, Miss Lizzie (Mrs. Thomas Beard, Jun.),Actress,died November 24, 1876, ag.17. 
Con@reve, William, Dramatist, died January 19, 1729, aged 58. 
Cooxkr, Tom, Composer, died February 27, 1848, aged 67. 
Cooxk, Thomas Potter, Actor, died April 4, 1864, aged 78. 
Cooxk, George Frederick, Tragedian, died at New York, September 6, 1812. 
CooKkE, George, of Olympic Theatre, died March 4, 1863, aged 52. 
CooxE, James, Equestrian, died September 5, 1869. 
CookE, Thomas Taplin, Equestrian Manager, died March 19, 1866, aged 84. 
Coorrr, John, Actor, at Drury-lane Theatre, died July 13, 1870, aged 77. 
CoprzanD, William R., Liverpool Manager, died May 29, 1867, aged 68. 
CornEILLE, Pierre, French Dramatist, died October 1, 1684, aged 78. 
Corri, Monte, Composer and Musical Director, died September 19, 1849, aged 65. 
Corxt, Haydn, Musician, died at Dublin, February 19, 1860, aged 75. 
Cort, Mrs. Haydn, Vocalist, died April 10, 1867, aged 67. 
Corr, Dussek, Operatic Vocalist, died February 4, 1870. 
Corkt, Pat, Baritone Vocalist, died June 1, 1876, aged 56. 
Corxt, Mrs, V. (née Annie Parker), Actress, Theatre Royal, Dublin, d. Aug. 4, 1879, ag. 29. 
CorrrEL1, Miss, Actress and Vocalist, died May 21, 1866, aged 25. 
Courtney, John, Actor and Dramatist, died February 17, 1865, aged 52. 
c 2 . 
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Cowk11, Joe Leathley, Comedian, (father of Sam Cowell,) died November 14, 1863, aged 72. 
Cowk Lt, Sam, died March 11, 1864, at Blandford, Doreetshire, aged 43. 

Coyne, Joseph Stirling, Dramatic Author, died July 18, 1868, aged 64. 

Crappock, John, Actor, died May 7, 1873, aged 43. 

Creswick, Mrs, Elizabeth, wife of W. Creswick, Tragedian, d. February 16, 1876, aged 67. 
Crocker, J. P., Ethiopian Comedian, died December 17, 1869, aged 35. 

Crockett, James, the “ Lion Tamer,” died at Cincinnati, July 6, 1865, aged 45. 

Cross, Edward, Proprietor of Exeter Change Menagerie, died Sept. 25, 1854, aged 81. 
CULLENFORD, William, Sec. of the Royal General Theatrical Fund, died Sept. 6,1874, ag. 77. 
CumMBERLAND, John, of “ Cumberland’s Drama,” died June 13, 1866, aged 79. 
CumBEKLAND, Richard, Dramatist, died May 7, 1811, aged 79. 

Coummina, Gordon, “ Lion Hunter,” died March 30, 1866, aged 47. [aged 60. 
CusuMan, Miss Charlotte, American Actress, died at Boston, U.S., February 18, 1876, 
D’Atmaring, Thomas, Music Publisher, died November 23, 1858, aged 83. 

Dance, Charles, Dramatic Author, died January 4, 1863, aged 69. 

Danie, George, (the “ D. G.” of Cumberland’s Playe,) died March 29, 1864, aged 74, 
Davenport, Mrs., famous Actress of old women, died May 9, 1843, aged 84. 
Davenport, T. D., Theatrical Manager, died July 6, 1851, aged 59. 

Davin, M. Felicien, French Composer, died August 29, 1876, aged 66. 

Daviner, G. B., Surrey Manager, died January 31, 1842, aged 49. 

Davipson, G. H., Music Publisher, died July 4, 1875, aged 74. 

Dawson, George, Sbakespearian Scholar and Lecturer, died November 30, 1876. 
Dersazet, Malle. Virginie, French Actress, died December 1, 1875, aged 78. 

Denvit, Clara, Actress, died November 19, 1867, aged 18. 

Denvit, Henry Gaskell, the original “ Manfred,” died April 5, 1866, aged 66. 

Dersy, Countess of, (famous Miss Farren,) died April 21, 1829. 

De Rosa, Signor, Tenor Singer, Naples, Italy, died August —, 1871, aged 90. 
Descuames, Mons. Emile, Musical Composer, died April —, 1871, aged 79. 

Drv iy, Herr, (Isaac Dowling,) died December 17, 1860, aged 43, 

Dispin, Tom, Author of 800 dramas, died September 21, 1841, aged 70. 

Dippin, Charles, Dramatist, and Naval Song Writer, died July 25, 1814, aged 69. 
Dickens, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died June 9, 1870, aged 58. 

Dippgak, Charlea Bannister, Actor, died October 21, 1859, aged 58. 

Dignum, Charles, famous Ballad-singer, died October 2, 1827, aged 62 

Distin, John, father of the “ Distin Family,” died July 8, 1863, aged 74. 

Distin, Mrs. Theodore, (Sarah Connor,) Vocalist, died April 18, 1863, aged 33. 

Dopp, James, Actor of the “ Garrick School,” died October 17, 1786. 

Doeeert, Thomas, who left the “ Coat and Badge” Legacy, died October 3, 1721. 
Donato, the one-legged Dancer, died at Cyraque, France, June 10, 1865. 

Don, Sir William, died at Hobart Town, Tasmania, March 19, 1862, aged 36. 

Dox, Lady Emilia Eliza (née Miss Emily Saunders), Actress, died September 20, 1875. 
Donizetti, Gaetano, Composer, died April 9, 1848, aged 50. 

Jove ass, John, Proprietor of the Standard Theatre, died January 31, 1874, aged 59. 
Dowron, William, Comedian, died at Brighton, April 19, 1851, aged 88. 

Draconetti, Domenico, Contrabasso, died April 14, 1846, aged 85. 

Drew, John, Irish Comedian, died at Philadelphia, May 21, 1862, aged 37. 

DrumMonD, Thomas George, Actor, died January 23, 1873. 

Ducrow, John, famous Equestrian Clown, died May 22, 1834. 

Docrow, Andrew, Great Equestrian, died January 27, 1842, aged 49. 

DvLckEN, Madame, celebrated Pianiste, died April 13, 1850, aged 38. 

Dunn, Alexandre, French Dramatist and Author, died at Puys, Dec. 5, 1870, aged 67, 
Domas, William, Treasurer, Drury Lane Theatre, died March 3, 1855, aged73. 
Durkant,John Rowland, founder of “ The Garrick Club,” died July 13, 1853. 
Dorvset, John, Actor and Vocalist, died November 6, 1842, aged 51. 

DutwaLt, Martin, Burlesque Writer, died September 8, 1867, aged 29. 

Dyas, Mrs. Ann Ada, Actress, December 1, 1871, aged 48. 

EaGux, George Barnardo, “ Wizard of the South,” died May 4, 1858, aged 51. 
Epmonps, James, Proprietor of Wombwell's Menagerie, d. December 16, 1871, aged 66. 
Epson, Calvin, “ Living Skeleton,” d. in America, December 6, 1833, ag. 44, weight 45 lb. 
Kaan, Pierce, author of “fom and Jerry,” died August 3, 1849, aged 77. 

Eerrton, Daniel, Actor, died July 22, 1835, aged 64, 

Ee@rxton, Mrs., famous “ Meg Merrilies,” died August 3, 1847, aged 66. 

Exar, ‘lhomas, Harlequin, died April 8, 1842, aged 62. 

E.uiston, Robert William, Comedian and Manager, died July 8, 1831, aged 57. 
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Exon, aged 49, lost in the Pegasus, on the passage from Leith to Hull, July 18, 1813. 
Enouisn, Mr., Theatrical Agent and Manager, Calcutta, died November 1, 1875, aged 39, 
Empen, William Samuel, of the Olympic I'neatre, died January 4, 1872, aged 71. 
Emery, John, celebrated Yorkshire Comedian, died July 23, 1822, aged 45. 

Ernst, M., celebrated Violinist, died at Nice, October 8, 1865, aged 51. 

Fartey, Charles, Pantomime Arranger, died January 28, 1859, aged 87. 

Farrett, John, Author, Actor, and Manager, died at Boulogne, April 21, 1848, ag. 57. 
Farren, Mrs., (Mrs. Faucit,) Actress, died June 16, 1857, aged 68. 

Farren, William, Actor, died September 24, 1861, aged 75. 

Fareen, Henry, Actor, died at New York, January 18, 1860, aged 34. 

Fervantt, Mdlle Rita, Vocalist, of Her Majesty’s Theatre, died August 18, 1867. 

Feist, Mrs. Catherine, the “ Old Actress,” died May 27, 1876, aged 78. 

Fiexiprixa, Henry, Dramatist and Novelist, died October 8, 1754, aged 47. 

Fiiuis, Thomas, Equestrian, died June 17, 1876, aged 45. 

Fisurr, David, Suttolk Manager, died August 6, 1832, aged 71. 

Fisurr, George, Theatrical Agent, died August 31, 1864. 

Firzpat1, Edward, Dramatic Author, died October 27, 1873, aged 81. 

Firzwiti1aM, Edward, Composer and Musical Director, died January 19, 1857, ag. 33. 
Fitzwitit1aM, Mrs., Actress, died September 11, 1854, aged 52. 

Firzwitiiam, Edw , Comedian and Comic Vocalist, died March 30, 1852, aged 63. 
Fiexmorg, Richard, Clown, died August 20, 1860, aged 36. 

F.iexmorg, Mrs. Ann, mother of the late Clown, Richard Flexmore, d. Dec. 26, 1869, ag. 88. 
Frowsk, Mies Sara, Vocalist, died at Sydney, August 16, 1865. 

Foors, Samuel, Actor and Dramatist, died October, 21, 1777, aged 56. 

Forman, GU, F., Comedian, died August 23, 1852, aged 40. 

Fourester, Alfred Henry (“Alfred Crowquill”’), died May 26, 1872, aged 67. 
Forrester, Henry, Light Comedian, died June 25, 1840, aged 43. 

Fox, Harry, Chairman at the Middlesex Music Hall, died June 2, 1876. 

Fraser, John James, (“ Fricker,”) Vocalist, died in Philadelphia, June 17, 1863, ag. 59. 
Freer, Charles, popular East-end Tragedian, died December 23, 1857. 

Farias, Duchess de (née Miss Victoria Balfe), Vocalist, died January 22, 1871. 

Foutsr, Alfred, Clown, died July 19, 1844, aged 37. 

Gaz, Lieut , Aéronaut, killed in a balloon descent, near Bordeaux, Sept. 8, 1850, ag. 54. 
Garpyer, John, Actor of Low Comedy, died May 5, 1851, aged 49. 

Garpner, Thomas, Proprietor of Margate Assembly Rooms, died Aug. 22, 1867, ag. 55. 
GaRNERIN, Jacques A., Aéronaut, died August 18, 1823, aged 54. 

Garrick, David, died at 5, Adelphi-terrace, Strand, January 20, 1779, aged 63. 
Gaxrrick, Mrs. Sarah Jane, Actress, died at Sunderland, October 27, 1859, aged 76. 
Garrick, Mrs. Eva Marie, (wife of David Garrick,) died October 16, 1822, aged 97. 
Garrick, Nathan David, great-great-nephew of David Garrick, died June 2, 1876, aged 67. 
Garss, James, Scenic Artist, died June 30, 1868, aged 39. 

Gartig, Actor of Frenchmen, died November 16, 1844, aged 78. 

Gavatran-NanTEUvIL, M., oldest Dramatic Author in France, died Feb. —, 1870, aged 96. 
Gay, John, Poet and Dramatist, died December 4, 1732, aged 44. 

Gepag, John Kerr, Vocalist, died March 21, 1876. 

GeEnGE, George, Vocalist, died February 16, 1863, aged 42. 

GrvBELEI, Signor, Singer, died at Naples, December 4, 1846, aged 44. 

Givetint, A., of Ltalian Opera, died October 12, 1865, aged 39. 

Gtossop, Madame Feron, Vocalist, died May 7, 1853. 

Gtover, Mrs., famous Actress, died July 15, 1850, aged 68. 

Grover, Charles W., Ballad Composer, died March 23, 1863. 

Grover, Ferdinand, Baritone, died at Hull, April 22, 1859, aged 23. 

Grover, Edmund, Manager of Glasgow Theatre, died October 23, 1860, aged 48, 
Gtover, Stephen, Musical Composer, died December 7, 1870, aged 58. 

Gover, Howard W., Musical Composer, died October 26, 1875. 

Gotpont, Carlo, Italian Dramatist, died January 8, 1793, aged 86. 

Go.psmiTH, Oliver, Poet, Dramatist, &c., died April 4, 1774, aged 46. 

Gomersat, Edwd, Alexander, (the Napoleon of Astley’s,) d. at Leeds, Oct. 19, 1862, ag. 74, 
Gorpon, Miss Harriette, Actress, died at New Zealand, April —, 1869. 

Gorpon, William, Scenic Artist, died November 27, 1874, aged 73. 

Goutstong, James, killed in descending with balloon from Belle Vue Gds., June 2, 1852. 
Govrtay, Miss Helen Lawson (Miss Nelly Gordon), Actress, d. Feb. 20, 1872, aged 26. 
Grace, James Delmon, American Actor, died at Providence, U.S., November 15, 1876, 
Gramuani, W. H., Pantomimist, died January 8, 1855, aged 55. [aged 52. 
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Graves, Mr., Scenic Artist, died September 2, 1869. 

Gray, Thomas, famous Clown at Coy. Gar., d. January 28, 1768, aged upwards of 100. 
GREEN, Thomas, Actor, died December 16, 1859, aged 73. 

Green, Charles, Aéronaut, died March 26, 1870, aged 85. 

GrikveE, William, Scenic Artist, died November 11, 1841, aged 44, 

Gurimatpr, Young Joe, died December 9, 1832, aged 30. 

Grima pt, “Joe,” Pantomimist, died May 31, 1837, aged 58. 

Grist, Madame Giulia, Vocalist, died November 25, 1869, aged 57. 

GvueErint, Sebastian Francis, late Acting Manager at the Rovalty, d. Mar. 9, 1870, ag. 79. 
Guy, W. E. (known as Williams), Actor, late of Sadler’s Wells, &., d. Oct. 14, 1876, 
Hanes, J. T., Actor and Dramatist, died May 18, 1843, aged 45. [aged 65. 
Hare, Charles, Comedian, formerly of the Olympic, died February 11, 1876, aged 55. 
Hates, Robert, “ Norfolk Giant,” died at Yarmouth, Novy. 22, 1863, ag. 43. 7ft. Gin. 
Haz, Charles, Musical Conductor, died February 9, 1874, aged 58. 

Hau, Henry, Comedian, died in America, July 18, 1858, aged 50. 

Hamauin, I. S., American Manager, died January 9, 1853, aged 52. 

Hamtet, T., Builder of Princess’s Theatre, died February 21, 1853, aged 84. 
Hammonp, W. J., Actor and Manager, died August 23, 1848, aged 49, 

Hampron, Mr., Aéronaut, died June 11, 1871, aged 72 2. 

Hanpet, George Frederic, German Composer, died April 13, 1759, aged 74. 

Hankey, John Pritt, Comedian, died August 22, 1858, aged 72. 

HantowE, Mrs., who appeared at Covt. Garden 1790, “died January 1, 1852, aged 87. 
Harrineton, Dowager Countess of, (Maria Foote,) died December 29, 1867, aged 69. 
Harris, Augustus Glossop, Stage Manager of Covent Garden, d. April 19, 1873, ag. 47. 
Harxison, William, Tenor Singer, died November 9, 1868, aged 55. 

Haxrison, J. N., first President of the Sacred Harmonic Society, d. Aug. 19, 1870, ag. 79. 
Harnoway, John, Composer and Musical Director, died January 25, 1857, aged 47. 
Hartzanp, Frederick, Pantomimist, died August 17, 1852, aged 70. 

Harvey, J. B., Theatrical Manager, died September 7, 1862, aged 70 

Harvey, William, Harlequin, died October 6, 1856, aged 43. 

Haypn, Franz Joseph, German Composer, died May 31, 1809, aged 77. 

Haz.erwoop, C. H., Dramatic Author, died May 31, 1875, aged 55. 

HEnpeERsON, John, Equestrian Director, died May 10, 1867, aged 45. 

HENGLER, Edward Henry, Equestrian, died January 15, 1865, aged 45. 

Henravg, Miss Mary, Actress, died March 11, 1876, aged 34. 

HeErsBert, John, Comedian, died April 6, 1852, aged 38. 

Hicks, Newton Tree, Actor, died February 21, 1873, aged 62. 

Hit, G. H., (“ Yankee Hill,”) died at Saratoga, America, September 27, 1849, ag. 50. 
Hit, Mrs. Ellen, Actress, died December 9, 1866, aged 63. 

Hitz, Thomas, Pantomimist, died May 26, 1851, aged 57. 

Hix1, Benson, Author and Actor, died September 17, 1845, aged 49. 

Hinson, Edward Peron, late Acting Manager at the Criteron, died June 9, 1876, aged 52. 
Hoakgk, Prince, Dramatist, died at Brighton, December 22, 1834, aged 80. 

Hopson, George A., Lrish Comedian, died June 27, 1869, aged 47. 

Hoaartn, George, Musical Critic and Author, died February 12, 1870, aged 86. 
Howcrort, Thomas, Dramatist, died March 23, 1809, aged 64, 

Hoxsron, William, Actor, died January 21, 1876, aged 45. 

Honey, Mrs., Actress, died April 2, 1843, aged 28, 

Honner, Robert, Actor and Manager, died December 31, 1852, aged 43. 

Hoox, Theodore, Author and Dramatist, died August 24, 1842, aged 53. 

Hoorrr, Edward, Actor and Manager, died at Cambridge, January 27, 1865, aged 70. 
Horncastex, Henry, Vocalist and Actor, died May 6, 1869, aged 67. 

Horn, Charles, Composer, died August 5, 1849, aged 63. 

Honrstey, Charles Edward, Musician, died at New York, February 28, 1876, aged 51. 
JfowEL1, Matthew, Harlequin, died December 1, 1873, aged 76. 

Jonson, Thomas, Comic Song Writer and Singer, died June 26, 1844, aged 50. 
Hvpsretu, John, Comedian, died October 2, 1866, aged 59. 

jivenss, Thomas, Comedian, died September 7, 1857, aged 49. 

Hunt, Leigh, Poet and Essayist, died August 28, 1859, aged 75. 

IncuBaxp, Mrs. Elizabeth, Dramatist and Actress, died August 1, 1821, aged 68, 
INnCLEDON, Charles, famous Vocalist, died February 19, 1826, aged 69. 

TRELAND, ‘William Henry, of the Shakspeare Forgeries, died “April 17, 1835. 

Irvina, Joseph Henry, Comedian, died September 6, 1870, aged 31. 

Jackman, W., Provincial Manager, died September 30, 1852, aged 70. 
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Jacoss, Mr., Wizard, died October 13, 1870, aged 57. 

James, Charles S., Scenic Artist, Prince of Wales Theatre, died March 23, 1868, azed 35. 
JERROLD, Douglas, Dramatist, died June 8, 1857, aged 55. 

JERWOOD, T. J., Hon. Solicitor to Dramatic College, died June 22, 1866. 

JorL, Herr Von, “ German Siflleur,” died July 22, 1865, aged 81. 

JounstoneE, Jack, Irish Comedian, died August 27, 1828, aged 78. 

Joxty, John, Composer and Orchestral Conductor, died July 1, 1864, aged 74. 

Jongs, Mrs. Charles, clever Actress of Old Women, died February 28, 1866, aged 77. 
Jones, Richard, Light Comedian, died August 29, 1851, aged 73. 

Jonxs, Avonia, (Mrs. G. V. Brooke,) died October 4, 1867, aged 31. 

Jonxs, John, Actor, (original Jemmy Green in Tom and Jerry,) died Nov. 1, 1861, ag. 65. 
Jones, Miss Maria B. (Mrs. Francis Phillips), Actress, died February 11, 1873. 

Jonson, Ben, Dramatist, died February 12, 1637, buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Jorpan, George, Actor, died November 14, 1873, aged 43. 

JosEepus, Miss Patti (Mrs. J. H. Fitzpatrick), Actress, died at Philadelphia, October 5, 1876. 
JutireN, Mons., Composer and Conductor, died insane at Paris, March 14, 1860. 

J ULLIEN, Madame, widow of the late Mons. Jullien, died July 13, 1875, aged 53. 

Kean, Edmund, died May 15, 1833, aged 46, buried at Richmond, Surrey. 

Kean, Charles John, F.8.A., F.R.G.S., Actor, died January 22, 1868, aged 57. 

Kerrey, Robert, Actor, died February 3, 1869, aged 75. 

Kemet, Harry, Actor, died June 22, 1836, aged 45. 

Kemstz, Mrs, Charles, Actress, died September 3, 1838, aged 65. 

Kemet, Charles, Actor, died November 12, 1854, aged 79. 

Kemsiz, John Philip, Tragedian, died Febuary 26, 1823, aged 66. 

KeEmMB ez, Roger, (father of the above,) died December 6, 1802, aged 81. 

Kine, Harry, Duologue Artist (son of T. C. King, the Actor), died May 17, 1870, ag. 19. 
Kintocu, John, Acting Manager, died December 21, 1873, aged 63. 

Kintocn, John (J. D'Arcy), late of Princess's, died December 16, 1873, aged 63. 
Kirsy, Hudson, Tragedian, died March 8, 1848, aged 29. 

Kine, Thomas, Manager and Actor, (original Sir Peter Teazle,) died —, 1805, aged 7-4. 
Know es, James Sheridan, died at Torquay, November 30, 1862, aged 79. 

Koegnre, Herr, celebrated Cornet Player, died at Paris, December 17, 1857. 

LaBiacue, Signor, Vocalist, died at Naples, January 23, 1858, aged 64. 

Lacy, Mrs. Frances (née Miss Cooper), Actress, wife of Tf. H. Lacy, d. April 21, 1872, ag. 53. 
Lacy, Rophino, Musical Composer and Dramatist, died September 20, 1867, aged 70. 
Lacy, Thomas Hailes, Theatrical Bookseller, died August 1, 1873, aged 63. 

Laront, Mons., French Comedian, died April 18, 1873, aged 77. 

Lake, J. W., Musical Critic, died August 4, 1854, aged 42. 

Lang, Samuel, Proprietor of the Britannia Theatre, Hoxton, died December 28, 1871. 
Lanza, Signor Gesuldo, celebrated Professor of Music, died March 12, 1859, aged 80. 
Laporte, M., Theatrical Manager, died at Paris, September 26, 1841, aged 58. 

Latour, M., killed at Tottenham, in descending with parachute after a balloon ascent 
Lavrent, Henry, Musician, d. March 20, 1861, ag. 26. [from Cremorne, June 27, 1854. 
Lavrent, Charles Emile, Musician, died May 23, 1857. 

Leacu, Harvey, (Hervio Nano,) the ‘‘ Gnome Fly,” died March 15, 1847. 

Lecierceg, Charles, Ballet Master, died December 28, 1861, aged 64, 

Lez, Thomas, Irish Comedian, died August 11, 1856, aged 46. 

Leg, Nathaniel, Dramatist, died December 11, 1692, aged 35. 

Ler, Mrs. Alexander, (Mrs, Waylett,) died April 26, 1851, aged 51. 

Lez, Alexander, Composer, died October 8, 1851. 

Leg, Nelson Richard, Theatrical Manager, died January 2, 1872, aged 65. 

Lerrier, Adam, Vocalist, died March 26, 1857, aged 52. 

Lemaitre, Frederick, French Actor, died January 26, 1876, aged 77. 

Lemon, Mark, Dramatic Author, &c., died May 23, 1870, aged 60. 

Leotard, Mons., Gymnast, died August —, 1870, aged 28. 

Lestre, Alfred, Comedian. Theatre Royal, Nottingham, d. April 21, 1876. [1758, ag. 88. 
Levering, Richard, believed to be the Composer of the “ Macbeth Music,” d. March 14, 
Lewis, Mrs. G. (née Adelaide Downing), Actress, of the Britannia Theatre, d. Aug. 4, 1870. 
Linn ey, R., Violinist, died June 13, 1855, aged 83. 

Linpon, Clarence, Actor and Manager, died January 15, 1862, aged 37. 

Liney, George, Composer, died September 10, 1865. 

Linwoop, Miss, (Exhibition,) died March 2, 1845, aged 90. 

Liston, John, Comedian, died at Knightsbridge, March 22, 1846, aged 69. —_ [aged 46. 
Listoy, William Henry, Acting Manager of the Olympic and Queen’s, d, April 9, 1876, 
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Livivs, Charles Barham, Dramatist, died at Worthing, January 14, 1865, aged 80. 
Loprr, George, Musician, died July 15, 1868. 

Loper, John, Violinist, died April 16, 1853, aged 41. 

Love, William Edward, Polyphonist, died March 16, 1867, ag. 62. 

Lover, Samuel, Dramatic Author, Novelist, and Poet, died July 6, 1868, aged 70. 

Lum ey, B., formerly Manager of H.M. Theatre, Haymarket, d. March 17, 1875, aged 64. 
Lyncu, William, Pantaloon, died June 29, 1861, aged 78. 

Lyrron, Lord Edward, Author and Dramatist, died January 18, 1873, aged 68. 
Macartuy, Huntley May, Provincial Manager, died April 9, 1866, aged 51. 

M‘Cotivum, Thomas, Circus Proprietor, died March 22, 1872, aged 44. 

Macnamara, Mrs., Actress, died January 23, 1862, aged 84. 

Mackay, Charles, celebrated Scotch Actor, died November 2, 1857, aged 71. 

Mackin, Charles, Comedian, died July 12, 1797, aged 107. 

Macmitzian, Duncan, Ventriloquist, died February 13, 1866, aged 49. 

Macreapy, William Charles, Actor, died April 27, 1873, aged 80. 

Mappox, J. M., formerly Lessee of Princess's, died March 3, 1861, aged 72. 

Maainy, Dr. William, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died August 19, 1842, aged 49. 
Mauisran, Madame, died at Manchester, September 23, 1836, aged 28. 

Matong, Edmund, Shakesperian Commentator, died May 25, 1812, aged 71. i| 
Manpers, Thomas, Comedian, died October 28, 1859, aged 62. fH 
Man ey, Alfred, Equestrian, died April 1, 1869. 

Manrsxe, Dan, “ Yankee” Comedian, died at Louisville, Kentucky, May 13, 1849, ag. 42. 
Mars, Madlle., French Actress, died March 20, 1847, aged 68. 

Marsuatt, Juseph, Ballet Master, died November 30, 1873. 

Marston, Miss Beatrice, (Trissy,) Actress, Princess’s Theatre, died Nov. 4, 1868, aged 17. 
MasstnGer, Philip, Dramatist, died 1640, aged 56. 

Martuews, Charles, the elder, died June 28, 1835, aged 60. 

Martuews, Miss Julia, Vocalist and Actress, died at New York, May 19, 1876, aged 34. 
Matrrews, Frank, Comedian, died July 24, 1871, aged 64. 

Marruews, Mrs. Frank, Actress, died August 27, 1873, aged 66. 

Matvrtn, Rev. Charles, Author of the Play of “ Bertram,” died October 30, 1824, 
May, Samuel, Theatrical Costumier, died November 5, 1876, aged 54. 

Mayuew, Augustus 8,, Dramatic Author, died December 25, 1875, aged 49. 

Mayuew, Horace, Author, &c., died April 30, 1872, aged 63. 
Maywnarp, George, Actor, died December 14, 1851, aged 40. - 
Maywoop, Robert Campbell, Scotch Actor, died at Troy, New York, Dec. 1, 1856, aged 70. 
Meapows, Drinkwater, Actor, died June 12, 1869, aged 74. 

Meapows, James, Scenic Artist, died May 3, 1863, aged 64. 

Meuron, Alfred, Composer and Musical Conductor, died March 27, 1867, aged 45. 
Me ton, Henry, Actor, formerly of Sadler's Wells, &c., died November 25, 1876. 
Menpe.ssoun, Bartholdy Felix, German Composer, died November, 1847, aged 38. 
MENKEN, Miss Ada Isaacs, well-known Actress of Mazeppa, died August 10, 1868, ag. 29. 
MrYekBrER, Giacomo, Composer, died at Paris, May 1, 1864, aged 70. 
M‘lan, R., Artist and Actor, died December 13, 1856, aged 51. 

Mitano, John, Harlequin and Ballet Master, died August 20, 1874, aged 49. 
Mitzer, David Prince, Showman, died May 24, 1873, aged 65. 

Miturr, “Joe,” Actor and Reputed Wit, died 1738, aged 54. 
MrrcuE tt, J., Comedian and Manager, died mn America, May 17, 1856, aged 57. 
Mo nique, Herr Bernhardt, Violinist, died May 11, 1869, aged 75. i 
Moncrierr, W. T., Dramatist, died in the Charter-house, December 8, 1857, aged 63, ¢ 
Monein1, Signor, the celebrated Tenor Singer, died May —, 1874. ’ 
Montez, Lola, died at New York, January 17,1861, aged 38. 
MonrTeomery, Charles, Clown, died January 9, 1866, aged 56. 

Monteomery, Walter, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 44. 

Moopy, John, Comic Vocalist, died November 7, 1852, aged 38. 

Moor, Miss Nelly, Actress, died January 22, 1869, aged 24. 

Moxt, celebrated Violinist, died June 14, 1839, aged 50. 

Morris, David E., Proprietor of Haymarket, died February 18, 1842, aged 72. 

Morton, Mrs. F. (Mrs, R. Honnor), Actress, died January 4, 1870, aged 61. 

Movuntrort, William, Actor, (killed by Lord Mohun,) December, 10, 1691, aged 33. 

Movuntaln, Mrs., Vocalist, died July 3, 1841, aged 70. 

Mozart, John C. W., German Composer, died December 5, 1792, aged 55. 
Muwpen, Joseph, Comedian, died February 6, 1832, aged 74. ! 
Munyagp, James, Adelphi Comedian, died July 14, 1850, aged 35. 
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Morpsy, Arthur, Dramatist, died at Knightsbridge, June 19, 1895, aged 75. 

Morray, William, Edinburgh Manager, died May 6, 1852, aged 62. 

Morray, Henry Leigh, Actor, died January 17, 1870, aged 49. 

Mosset, Alfred de, French Dramatist, died May 12, 1857, aged45. 

Nanton, Lewis, Dramatist and Actor, died April 2, 1871, aged 31. 

Natuan, Baron, Master of Ceremonies, died December 6, 1856, aged 63. 

NELson, Arthur, Clown, died July 28, 1860, aged 49. 

Netson, Sidney, Musical Composer, died April 7, 1862, aged 62. 

Nevitxz, John Gartside, formerly of the Surrey, died March 16, 1874, aged 87. 
Nicwotson, Renton, self-styled “The Baron,” died May 18, 1861, aged 52. 
Nieutineare, W. H., clever Imitator, died October 23, 1841. 

Nimmo, Andrew, Theatrical and Musical Agent, died June 23, 1872, aged 54, 

Nispett, Mrs., (Lady Boothby,) died January 16, 1858, aged 46. 

Normay, R., celebrated Pantaloon, died September 16, 1858, aged 70. 

Norton, Bruce, Actor, died November 26, 1861, aged 43. 

Norton, William Henry, Actor, formerly of the Princeas’s, died January 17, 1876, aged 67. 
Nugent, Charles, for many years connected with Her Majesty’s Theatre, d. May 21, 1876, 
Ogpen, J. H., Irish Vocalist, died at Philadelphia, August 10, 1864, aged 36. [aged 67. 
O'Hara, Kane, Author of ‘‘ Midas,” died November 8, 1782. 

O’Kzers, John, Dramatist, died February 10, 1833, aged 86. 

OLDFIELD, Anne, celebrated Comic Actress, d, Oct. 25, 1730, ag. 47, bur. in West, Abbey. 
O’ Net, William, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, died August 5, 1868, aged 34. 

O’Nzi1, J. R., (Hugo Vamp,) Author, died June 12, 1860, aged 37. 

OsBALDISTON, David Webster, Actor and Manager, died December 28, 1850; aged 57. 
OsBoRNE, Edward, Actor, of the Haymarket Theatre, died April 18, 1876, aged 33. 
Orway, Thomas, Dramatist, died 1685, aged 34, 

Oxserry, W. H., Comedian, died February 29, 1852, aged 44. 

OxseErry, William, Actor, died June 9, 1824, aged 40. 

Paganini, Nicolo, Violinist, died at Nice, May 29, 1840, aged 50. 

Pater, John, died while playing the Stranger, August 2, 1798, aged 56. 

Paqve, Mons. C., Violoncellist, died March 2, 1876, aged 50. 
Parepa-Rosa, Mme. Euphrosyne, Vocalist, died January 21, 1874, aged 34, 

Parry, John, senr., Composer, died April 8, 1851, aged 76. 

Parry, Tom, Actor and Dramatist, died December 5, 1862, aged 56. 

Parstoz, Charles Thomas, Pantomimist, died in New York, Sept. 22, 1870, aged 66. 
Parstoz, Edmond John, Pantomimist, died in New York, March 8, 1832, aged 31. 
Parse, James, 25 years Covent Garden Prompter, died August 5, 1847, aged 48. 
Pasta, Madame, Italian Vocalist, died April 1, 1865, aged 68. 

Patti, M.Salvatore, Tenor Singer, father of Adelina and Carlotta Patti, died Aug. 21, 1869. 
Pav, Signor, Clown, died July 27, 1835, aged 48. 

Pavmikr, M.N., Tragedian, formerly Lessee of the Whitehaven Theatre, d.Januery 31, 1876. 
Payne, Howard, Dramatist, died at Tunis, April 11, 1852, aged 59. 

Peake, R. B., Dramatist, died October 24, 1847. 

Pearson, Alfred, Comedian, died December 29, 1868, aged 34. 

Peuam, Richard Ward (known as Pell), Minstrel Manager, died October 8, 1876, aged 60. 
Penson, George, Actor and Vocalist, drowned in Dublin Bay, March 17, 1833. 

Penson, John Cranmer, Actor, died September 3, 1874, aged 73. 

Perkins, Signor Giulio, Basso Vocalist, of Mr. Mapleson’s Company, died Feb. 25, 1875, 
Purtps, Edmund, Actor, son of Samuel Phelps, Tragedian, died April 2, 1870, aged 32. 
Puituirs, Henry, Vocalist and Composer, d. November 8, 1876, aged 76. ‘T1876, aged 54, 
Puituips, Mrs. Alfred, Actress, formerly of the Olympic ; died at Melbourne, August 12, 
Puiuirs, Philip, Scenic Artist, died May 28, 1864, aged 62. 

Puituips, T., Musical Lecturer, died October 26, 1841, aged 67, 

PHILLIPS, Watts, Dramatic Author, died December 2, "187 4, aged 45. 

Puruurs, William Lovell, Composer, died March 18, 1860, aged 43. 

Pierce, E. H., Comic Vocalist, (Christy Minstrels,) died June 4, 1859, aged 32. 

Pirt, Charles, Tragedian and Manager, died February 21, 1866, aged 47. 

Pirt, Dibdin, Veteran Actor and Author, died at Hoxton, February 26, 1855. 

Pirt, Charles, Actor, late of the Exeter and Weymouth Theatres, died January 15, 1871. 
Pirt, Thomas Henry, Scenic Artist, died August 18, 1873, aged 70, 

Pracipg, Henry, American Actor, died January 23, 1870, aged 70. 

Pou.ock, Mrs., Actress, and formerly Manageress of T.R. , Aberdeen, d. July 1, 1875, ag. 73, 
PontaTowskl, ’Prince, Musical Composer, died July 3, 1873, aged 56. 

Pooxz, Jolin, Dramatist (Author of “ Paul Pry,” &c. ), died "February 5, 1872, aged 87. 
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Porr, Alexander, Comedian, died March 12, 1835, aged 73. 
Povey, John, Actor and Theatrical Agent, died May 2, 1867, aged 68. 
PoweE xt, Old, Actor, of Drury Lane, died in Canada, May 13, 1836, aged 82. 
Power, Tyrone, lost in the President on his return from America, about March 13, 1841, 
Power, Mrs. Tyrone, widow of the late Tyrone Power, Comedian, d. May 7, 1876, aged 81. 
Pownrir, Thomas, Actor, died August 26, 1868, aged 44. 
PratteN, R. Sidney, Flute Player, died February 10, 1868. 
Price, John Edward, Theatrical Manager, died October 12, 1863, aged 45. 
Price, Morton, Actor, and formerly Lessee of Sadler’s Wells, died May 8, 1876, aged 52. 
Prick, Stephen, American Manager, died January 19, 1840. 
Pritcuarp, John, Tragedian, died December 24, 1868. 
Puircuarp, John Langford, Actor and Manager, died August 5, 1850, aged 60. 
Purce.t, Henry, Composer, died November 21, 1695, aged 37. o 
Pyne, J., Vocalist, died September 23, 1857. 
Quick, John, George III.’s favourite Comedian, died April 4, 1831, aged 84. 
Quin, James, Comedian, died May 14, 1766, aged 72. 
Kacuer, Madame, Tragic Actress, died January 3, 1858, aged 38. 
RansForp, Edwin, Vocalist, died July 11, 1876, aged 71. 
RansrorD, Mrs. Hannah, widow of the above, died November 22, 1876, aged 71. 
Ramo Sameg, Indian Juggler, died July 24, 1849. 
Raymonp, Richard Malone, died January 13, 1862, aged 62. 
Raymonp, Mrs., Actress, late of the Strand Theatre, died May 9, 1875, aged 57. 
Rayner, Benjamin Lionel, Actor, died September 24, 1855, aged 69. 
Raynuam, Miss, Actress, died August 23, 1871, aged 27. 
Reacu, Angus B., Author and Dramatist, died November 25, 1856, aged 35. 
Repe, Leman, Author and Dramatist, died April 3, 1847, aged 45. 
Rees, David, Comedian, died at Dublin, December 5, 1843. 
Reeve, William, Composer, died August 14, 1811, aged 32. 
Reeve, John, Comedian, died January 24, 1838, aged 39. 
RecGonpt, Signor Gulio, Musician, died May 6, 1872, aged 49. 
REINHARDT, Miss Lizzie, Actress at the Theatre Royal, Sheffield, d. Feb. 9, 1872, aged 34. 
Reyrwnoups, Frederick, Dramatist, died April 17, 1841, aged 77. 
Ruopes, John, Proprietor of the ‘Coal Hole,” died August 1, 1850. 
Rice, J. R., (the original “ Jim Crow,”) died in New York, Sept. 18, 1860, aged 52. 
Ricnakrps, Colonel Alfred Bate, Dramatic Author, died June 12, 1876, aged 56. 
Ricuarpson, John, Proprietor of Richardson’s Show, died October 14, 1836, aged 76. 
Ricuarpson, Joseph, eminent Flautist, died March 22, 1862. 
Rianoip, Henry Hugo, Actor, died September 17, 1873, aged 62. 
Rimpavtt, Dr. E. F., Musical Antiquarian, died September 26, 1876, aged 60. 
Roserts, David, Scenic Artist, died November 25, 1864, aged 68. 
Ropexrts, Thomas, formerly Acting Manager of the Princess’s, died June 6, 1876, aged 44, 
Roxerrson, Mrs. T., Provincial Actress, died December 19, 1855, aged 87. 
Roserrson, Thomas William, Dramatic Author, died February 3, 1871, aged 42. 
Rosertson, Edward Shafto, Actor, died September 1, 1871, aged 27. 
Roprnson, George, Old Vauxhall Vocalist, died December 18, 1857, aged 57. 
Rosson, William, “the Old Playgoer,” died November 29, 1863, aged 78. 
Ronson, Frederick, Comedian, died August 12, 1864, aged 43. 
Ropwe t, G. H., Author and Composer, died January 22, 1852, aged 50. 
Rogers, James, Comedian, died April 15, 1863, aged 42. 
RogeExs, William, Actor, of the Haymarket, died January 14, 1876, aged 70. 
Rogerson, James B., Actor, died October 8, 1876, aged 68. ’ 
Romer, Robert, Actor, of the Adelphi, died April 5, 1874, aged 66. 
Kooxe, W., Composer, died October 20, 1847, aged 55. 
tossinr, Signor Gioacchino Antonio, celebrated Composer, died Nov. 13, 1868, aged 76. 
Rovusr, Thomas, of the Royal Grecian, died at Boulogne, September 26, 1852, aged 68. 
Rowe, Nicholas, Poet and Dramatist, died December 6, 1718, aged 45. 
Roxsy, Samuel, Actor and Manager, died at Scarborough, July 3, 1863, aged 58. 
Roxsy, Robert, Actor and Stage Manager, died July 26, 1866. 
Ruxint, Signor, Italian Vocalist, died at Romano, March 2, 1854, aged 61, 
Rossett, James, (“Jerry Sneak,”) died at Gravesend, February 25, 1845, aged 79. 
Ryan, Desmond, Musical Critic, died December 7, 1868, aged 54. 
Ryan, “ Jack,” well-known Prompter and Lessee, died October 16, 1850, aged 53. 
Ryan, Richard Nesbitt, Actor and Manager, died at Shefficld, August 26, 1865, aged 46. ' 
Ryver, T., Actor, died December 31, 1872, aged 61. 
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Rytey, Author of “ The Itinerant,” died at Parkgate, Cheshire, Sept. 11, 1837, aged 82. 
Sap ek, James, killed by falling from his balloon, September 29, 1824. 

Sanp, Madame George, French Dramatic Authoress, died June 8, 1876. 

Saxer, Richard Henry, Actor at the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, died Ap. 26, 1870, ag. 28. 
Sams, William Raymond, Theatrical Librarian, died August 31, 1872, aged 52. 
Sanpers, John, of Adelphi Theatre, Actor, died December 9, 1865, aged 66. 

Sapiro, Antonio, Vocalist, died November 27, 1851, aged 59. 

Saqui, Madame, famous Tight-rope Performer, died January 5, 1866, aged 80. 

Savitz, J. F., Manager and Dramatist, died November 1, 1853, aged 70. 

Savitiz, Edmund Faucit, Actor, died November 20, 1857, aged 46. 

Scorr, Sam, American Diver, hung himself on Waterloo-bridge, Jan, 11, 1841, ag. 27. 
Scrise, Eugene, French Dramatist, died February 20, 1861, aged 68. 

Scuriier, Johann Friedrich, German Dramatist, died May 9, 1805, aged 46. 

Scnvuze, Herr, “ Masks and Faces” Entertainer, died at Cincinnati, September 27, 1876. 
SEARLE, William, Comedian, died May 14, 1864, aged 49. 

Serton, L. J., Lessee of Theatre Royal, Sheffield, died July 9, 1876, aged 45. 

Securn, Edward, Vocalist, died December 12, 1852, aged 43. 

Sexsy, Charles, Author and Comedian, died March 21, 1863, aged 62. 

Sexzy, Mrs. Charles, Actress, died February 8, 1873, aged 76. 

SuakspPeareE, William, died April 23, 1616, aged 52. 

Suatpers, Charles William, Scenic Artist and Actor, died November 5, 1862, aged 43. 
Suatpers, William, Theatrical Manager, died August 15, 1872, aged 72. 

Suarp, J. W., Comic Singer, died at Dover,January 10, 1856, aged 38. 

SuHepPuErD, Mrs., (formerly Mrs. Pope,) Actress, died June 23, 1862, aged 65. 
Surrrpan, Richard Brinsley, Dramatist and Manager, died July 7, 1816, aged 64. 
Suret, Richard Lalor, Author of “ Evadne,” died at Florence, May 25, 1851, aged 59. 
Srppons, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died June 9, 1831, aged 76. 

Srpney, Miss Minnie (Mrs. Milano), Actress, died February 9, 1873. 

Sicarp, Madame Clara, Shakespearian Reader, died September 5, 1876. 

Srivary, M., Opera Dancer, died at Paris, April 11, 1856, aged 50. 

Simpson, C. H., (M.C. of Vauxhall,) died December 25, 1835, aged 66. 

Simpson, Thomas Bartlett, Proprietor of Cremorne Gardens, d. June 22, 1872, aged 66. 
Sims, William, Theatrical Agent, died February 9, 1841, aged 53, 

SrncuarR, John, Vocalist, died September 22, 1857, aged 72. 

Sxoan, John Thomas, Comedian, died at Liverpool, May 20, 1861, aged 49. 

Stoman, Charles, the English Improvvisatore, died July 22, 1870, aged 62. 

Stoman, Henry, Comedian, died August 11, 1873, aged 80. 

Stoman, Henry, Machinist at Covent Garden, died December 9, 1869, aged 72. 

Stoman, Mrs. John, Tragic Actress of Cov. Garden, d. at Charleston, Feb. 8, 1858, ag. 59. 
Smart, Sir George, Musical Conductor, died February 23, 1867, aged 90. 

Smiru, Albert, ‘* Entertainer” and Dramatist, died May 23, 1860, aged 44. 

Smiru, Mrs. Mary Lucy, widow of Albert Smith, died March 19, 1870, aged 39. 3 
Smitu, O., (Richard John,) died February 1, 1855, aged 68. 

Smirnu, W.C., Acting Manager, died March —, 1870. 

Smiru, William, Comedian, Surrey Theatre, died May 16, 1847, aged 49. 

Smiru, Stephen, Actor, formerly of Adelphi and Surrey Theatres, d. July 10, 1871, ag. 69. 
Soane, George, Dramatist, died July 13, 1860, aged 69. 

SonraG, Madame, died of cholera in Mexico, June 18, 1854, aged 50. 

Sparkes, Mrs., famous Actress of Old Women, died February 3, 1837, aged 83. 

Spore, Nathan James, Composer, died August 15, 1853, aged 42. 

SpxinG, Samuel, Drury Lane Box Book-keeper, died July 7, 1839, aged 62. 

Sr. ALsans, Duchess of, (Miss Mellon,) died August 6, 1837, aged 62. 

STANFIELD, Clarkson, Scenic Artist, died May 18, 1867, aged 73. 

Sranspoury, George, Composer, died July 30, 1846, aged 50. 

Srarmer, Richard, Actor, died April 13, 1870, aged 85. 

Srarmer, Mrs., Actress, widow of Richard Starmer, Actor, died July 31, 1874, aged 35. 
Sravpie1, Herr, Bass Singer, died at Vienna, March 21, 186], aged 48. 

Sraunton, Howard, the Shakespearian Critic, died June 22, 1874. 

Srevens, George Alexander, the first ‘‘ Entertainer,” died October 10, 1784, aged 49, 
Srickyey, Benjamin, Equestrian, died at Kensington, February 24, 1860, aged 40. 
Srrit, Charles, Pantomimist, died May 5, 1851, aged 30. 

Sropark, Colonel, Illusionist, died October 21, 1866, aged 35. 

Stove, Phil, famous old Drury “ Property Man,” died September 20, 1863, aged 65. 
Sroneriz, Tom, Pantomimist, died February 10, 1873. 
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Srorace, Madame, Vocalist, died August 25, 1827, aged 60. 

Srravss, Herr Joseph, Musical Composer, cied July 22, 1870, aged 42. 

SrrickianpD, Robert, Comedian, died May 1{), 1845, aged 47. 

Svert, “ Dicky,” Comedian, died July 7, 1805, aged 50. 

Suaa, Lee, the once celebrated Ventriloquist, died at Southampton, Oct. 5, 1831, ag. 85. 
Swirt, Mr., Tenor Singer, died July 10, 1869. 

Sypyey, Harry, Comic Vocalist, died July 16, 1870, aged 45. 

Syers, Morris Robert, Proprietor of the Oxford Music Hall, died June 23, 1876, aged 58. 
Ta.sor, John, Eccentric Irish Manager, died May 2, 1831. 

Taxsor, Miss, Actress, died July 7, 1865, aged 39. 

TaL¥FourD, Francis, Dramatist, died March 9, 1862, aged 35. 

TaLrourD, Sir Thomas Noon, Judge, Dramatist, died March 13, 1854, aged 59. 

Tatma, Francois J., French Actor, died October 19, 1826, aged 63. 

TaMBURINI, Signor Antonio, Italian Baritone Singer, died November 9, 1876, aged 76. 
Tanner, George, Pantaloon, died February 8, 1870. 

TayLEURE, John, Comedian, died March 28, 1861, aged 79. 

Tayior, Charles, Vocalist, died September 29, 1847, aged 66. 

TrLBIN, William, Scenic Artist, died December 25, 1873, aged 61. 

TERNAN, Thomas Luke, Actor and Author, died October 17, 1846, aged 47. 

TrRNAN, Mrs. Frances Eleanour (née Miss Jarman), Actress, aged 71, October 30, 1873. 
Terry, Daniel, Actor and Dramatist, died June 24, 1829, aged 40. 

THIRLWALL, John Wade, Musician, died June 15, 1876, aged 67. 

Tuomson, Lysander, Comedian, died at New York, July 19, 1854, aged 37. 
Tompson, Harry, Comedian, died Feb. 3, 1873, aged 44. 

Tuorng, Richard, Actor, died October 22, 1873, aged 34. 

‘Trgcx, Ludwig, Shakspearian Commentator, died at Berlin, April 28, 1853, aged 80. 
TriBory, Harries, Comedian, died January 30, 1864, aged 58. 

Tosin, John, Dramatist, died December 7, 1804, aged 34. 

Tomuins, Frederick Guest, Dramatic Critic and Journalist, died Sep. 21, 1867, ag. 63. 
Townsend, Thompson, Dramatic Author, died May —, 1870, aged 64. 

Tuy, James H., Musical Director, T. R. Drury Lane, died Jan. 28, 1868, aged 53. 
TUNSTALL, Miss, Ballad Vocalist, died March 20, 1846, aged 50. 

Tvussavup, Francis, of Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork Exhibition, died Aug.31, 1873, aged 73. 
Tussaup, Madame, Wax-work Exhibitor, died April 15, 1850, aged 90. 

TyiER, William, of Surrey Zoological Gardens, died October 1, 1864, aged 65. 
Turpin, George, Box Book-keeper at the Haymarket Theatre, d. July 10, 1872, aged 60. 
VaLk, Samuel, Comedian, died March 24, 1848, aged 51. 

Vanpennorr, John, Tragedian, died October 4, 1861, aged 71. 

Vanpenuorr, Miss, Actress, died July 26, 1860, aged 42. 

VanpeEnuor?, Mrs. H., Actress, died March 27, 1870. 

Verner, Charles, Actor, died October 11, 1869, aged 39. 

Vestris, Madame, Actress and Manageress, died August 8, 1856, aged 59. 

Vititers, James, Actor, many years at Sadler's Wells, died May 31, 1863, aged 76. 
Vincent, George, Actor, formerly of the Olympic, died January 24, 1876. 

Vincent, Miss, Actress, died November 10, 1856, aged 42. 

Vincent, W., Pantomimist, died January 30, 186%, aged 28. 

Vinina, Frederick, Actor, died June 2, 1871, aged 81. 

Vinina, George J., Actor, died December 17, 1875, aged 51. 

Vinina, James, father of George Vining, the actor, died June 27, 1870, aged 74. 
Vinrivne, William, Actor, died November 18, 1861, aged 78. 

Vivinc, Mrs. Henry, Actress, died December 5, 1875, aged 69. 

Voxrarrg, Francois M. Arouet de, Dramatist and Author, died May 30, 1778, aged 84. 
Vovuuatre, Andrew Leonard, (known as A. V. Campbell,) Actor, died July 2, 1870, aged 80, 
Wank, John Angustine, Author and Composer, died July 25, 1845. 

Waker, Tom, the original “‘ Macheath,” died November 14, 1744, aged 46. 

Wattace, Alfred E., Comedian, died October 30, 1866, aged 33, 

Wattace, Vincent, Composer, died October 12, 1865, aged 51. 

Wattack, Henry John, American Actor, died August 30, 1870, aged 78. 

Wattack, Mrs., (Mother of Henry and James,) died March 6, 1850, aged 90. 
Watack, James, Actor and Manager, died in New York, December 25, 1864, aged 73. 
Waxpk, James Prescott, Tragedian, died July 11, 1840, aged 50. 

Wanxpk, William, Comic Vocalist, died November 21, 1859, aged 48. 

Wanrpe tt, Robert, Lessee of Vaurhall, died December 29, 1865, aged 57. 

Waxnek, Mrs., Tragic Actress, died September 24, 1854, aged 50. 
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Wess, Henry Berry, Comedian, died January 15, 1867, aged 52. 

Weses, Carl Maria Von, German Composer, died June 5, 1826, aged 40. 

Wesstee, Clara, fatally burnt on Drury Lane Stage during Ballet, December 14, 1844, 
Weekes, Comedian, died at Perth, November 23, 1838. 

Weiss, Willoughby Hunter, Vocalist, died October 24, 1867, aged 47. 

Westey, Dr. 8. 8., Composer, and Organist of Gloucester Cathedral, died April 19, 1876. 
Weston, Mrs., (Mrs. Edmund Falconer,) Actress, died June 3, 18614. 

Wewirzer, Ralph, Comedian, died August 27, 1825. [aged 59, 
WHEatTLeyY, William, American Actor and Manager, d. at New York, November 3, 1876, 
WuirtrneaDd, Charles, Author and Dramatist, died in Australia, J uly 5, 1862, aged 57. 
Wippicomsg, R. H., 34 years at Astley’s, died November 5, 1854, aged 67. 
Wippicomsg, Henry, Comedian, died April 6, 1868, aged 55. 

WIELAND, George, Reteahaien died November 4, 1847, aged 37. 

Wigan, W. H., Negro Vocalist, died September 7, 1866, aged 35. 

WILD, George, Comedian and Manager, died March 29, 1856, aged 51. 

Wipe, W. J., Treasurer of Haymarket Theatre, died July 2, 1868, aged 45. 
WILKINson, Tate, the “ Wandering Patentee,” died November 16, 1803. 

Wi1xs, Thomas Egerton, Dramatist, died September 18, 1854, aged 42. 

Witutas, P., Actor and Stage Manager, died February 14, 1873. 

Wit1tams, Thomas J., Dramatic Author, died September 8, 1874, aged 50. 

Witurams, W. H., Vocalist and Comedian, died October 29, 1846, aged 54. 

Wits, Barney, Irish Comedian, died at New York, April 25, 1876, aged 52. [1876. 
Witimorg, Wm., Actor, and father of the Misses Lizzie and Jenny Willmore, d. Feb. 23, 
Wutson, John, Scottish Voculist, died at Quebec, July 10, 1849, aged 4y. 

Witson, “Old,” Actor, died at Brierly Hill, Worcestershire, April 27, 1853, aged 102. 
Wi1Ton, John Hall, Theatrical Agent, died at Sydney, N.S.W., Dec. 19, 1862, aged 50. 
Witton, Robert Pleydell, Provincial Actor, died November 26, 1873, aged 75. 
WInsToN, James, Manager of the “ Garrick Club,” died July 9, 1843, aged 64, 
Worrineton, Margaret, Actress, died March 31, 1760, aged 42. 

WomMbBwELt, Jeremiah, died in his Caravan, November 17, 1850, aged 70. 
Woop, Mrs., (formerly Mary Ann Paton,) Vocalist, died July 20, 1864, aged 62. 
Wooter, John Pratt, Dramatic Author, died September 18, 1868, aged 44. i 
WReEnOH, Benjamin, Comedian, died November 24, 1843, aged 67. i 
Wrieut, Edward, (Adelphi,) Actor, died at Boulogne, December 21, 1859, aged 46. 
Yarnoxp, Edwin, Actor, died December 29, 1848. 

Yates, Frederick, Actor and Manager, died June 21, 1842, aged 45. 

Yarss, Mrs., of Adelphi Theatre, Actress, died August 31, 1860, aged 61. [aged 60, 
Youpan, Thomas, Proprietor of the Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, died Nov. 28, 1876, 
Youna, Charles, Tragedian, died June 29, 1856, aged 79. 

Younag, F., Actor, and Manager of the London Comedy Company, d. Dec. 6, 1870, ag. 45. 
Youn@e, Richard, Actor at Drury Lane Theatre, died November 17, 1846, aged 55. 
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Professional Begging. 





Seymour Smiru, a popular provincial actor, was a person of good education, designed for 
the medical profession, for which he had been a student. He was an excellent light 
comedian, and Cumberland declared him the beau ideal of his West Jndian (Belcour). 

He was very proud, and merely followed the Profession from a love of the art. 

There was at Tunbridge Wells a Circulating Library under the Pantiles, the librarian 
being named Sprange. At this library tickets for the theatre were sold. One day Smith 
stant within hearing as the clergyman was requested to purchase a ticket for his benefit. 
“Very well,” answered the Reverend Gentleman, taking it within his finger and thumb, 
“T will buy one. Jt is a genteel way of begging.” , } 

As there was only a chapel of ease then at Tunbridge Wells, the clergyman was paid 
by subscriptions of the visitors, and a book was kept always open at this Library for the 
insertion of the names of subscribers. Smith, much annoyed at the remark he had just 
heard, stepped forward, and imitating exactly the manner and voice of the clergyman, 
approached the book, and taking the pen in his hand in the same affected manner a8 the 
other had used for the ticket, wrote his name amongst the list of subscribers, saying, 
“TI will put my name down for a guinea, It is a genteel way of begging” /1 
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THE OPERA SEASON OF 1877. 


Tne Royal Italian Opera season terminated on Saturday evening, July 21st, the opera 
selected for the occasion being Verdi's Aida, with Madame Patti as the heroine. There 
is nothing new to be said respecting Verdi's latest work, which, but for its affording 
Madame Patti an opportunity for the display of remarkable ability as an actress and 
vocalist, would scarcely keep its place beside Liyolctto, Traviata, and the T'rovatore. 
As to the Grand Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha and his “ undertaking,’ we may conclude 
that Santa ¢ ‘hiara will not again, like the Ghost of Hamlet’s father, “ revisit the glimpses 
of the moon.” It is useless to speculate the why and the where fore of its production. 
Enough that the opera was worthless, and that it was condemned unanimously. The 
subject was repulsive, the music contemptible. Another work met with and deserved 
more consideration, This was The Flying Dutchman of Wagner, which under the title // 
Vascello Fantasma was given with great splendour and completeness, and with a competent 
cast. Wagner himself, had he stayed long enough to see his work produced at Covent 
Garden, would have admitted that ample justice was done to it. Other operas by the 
same master were Lohengrin and Tannhduser, and these were rendered with all the 
resources of the Royal Italian Opera ; while, as the heroine, Mdlle. Albani gained addi- 
tional laurels. Her impersonation of Senta in The Flying Dutchman was pronounced by 
many her greatest achievement. M. Maurel, as the gloomy hero of that opera, gained 
great credit. Another novelty was the work of Nicolai, founded upon The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, and produced at Covent Garden under the title of Le Vispe Comari di 
Windsor. This, if not a great, was a very agreeable work, and will be heard again with 
pleasure. It is full of pleasing melody. ‘The season just terminated opened on April 2rd 
with Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera, cast as heretofore. Mdlle. Albani returned on the 
28th of the same month, appearing as Elvira in / Puritani, a character which had pre- 
viously been filled by her. Another specialty of the season, the reappearance of Madame 
Adelina Patti, took place on May 15th, when she repeated her well-known charming per- 
formance of Dinorah. Madame Patti also appeared in her familiar impersonations of 
Violetta, Leonora (7'rovatore), Zerlina (Don Giovanni), Rosina, Caterina (L’ Etoile du 
Nord), Margherita, and Valentina. Her acting and singing this year proved that a 
“step beyond” was possible even with this already great artiste. Nothing finer than 
some of her performances has ever been seen on the operatic boards. Mdlle. Albani, 
besides adding Senta to her list of characters, has repeated Lucia, Gilda, Elvira ( Puritani ), 
and other parts in which she has won and maintained her position as a dramatic vocalist 
of the first class. Mdlle. Zaré Thalberg, whose beautiful voice has gained in strength 
and volume, has repeated most cf the characters in which she had been previously seen, 
and has played Mrs. Ford, in Le Vispe Comari di Windsor, with an amount of success 
hardly to be expected of sv young an artiste. Mdlle. Marimon was at first a great 
sufferer from our inclement spring, but eventually did good service ; and Mdlle. D’Angeri 
has repeated most of her characters except Selima, 7 L' Afr icane, Which opera has not 
been represented this season. Madame Scalchi, Mr. Gye’s admirable first contralto, has 
been available for many parts in which it would be difficult to replace her, and Malle. 
Bianchi has added to her re putation. Among the tenors, the artiste of whom most has 
been said was Signor Gayarré. ‘This singer has made a brilliant success, and is one of 
the most important acquisitions the company has received for several years. It was 
inevitable that so excellent an artist should be compared to Mario, and no doubt Signor 
Gayarré suffers by the comparison. Purity of voice, excellence of style, and artistic 
sensibility are united in the Spanish tenor as they are in no other tenor who has appeared 
of late. Signor 'Tamagno’s appearance was from the first problematical. Signor Marini 
has done all that he was called upon to do with great ability. Signor Carpi has also been 
a very satisfactory representative of the parts allotted to him, and Signor Pavani has 
acquitted himself like a true artist. Signor Piazzo, too, is a very useful tenorino. M. 
Capoul is a favourite with some, but his art is too exclusively French. His style of sing- 
ing and exaggerated emphi usis of manner did not create a very favourable impression. 
Signor Nicolini’s voice is be; ginning to show the traces of a bad method of produc- 
tion. Signor Sabater has tilled second tenor parts very ably. Two useful artistes 
have been presented in Signor Pandolfini and Signor Ordinas. The _first-named 
stepped at once into favour by a vigorous and expressive performance of Rigoletto ; 
and the latter made his mark in a graphic performance ef Mephistopheles, the only fault 
of which was that the diabolical element was a little too demonstrative. The 
principal share in the duties of conductor has again been fulfilled by Signor Vianesi, 
Signor Bevignani having, as before, occasionally directed the performances with efficiency, 
The artistic skill of Messrs. Dayes and Caney has again been conspicuous in some 
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beautiful scenery supplied for the operas newly brought out, and the dresses and appoint 
ments were of the same splendour and good taste as heretofore. 
The following is the list of operas performed :— 


MEYERBEER............ Huguenots ........ 6 DONIZETTI.... 2.204. Ta Figlia 
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Mr. Mapleson deserves and will gain the thanks of the musical world for the spirited 
effort he has made, in the face of great difficulties, to place Italian opera on the stage of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in a style worthy of the ancient reputation of the house. When 
Her Majesty's was opened for the season, on April 28th, the manager had been only a 
month getting ready. The house, when he took it, was but a skeleton, but what a 
beautiful operatic home it was made in that short period most of our musical readers 
know. The season came to an end on Saturday, July 28th, with a performance of no 
little interest and attraction. Mozart’s Jl Flauto Magico was the opera, and Mdlle. 
Etelka Gerster appeared in the work as the Queen of Night. The character is of small 
importance dramatically, but the efficient performance of the music belonging to it 
requires the possession of unusual vocal gifts. It was written for one whose vocal powers 
were really extraordinary, and few modern artistes can deliver the passages either in their 
original key or in their original form. Mdlle. Gerster greatly enhanced her reputation by 
her clever, if not absolutely faultless execution. It is needless, perhaps, to say that the 
audience were awakened to something beyond their ordinary enthusiasm—an enthusiasm 
bestowed also upon other esteemed members of the company. The part of Pamina, 
usually played by Malle. Titiens, was presented by Madame Marie Roze in a style which 
proved the existence of much ability. Malle. Valleria made a most estimable Papagena ; 
the three attendants on the Queen of Night were Mdlles. Robiati, Filomena, and Risiani ; 
the three Genii, Mdlle. Bauermeister—heard for the first time this season—Miss Clinton, 
and Madame Lablache ; the armed men, Signori Grazzi and Franceschi; the Orator, 
Signor Brocolini ; Monostatos, Signor Rinaldini ; Papageno—a capital impersonation— 
Signor Del Puente ; and the High Priest, Signor Foli, who rarely sang finer or looked 
the character better. The new scenery was effective and the band splendid, Sir Michael 
Costa having apparently taken especial pains to present the master-work in a style worthy 
of all concerned. After the opera the National Anthem was performed according to 
custom. Mdlle. Titiens, appearing as Norma at the opening of the season, proved to her 
admirers that her voice was as fresh and her art as great as ever. Soon, however, her 
deplorable illness deprived the public of an artiste who it will be admitted by all had no 
rival in certain characters of the lyric repertoire. We have lost the greatest Leonora, 
Medea, Lucrezia, and Norma of modern days. Only a short time since we paid a hearty 
tribute to the genius of one of the greatest artistes that ever adorned the lyric stage. 
We can only regret once more the sad event which robbed the musical world of one 
so gifted, and we may add so beloved, as Mdlle. Titiens was by the English public. For- 
tunately Mr. Mapleson has been able to introduce to the Metropolis other artistes of great 
merit. Of these Mdlle. Gerster is decidedly the most prominent. This young artisée 
on her first appearance as Amina, in the Sonnambula, gave attraction even to that 
hackneyed work by the freshness of her voice and the cultivation of her style. Rarely 
has a young artiste so speedily made her mark. The success she met with recalls the 
début of Madame Patti, who stepped upon the stage of Covent Garden almost unknown, 
to become famous in a single season. All were not so fortunate, and Mdlle. Nandori and 
Signor Carbero appeared with no marked success as Leonora and Manrico in JI 
Trovatore. tarly in the season, Mdlle. Rodani, a talented young artist, who had 
previously performed in London, played Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera. Malle. Chiomi, 
a débutante of much promise, played Lucia before the season had far advanced. Signor 
Carrion, son of the ~panish tenor of that name, made his first appearance as Gennaro to 
the Lucrezia of Mdlle. Titiens. This was the last character the great prima donna 
sustained. Madame Christine Nilsson returned on the 5th of May, and played Violetta 
with the greatest success. Since then she has repeated some of her favourite characters 
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including Margherita, Donna Elvira, Elsa, and Valentina—the latter on her benefit night. 
Madame Nilsson’s impersonations have more distinctly than ever been recognised by 
the public this season. A splendid achievement of hers was the character of Desdemona 
in Kossini’s Otello, which was successfuly revived, and will probably be repeated next 
year. Malle. Salla’s tirst attempt was Amelia in Un Ballo, and she greatly strengthened 
her position by an excellent and dramatically intelligent performance of Alice in Robert 
le Diable. Madame Alwina Valleria, a young artist of value in every way, has done good 
service throughout the season ; and Madame Trebelli-Bettini in most of her familiar 
characters has been received with the old favour. The reappearance of Signor Tamberlik, 
after an absence of eight years, was very welcome. He is an artiste of a better school 
than most of the modern tenors, and his powers are still remarkable. M. Faure was a 
valuable baritone for Mr. Mapleson to secure, and his rendering of Don Giovanni and 
Mephistopheles cannot be approached. The English tenor who, under the name of Signor 
‘Talbo, has appeared at Her Majesty's, will, we doubt not, be an acquisition when he has 
had greater experience. The most useful tenor has been Signor Fancelli, upon whose 
shoulders the weight of the chief tenor impersonations has fallen. In addition to most of 
the ordinary characters assigned to the tenor, Signor Fancelli appeared in Lohengrin, and 
with decided success. Signor Rota, Signor Galassi, and Signor Del Puente have done 
themselves credit ; and Signor Rokitansky as a basso profundo has great merit ; while the 
return of Signor Foli to the operatic boards is a welcome event. Mdlle. Katti Lanner has 
earned laurels by her clever dancing. The orchestra, under Sir Michael Costa, has had 
fewer opportunities of gaining fame, owing to the unavoidable postponement of several 
classic operas, through the illness of Mdile. Titiens. M. Sainton was, as heretofore, first 
violin ; and, as in previous Drury-lane seasons, Mr. Willing as organist, and Mr. E. 
Stirling as Stage-Manager, have been thoroughly efficient respectively in those depart- 
ments ; and the scenic etfects and appointments have been beyond what might have been 
expected in a Theatre newly opened. he Prince of Wales attended the final perform- 
ance. The list of operas given at Her Majesty’s Theatre may be thus classified :— 
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It may not be uninteresting to compare the doings of some of our continental neighbours 
with our own in operatic matters. Here our managers are compelled, partly because the 
public are too slow to accept novelty, to keep in the old grooves, and tu produce year after 
year the works which were popular a quarter of a century back; but in Berlin, for 
example, which city by the way is still less active than Paris, the variety of operas pro- 
duced is remarkable. Works never yet heard, and we migbt almost say, never likely to 
be heard in this country, are constantly performed there. Here is a list of Berlin operatic 
doings during the past season :—37 evenings have been devoted to Wagner, 17 Mozart, 
15 Meyerbeer, 14 Weber, 12 Verdi, 10 Auber, 10 Gcetz, 9 Gounod, 8 Beethoven, 8 Brull, 
8 Donizetti, 7 Rossini, 6 Gluck, 6 Ambroise Thomas, 6 Kretschmer, 5 Flotow, 5 Rubin- 
stein, 5 Schumann, 5 Nicolai, 3 Spontini, 3 Adam, 3 Delibes, 3‘ Taubert, 3 Méhul, 
3 Boieldieu, 2 Grisar, 2 Halévy, 2 Cherubini, and 1 to Spohr. As for Paris, the number 
of composers represented there last season reached nearly a hundred. It only remains 
for us to glance at what has been done for English opera during the past year. Mr, 
Carl Rosa, if he delays his visit until after Christmas, has been busily engaged in the 
provinces, doing excellent service, not only in reviving popular English operas, but in 
transplanting great foreign works on the English stage. No praise can be too great for 
the conductor, whose enterprise gave us Beethoven's Fidelio in English, Wagner's Flying 
Dutchman, Cherubini’s Water Carrier, and Mozart's Marriage of Figaro. Mr. Carl Rosa 
merits, and we earnestly hope will obtain, a large amount of support in his under 
taking. We have only in conclusion to mention the very spirited and successful effort 
made by Mr. Mapleson to provide the Metropolis with Italian Opera in the winter. He 
commenced a short campaign on November 5th, and so varied was the repertoire of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, that the enterprising manager was enabled to give operas every 
evening, and to vary the programme each night. The works were placed upon the stage 
with the greatest care, and the chief characters were supported by competent and 
distinguished artistes, The abilities of the company being tested in some of the most 
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difficult and elaborate works of the greatest composers, the opera-going public had also 
advantages they could not obtain in the summer season. ‘The prices were considerably 
reduced, and the customary restrictions as to costume were greatly modified, so as to 
enable lovers of opera of the middle classes to enjoy a form of entertainment which, in 
past times, was the exclusive privilege of the aristocratic and wealthy. Mr. Mapleson 
deserves the thanks of the public, and we are glad to be able to record that the more 
substantial reward of full houses crowned his laudable endeavours to popularise Italian 
Opera. 
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ay Pantomime. 





In the breast of every being born into this world there lies one dormant, though dominant, 
desire ; mine was to write a pantomime. I thought that having written one such thing, 
I might die tolerably happy, and that the willows might wave over an untroubled soul. 
I have written a pantomime ; and, looking back upon the thing calmly, I fancy I might 
have been gathered pretty peacefully to my fathers if I had not. But let us not aunti- 
cipate, nor uncle-icipate either, for the matter of that. You see I have not yet recovered 
from its baleful influence. It came about in this way. Jor four successive seasons I had 
implored old Buttles, of the Theatre Royal, Arcadia—one of the prettiest theatres by-the- 
way in the provinces, though in the remote West of England—to let me write his panto- 
mime. ‘To three of these appeals the worthy manager had replied brietly and benevo- 
lently, by sending orders for two to the stalls, and exhibiting me to the company through 
the small hole in the drop-curtain as a sublunary maniac. ‘l’o the fourth, however—and 
you will please observe that it was not the third time was lucky (bad luck to the base 
slave who says so)—he so far forgot himself, or remembered me, as to appoint an interview 
for the following morning. ‘That night, at least, was a happy one. Did you, reader, ever 
pass one night in the Airy-Castle of Hope? Did you ever, in the measureless imagination 
of a night, become a popular poet, prime minister, successful author, mount the woolsack, 
climb to the presidency of a fanciful republic—or, best of all, stand at the altar with the 
blue-eyed maid, whose soft white hand you had so timorously pressed the night before ? 
If you have done any one of these things then you can form some approximate notion of 
how I spent that night. IfI slept, and I doubt it, it was to dream of fairies who danced 
eternally in lime-lit valleys, where flowers bloomed for ever, of singular and incongruous 
growth ; of heroic youths in pink tights, who flourished jewelled swords, and wrought 
defeat upon the ugly heads of double-dyed demons ; of blushing maidens, beloved of the 
heroic youths ; and of a whole panorama of phenomenal virtue and mock villany mean- 
dering through existence in endless verse. 

In the morning I went to the theatre. I found the manager in the treasury, though, 
to get at him, I had to pass over the deck of the good ship ‘ Magnolia,” which 1 saw with 
my own eyes totally consumed by fire the night before in the Octoroon, and trample on 
the domestic hearth of Parthenia, where she had told Ingomar how much she loved him, 
and he, poor man, believed it! I also had to climb three pair of stairs. Buffles is one of 
the best known managers in the kingdom—long may he wave !—and, though he’s known 
to be on the shady side of sixty, looked on this particular morning as juvenile and frisky 
asa boy ; but then Buffles is one of the hardest riders of the Muddlebury Hunt Club, and 
is careering over the Devonshire hills at an hour in the morning when most of his com- 
pany are sleeping off the fumes of the previous night at the “ Falstaff.” Bufiles was as 
punctual at the meet as at the rising of the curtain, and seldom missed either ; and he 
could do at his age a stiff walk of a dozen miles without turning a hair. Mind, I don’t 
say that because Buffles was as bald as a coot, for | have given up the melancholy jest 
since that pantomime. He received me cheerily, and plunged in media res with an 
anecdote of the day before. A friend and himself had been invited to a little shooting by 
a keeper somewhere down in the wilds of Cornwall. They had gone down a few miles in 
the ricketty Cornish railway, and cut across the country to the spot. “ By-the-bye, 
Buffles,” said the keeper, as they started to yo down the stubble, “I expect Sir Lassy 
Mopez and a party down next week ; just leave three or four birds in the cover for 
decency’s sake, and then blaze away.” Buffles promised obedience, and down went the 
pair. They had only got a few yards, when one after another rose three partridges, 
which, of course, they allowed to sweep innocently over their heads ; a few yards further 
a pheasant swished out of the cover, which was also allowed to pass, ‘This was grand, 
thought Buffles and his companion, as they winked at each other, for they were not a 
quarter down the cover; then they looked carefully at the guns, and proceeded with 
caution, Half-way down—three-quarters of the cover—the end of it—but not a single 
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other bird rose. And then the truth burst on them—there were only four birds in the 
lace ! 

Buftles roared immoderately at the joke, and took it out in Cornish pasties and Devon- 
shire cream. “And now,” said he, “about the pantomime. But, first of all, you 
smoke, of course ‘”’ and he touched the top of a small Chinese pagoda, in stucco, that 
stood on the table ; there was a click, and its eight gilded panels revolved, and eight pets 
of the ballet pirouetted out, each offering a choice havannah ; while the premiére 
danseuse rose in the centre, and tendered a box of vestas. 

We lighted up, and he resumed, “ You have thought of a subject ! No? well, never 
mind! So much the better. What I want is ‘The Ducks and the Geese, they all swam 
over !’—with real ducks and geese, eh ? I think that’s the notion to fetch them. I've 
got the poultry now feeding for me at Peggleford Farm, and beauties they are.” I smiled 
assent cheerfully, and said the notion was unique, and must prove a success! In my 
secret soul, however, I had dismal forebodings of the result. In the first place, I said to 
niyself, what earthly connection can the ducks and the geese, if they do swim over, have 
with any other fact ; and what can the ducks and geese do when they have swam over 
and back again! ‘These things perplexed me, but I determined not to be beaten. The 
worthy manager quickly came to my relief. “ Of course,” he said, “you must mix ’em 
up well, I mean the nursery stories. If you can manage to jam in ‘Jack and the Bean 
Stalk’ with the ‘Sleeping Beauty,’ and introduce ‘'Tom, the Piper’s Son,’ with ‘Hey 
Diddle Diddle, the Cat and the Fiddle’—I’ve got a splendid property cat upstairs I'll 
show you directly—so much the better. That, with the ducks and geese, will make the 
thing about complete.” I began to feel less confident, and wondered under what possible 
circumstances | could mix those incongruous materials together. However, I merely took 
a longer and more desperate pull at the cigar, and replied, “ Certainly, Mr. Buffles, that 
will be enough.” It certainly would be enough, I thought. “Then, that’s all settled,” 
said Bufiles, with the air of aman who had laid down a proposition of simple addition, 
* and now come upstairs, and I'll show you the props.” 

Up to this moment I had never seen the inside of a theatre behind the curtain, and, 
beyond a vague suggestion of clothes-props, had no notion of what he was going to show 
me. As I followed the manager up more stairs and into a strange region of lines and 
ropes, blocks, windlasses, and other material, 1 pondered over those props. and their con- 
nexion with a pantomime. Presently he bawled for “ Joss!” and after two or three 
ineffectual bawls, “ Joss’? emerged from a mysterious place somewhere under the gallery. 
From head to foot “Joss ’’ was one series of paint-daubs, and Butiles explained that he 
called him “ Joss ’’ because it was short for Joseph, and Joseph because he had a coat of 
many colours. Subsequently “Joss” turned out to be the property-man, and his abiding- 
place the property-room. I divined then that he it was who kept watch and guard—you 
perceive there was no cure for this pernicious habit—over the chamber of horrors that I 
saw through an open door, the said door daubed all over like the garments of Joss. 
“ Bring out the ogre, Joss,” said Buffles ; and the property-man dived into some caver- 
nous recess, and presently came out with a huge head that asmall family could have taken 
up their abode in comfortably, and perhaps let out a front parlour. ‘* Magnificent head, 
that !” Buffles remarked with absolute enthusiasm ; “ get inside, Joss, and work him 
a bit. Finest thing | ever saw, and I got him for a mere song. Wait a bit.” “Joss” 
disappeared into the head, which began to behave hideously : the eyes revolved in a 
maniacal manner, the nose became “ tip-tilted, like the petal of a flower,” the eyebrows 
went up somewhere in the middle of the crown, the ears flapped, and the mouth went open 
as if in readiness for a cart of coals to be shot down. At each of these movements the 
worthy manager uttered expressions of delight. ‘* Beautiful! splendid ! delightful !” 
were the mildest of them. ‘ Must work him in somewhere,” he said, as Joss took the 
thing away again to his lurking-place, and then I understood that an ogre would have to 
play some prominent part in my pantomime. “ And here’s a fine set of demons,” said 
Buttes, pointing to a row of grinning masks, dark green in complexion, with bronze mous- 
taches and eyes lit up with red foil. They hung on a line, and looked as though they 
had been decapitated for their ugliness. ‘* Fine for the opening scene,” Buffles said ; and 
I comprehended that they too would figure conspicuously in my pantomime. “ Wheel 
out the chariot, ‘ Joss,’”” was the manager's next order ; and forthwith the many-coloured 
one drew out a sort of fairy perambulator, with a profusion of gilt on it, and emeralds, 
rubies, and diamonds scattered all over it the size of cheese plates. ‘* We must get the 
principal lady on in this,” he said, “ drawn by a real white pony. I can borrow one at 
‘Trotter's for half-a-crown a night.” 1 took a mental note of the chariot and pony, and 
the manager went on: “ Then there are those swords for the Amazonians ; sixteen Watteau 
dresses, charming things, for a maypole dance ; and a b—eautiful costume for King 
Christmas.” He rattled off a dozen other things that must be got into that pantomime 
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until I grew dazed, and thonght that beside my task that of David Copperfield —who had 
merely to wrestle with two tubs, a pump, and a washing-tray—was a mere joke. His 
final instructions were these : “ And above all, my dear fellow, don’t go in for fine writing 
—no long speeches, no sentiment, no puns unless they're bad ones, and give ‘em plenty 
of bladder—our low comedian gets through fifteen a night in the last week or two—and 
let's have the manuscript in a fortnight.” I promised obedience to all these commands, 
and went home looking like a man who had a good deal on his mind. It has been truly 
written, among aphorisms more or less foolish, that patience and perseverance conquer all 
difficulties ; it is only the matter of amount required for the struggle that can be disputed. 
How I contrived to produce a pantumime that was not absolutely insane, and to reconcile 
all these conflicting and incongruous elements, is as much a mystery to me as to anybody, 
It is sufficient to say, that at the end of a fortnight I did really send a pantomime that 
seemed to be fairly readable, that did not appear to be utter nonsense, and yet admitted 
the whole of Mr. Buffles’ props. down to the costume of King Christmas. It is true also 
that Mr. Butfles was pleased with it, that he wrote me to that effect, and named a day 
when he would call it and when “my presence to direct the first rehearsal would be 
deemed a favour,” &c. And yet I still lived, and my hair in the interim had not turned 
white. I had called my pantomime The Ducks and the Geese they all swam over ; or, 
Harlequin Tom the Piper's Son, Gibble Gobble, the Giant Oyre, and the lost Princess of 
King Christmas. And going down to the Theatre Royal, Arcadia, that snowy December 
morning, sure enough there it was announced in all the radiance of red and blue and green 
letters on the poster outside. The poster further intimated that it was. the especial mis- 
sion of this pantomime to excel all other pantomimes within the memory of man in the 
matter of beauty, grandeur, and a few other well-meaning adjectives. Then came the 
soul-stirring announcement, ‘ Written expressly for this establishment by Byron Blank, 
Esq.” This, I thought, as I passed through the sacred portals of the stage door unchal- 
lenged, for I was known then to the stern janitor, who never relented under twopenny- 
worth—* This is fame.” It was. 

The Ulster epidemic was raging even at this time, and half-a-dozen seedy gentlemen 
were pacing to and froonthe stage enveloped in these convenient garments, asif bent onsecret 
pedestrian feats for wages of fearful extent. ‘Three or four ladies chatted at the wings, 
the stage manager and conductor with his violin sat moodily at a small ricketty table at 
the footlights, and a few girls shivered at the back. One man stood aloof from all his 
fellows, and assumed an attitude sugyestive of Napoleon at St. Helena. I afterwards 
discovered that this was the low comedian, who had started as a heavy man, and had not 
succeeded, and who had a deep and rooted notion that the world and 7'he Lra were against 
him. This man scowled suspiciously at me as I stepped shyly across the stage, and I felt 
greatly relieved when “ Buffles” came jauntily down from the treasury and introduced 
me to the company. “Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “this is Mr. Byron Blank, the 
author of our pantomime ; a:id now, if you please, we'll begin the rehearsal.” hat rehearsal, 
and subsequent rehearsals, turned out to be trials of patience, the like of which “Job” 
never knew. After all “Job” only sat among sackcloth and ashes while his friends 
brought him a series of bad despatches. He might have dispensed with the sackcloth if 
he had liked, and have got out of the ashes, and he might have waited for the tidings as 
comfortably as circumstances would allow. If “Job” had only directed a pantomime 
rehearsal I should have more pity fer him. The heavy man was cast for King Christmas, 
whom I had presented as genial and jolly. But the heavy man had a solemn contempt 
for fun ; he acted like a mute, sang like an undertaker, and danced like a grave-digger. 
The leading lady, who could neither sing nor dance, was disgusted because she did not 
have the first part, and spoke her lines with a severity that made me feel frost-bitten. 
When the rehearsal was over the low comedian walked up to me tragically, and said he 
had been in the best theatres in England, and he had never had a part like that, never. 
“ Tt was an insult, Sir, to offer a low comedian a part like that,” and he strode out of 
the theatre as though I had done him a bitter wrong. The lady engaged for principal 
burlesque (boys) shed tears, and spoke of going home to her mother. She had only five 
songs, four dances, and six changes. What was 1 to expect, she said, as she led me 
into the wing and prophesied the failure of the whole thing unless I re-wrote the part. 
he lady engaged for principal burlesque (girls) said 1 had made a fatal mistake. Boys’ 
parts always suited her, and Miss Anastasia Jones, the lady last referred to, knew nothing 
of them. Then a man who had been gloomily regarding me for half-an-hour, came 
forward and asked me if I knew he was the clown, because he wanted to know how he 
was to make up when I had him on to the eighth scene ; and another, who was in the 
last scene, asked if I was not aware that he played pantaloon. But I had scarcely 
assured these gentlemen that I would re-arrange these matters to their satisfaction, when 
an elderly lady stood before me with her — her hand. “What do you mean, Sir,” 
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she said, “by writing a pantomime that has no part for me but this—this?” and she 
emphasized it by flourishing the fluttering sheet in the air. ‘*I am an old woman, Sir,” 
she said, and she infused a touch of pathos into this expression, “but I am not yet 
descended to a demon. I have to weara mask, Sir? I to come up a trap? I to do your 
dance diabolique ? Never! It is monstrous! It is an outrage!” The light comedian 
confessed that his part would have been good if it had only been later in the piece, and 
the princess said she would have been happy if she had only come on a little earlier. 
Only one man was perfectly satisfied, and thought the pantomime the best he had ever 
read—that was the man who played the dragon ; but then he was not ambitious, and was 
killed off in the first scene, and being of an absorbent nature, spent the rest of the 
evening in the adjacent public. As the rehearsals proceeded, other difficulties arose. The 
scenic artist, who seemed to dwell in the paint-loft, and to live upon pint pots, judging 
from the quantity always huddled up in a corner, discovered a week before Boxing-night 
that he could just finish the transformation scene in time for the curtain to go up if he 
were left alone on it, so the services of Splasher, the local artist, had to be requisitioned 
for the remaining opening and comic scenes. The net result of this was that my favourite 
scene was rendered hideous by the lurid genius of Splasher, who inclined to vermilion 
cottages with chrome tiles, backed by trees of unearthly pea-green. When I remonstrated 
with Splasher, which I sometimes did, he assumed the air of a suffering man, and said 
that “nature had never meant him for a hartist—hacting was his forty ’—after which 
he laid down the brush and recited “ Othello’s address to the senate” in a manner 
perfectly heartrending. Then, when I went down to the stage again, he furtively dropped 
lumps of colour on me, and was thus avenged. It was about this time, too, that the 
property-man took a fit that laid him up three days, and the stage-carpenter went home 
to bury his aunt. And during all this time the brow of the clown grew more gloomy, 
and his soul more sad. He prophesied “he would have to go on without a blessed prop.,” 
and he hourly anathematized the dilatory Splasher. A day or two before Christmas I 
discovered him with a whitewash brush, bending over a pair of flats, and then I knew 
there were worse painters than the maligned Splasher, There was only one thing worse 
than that clown’s painting, and that was his spelling. He spelt lodgings with a j, and 
wanted to finish “ Let” with two t’s. 

How it came to pass that the conductor did not go into the nearest asylum for idiots is 
a mystery that I have long pondered. He was a mild inoffensive man, and played the 
violin. When the leading lady implored him to let her sing a sentimental ballad with five 
verses and a chorus, he placidly consented, and wrote out the band parts before he dis- 
covered she suffered from perpetual and incurable cold. The ladies engaged for principal 
boy and girl had voices phenomenally high and low in compass, and they tried twenty-five 
duets one afternoon before they could agree upon one that would be mutually satisfactory. 
In the concerted pieces, as the company were mostly innocent of a knowledge of music, 
he would go round to each in turn and reel off his or her particular part, and then when 
he resumed his post and started off there would be harmony enough to hurl reason from 
her throne, And all the while the ballet-mistress would be marshalling a troop of noisy 
children up and down at the back to the tune of the “ Men of Harlech,” and in the 
intervals the Amazonians would be beating out their fight to the accompaniment of “ one, 
two, three, four, up, five, six, seven, eight, down, one, two, three, one, two, three, one, two, 
three, one, two, three, one.” Over the agony he suffered with invisible choruses, in which 
all the characters stood at different wings and observed their own time and tune, it is 
well to draw a veil. 

As the last rehearsal approached, my ideas concerning fairies underwent a violent, not 
to say rude, transformation. ‘They came in the mornings with their hair in curl papers 
and faces half washed. ‘They seemed to have acquired an aversion to clean boots that 
nothing could conquer, and their grammar was dubious. The premiére danseuse, as she 
was notified on the bills, and who was to rise out of a silver lily in the ballet scene, and 
come down on her toes as though she despised a firm footing, and was a child of air, was 
a trifle old, and she always smelt of gin. But though the fairies had fled, and the floral 
valleys had been reduced to canvas and rough paint, I was not altogether disenchanted. 
It needed the one straw that breaks the camel’s back to accomplish that, viz., the last 
rehearsal, Judged by my emotions, I should say that rehearsal must have lasted a fort- 
night! as a matter of fact, I know it occupied about nine hours. It was by courtesy 
called a dress rehearsal, which meant that everybody had on about equal proportions of 
their private and their pantomime raiment. King Christmas wore a snowy-looking body 
dress with his out-of-door trousers, and a billy-cock hat. Tom the Piper’s son wore mauve 

tights and crimson shoes, with a ladies’ Ulster overall. The demons were atrocious in 
appearance up to their neck, when they smiled benignantly as ordinary mortals, and left 
their masks grinning at the wings. The fairies flitted about in their street jackets, with 
gauze skirts and pink tights. So it was throughout. Mr. Buffles, ordinarily good- 
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humoured and serene, went about as one demented. When the heavy man persisted in 
doing his topical speech as if *twere Cwesar’s oration over the dead body of Mark Antony, 

he seized the part and tried to galvanize the heavy one into something approaching 
sprightliness, In the ballet he stood on one leg like an elderly cherub, with the other 
lifted in the dir, for the benefit of one or two ladies of the back row, who could not be 
got to assume that apoplectic position. He showed the minions of King Christmas how 
to fall at a signal from their monarch like so many nine-pins. But the chief trouble was 
with the sono It was intended that the ducks should emerge from the left upper 
a ance, go up a mossy bank (which was a plank covered with green baize), cross a rustic 
bridge, come down again by another path, swim across a stream of real water, and finally 
be led off right upper entrance by the virtuous maiden who was the lover of ‘Tom the 
Piper's son. But no persuasion of men or angels could ever have induced these ducks to 
do this. The stage-manager, in a moment of madness, undertook the training of these 
ducks, and he dearly paid for his rashness. You would hear before they came on a preli- 
minary cackle and a violent fluttering of wings. This indicated that the ducks were being 
caught. Then an interval of stifled swearing would ensue, which meant that the decoy 
duck, as he was called, was being cajoled or frightened into going up the mossy bank. 
The decoy would, once opt of ten times perhaps, go up the mossy bank, and then he would 
stop and look round while more unstifled swearing was going on, because the rest were 
running about behind, and would not follow the leader. If the ducks did go wp and get 
on the bridge, which happened once or twice in the run of the pantomime, they invariably 
went down surreptitiously at the back, and phantom hands would appear belonging to 
concealed supers and scene-shifters pushing them up again. They never did go so far as 
to reach the stream, and it was at last tacitly conceded that they should waddle on from 
the prompt entrance, lured by handfuls of corn from the lap of the virtuous maiden, and 
then huddle together at the O. P. wing, where they quacked dismally in the funniest part 
of the wicked ‘Sauire’s speech. But they brought their doom on their own heads, and 
out of twenty-four that appeared on Boxing-night only three survived to the last. 

Everything has an end, and the last rehearsal, which began at 6 p.m., was over some- 
where about 3 a.m., at which time everybody felt a settled and deep disgust with all con- 
nected with it. The transformation was really pretty, but the effect was marred by the 
scenic artist and his satellites, who rushed on it every five minutes, and tugged manfully 
at a refractory bed of coral, or pushed down a sun that, having fulfilled its design, refused 
to set. The property-man was discovered senseless, w ith his headin a glue-pot, when the 
first comic scene was run on, so the prophecy of the clown was fulfilled. He went on with 
only a nightcap and red-hot poker and a string of sausages. Long before the end I had 
made three desperate resolutions to commit suicide, and was only deterred by the difi- 
culty of choosing the most agreeable means. And yet, spite of all these things, T could 
not suppress a thrill of pride and pleasure as I went down to the theatre on the Boxing- 
night and saw the crowds assembled around the gallery, pit, and boxes to see my panto- 
mime ; and when I got inside and heard the inoffensive conductor commence the over- 
ture with low grumbling music, suggestive of a concerto in a coal-mine, I felt a positive 
delight. Just one little flutter of anxiety as the curtain went up and discovered the 
demons doing nothing with assiduity to a dismal chorus, which quickly changed to the 
latest comic-song chorus, and that was all. Iam not relating the history of a mortifying 
failure, so I might as well say at once that my pantomime was successful. The house was 
good-humoured, and even laughed at the lugubrious King Christmas. They applauded 
everything. The demon, in his “dance diabolique,” was encored four times, and the 
boys in the gallery seemed to know all the music, especially the choruses ; the only mis- 
hap was with what we called the “ Peloponesean pony ” (he came from a farm in Dorset), 
which, being unusually frisky, kicked the jewelled chariot to pieces in the procession scene, 
and demoralized the fair Princess’s back hair, making her fall abruptly upon Tom the 
Piper's son, who sat opposite. We had to abandon that bit of realism, but otherwise all 
went well. The public, the manager, and even the company were satisfied. The low 
comedian took a more cheerful view of his part, and the once indignant old woman wanted 
to embrace me. The property-man, who was also the principal demon, said I was the 
dearest friend he ever had ; and the man who worked the lime-light was so delighted that 
he borrowed half-a-crown, and forgot to pay me. 

And when the curtain had gone down, it was pleasant to see the genial Buffles in the 
treasury, where I first saw him, over a special bottle of Mumms’ he had reserved 
for the occasion. Once more the Chinese pagoda performed its internal revolutions, 
and the pet of the ballet supplied us with smoke. Perhaps he will remember (I don’t) 
how many times we toasted “The ducks and the geese they all swam over,” and what 
time we retired that night. All I know is, that perhaps after all there are many more 
unpleasant reminiscences than those connected with My Pantomime. 

Byron Bank. 
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Che Demon of Drury Bane. 


Covrrrovs Rreaper,—lHas it— pardon, we pray thee, the abruptness of the query—has it 
ever been your fate to visit what is called the privilege-oftice of Drury Lane ‘Theatre ? 
We do not ask if you are a renter, or a translator of two-act atrocities ; but have you 
ever, by any chance, found yourself in the box-lobby of that temple of Melpomene, music, 
and melodrama, without having performed the customary ceremony of depositing seven 
! If such has been your lot, you must inevitably have encountered 
a quiet, broad, shrewd-looking, elderly gentleman ; who sitting in a nook that fits him 
like a greatcoat, with his hat drawn a little over his eyes, to shade them from the glare 
of the lamp beside them, has received your credentials, or presented a book for your lawful 
signature. You may possibly have observed the calm, scrutinizing air with which he has 
surveyed your free-admission ticket, or the inquisitive glance which he has directed to the 
flourish that accompanies your autograph. If you are an author, you must have seen him 
put a mark of honour opposite to your name, to distinguish you from the rest of his 
visitors. (Our friend has a taste for literature, and he thus evinces it most delicately in 
conferring distinctions upon its professors.) But you are little aware, probably, that there 
is a circumstance connected with the history of that individual, which is entitled to a 
place ina more imperishable register than the short memories of the few to whom the 
fact may be familiar. 

We are convinced that men may pick up, in a morning’s walk, a good many village 
Quixotes and mute inglorious Sanchos, simply by adhering to an old practice which half 
the world seems to have abandoned—that of having their eyes open. ‘I'o be sure we had 
paid sevenal visits to the subject of this sketch before we discovered anything that 
particularly distinguished him from the rest of his fraternity—or it might with justice 
have been said, of his countrymen—nay, of mankind. But at last when he became suffi- 
ciently acquainted with our visage to recognise it at a glance, the fixed, placid, sculptured 
sort of smile which invariably tempers the business-like serenity of his features began to 
relax into something cordial and communicative. He greeted us with a “Good evening,” 
and entered gradually upon a gossip. It turned naturally enough upon theatres and their 
alfairs—and here it was that we first felt startled by the extraordinary stock of knowledge 
displayed by our new acquaintance. He did not attempt to immolate us on the altar of 
antiquity ; he did not, like other elderly people, regale us with a reminiscence of Garrick, 
first printed in the old “ Town and Country Magazine ;’ or illumine us with a learned 
treatise on John Palmer's shoe-buckles, We were neither initiated into the mysteries of 
Pritchard's hoop, nor elevated by an apostrophe to Jordan’s gipsy-hat and ribands. Her 
very eyebrow, so far as he was concerned, was hidden in oblivion ; and her ankle was per- 
mitted to rest quietly in its grave. No, he has astonished us by the novelty, the newness 
of his information. The events he communicated had just transpired ; the account of 
them had not yet gone to press. His notes were all in manuscript, and the ink was 
scarcely dry. But it was this particular fact that made the marvel :—-he mentioned cir- 
cumstances that must have happened, precisely at the same moment, in different places, 
and all within a few minutes after they had occurred. Here was the source of our wonders 
His rumours were all just born, fresh from the nursery of time—tender, delicate revelations, 
almost too vapoury, too ethereal to handle. You had his intelligence with the gloss upon 
it ; although much of it must have travelled some distance. He seemed like the centre, 
not of gravity, but of society ; and news naturally fell towards him from all points. There 
he sat in his snug small box, like an encyclopedia with a hat on—or rather it was as 
thongh a newspaper had been compressed into a nutshell. His éars could never have been 
the medium through which those multifarious reports had reached him—there was not time 
for them to travel in the ordinary way. Besides, how could he have emissaries in every part 
of the Metropolis to bring him news every five minutes? It was impossible. Even if 

notes had been taken in some sublimated system of shorthand, they would have been of 
no use unless they had been conveyed by a telegraph. There must be some piece of 
machinery at work that Watt never dreamed of ; steam is certainly at the bottom of 
it. There is some “vathering of the clans” of communication—some mental ** meeting 
of the waters,” the secret of which is confined to one individual. It is clear that he knows 
what is passing in a distant part of the town, the very instant it happens, with more cer- 
tainty than either of the Siamese twins can guess what the other is thinking about. He 
should certainly be published with the (Gazette. He would prove of incalculable use at 
elections, as he would know the state of the poll all over the kingdom. The country 
ought to purchase him. That pernicious system of economy is the vice of every Ministry, 
and is fast bringing the kingdom to destruction, 
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Tt was only by degrees that our friend’s astonishing faculty, or inspiration, or whatso- 
ever philosophy may decide upon calling it, was de veloped, He seemed anxious not to 
stun us, and fired off his successive reports as if from an air gun. He sprinkled us very 
gently at first, to prepare us for the torrent that was to come. This may be a specimen, 
perhaps, of his beginning—a dim, faded sample of his many-coloured ack lresses :—* ‘Good 
house to-night, Sir—very good house, indeed ; beautiful pit, full at first price. ‘Garden’ 
very indifferent (Heaven has been very good to us !) ; only seventy pounds in the pit, and 
not more than half that in the gallery ; boxes far from brilliant. Droll circumstance 
occurred just now in the Critic; both morning-guns missed fire, and Farley was 
obliged to imitate them as well as he could from the wing—and the best of the joke i is, 
tiat the audience never found out the difference. Capital house at the Adelphi. Surrey 
doing well to-night. Rather flat at Tottenham-street. Ducrow slipped and his neck 
narrowly escaped dislocation : no man should ride more than a dozen horses at one time.” 
All this, and much more to the same effect—although it was early in the evening to have 
the information from such various quarters—did not excite our special surprise. We 
conjectured that he had heard it accidentally, and in the way of business. But on succeed- 
ing evenings, when he entered into detail, and described matters more minutely—when he 
repeated the grand joke, the lion of the new farce at one house, and hummed part of a 
chorus in a new opera at another ; when he told us what airs Miss Paton had introduced— 
how Fanny Kemble had shrieked, and how Fanny Kelly had started ; when he described 
Mr. Mathews and Madame Malibran at the same moment; when he mentioned what 
pieces had been substituted, what actors had flourished their sticks in the box-lobbies, and 
who had been suddenly and seriously indisposed ;—we confess that we did stare at him 
for a minute or two with unfeigned astonishment and admiration. But afterwards, when 
we came to muse upon the matter, and reflected that the events of his narrative had 
happened in various places, and all within a very moderate number of minutes ; and then, 
when we consider how unlikely it was that he should have quitted the box in which he 
sat, and that the tidings could not have travelled to him by chance—our surprise became 
more profound ; it deepened into a sensation of awe. How was it possible that he should 
see and hear what was beyond human sight and hearing? What sympathy could there 
be between the privilege-office at Drury Lane, and a pirouette just perpetrated at the 
Opera? What on earth had all London to do with that lobby? We could think of but 
ONE way in which the intelligence could have been obtained. We admit that it was 
superstitious ; but we really felt that there was a fearful agency at work—that the 
mysterious individual before us was a dabbler in some dreadful art—that he had learned 
an enviable yet an awful secret—that he possessed some inconceivable glass, some sub- 
terrestrial telescope, by which the interior of every theatre in the metropolis was open to 
his view. We felt that his very spectacles would be an invaluable legacy. Our 
imagination, as we looked at him, converted him into another Asmodean sprite, and we 
fancied the box from whence he surveyed the whole dramatic world tu be only a Brob- 
dignagian bottle ; we had little doubt but that his two sticks were concealed inside of it. 
The lower part of his person was enveloped in impenetrable doubt ; there was nothing 
visible but his bust. 

As we were really anxious to unravel the mystery, we visited him again a few nights 
afterwards, It was precisely the same—every theatrical incident of the evening was pro- 
mulgated. He repeated to us an apology—as we found by the papers the next morning— 
verbatim, and within five minutes after it was delivered. We tried him on past person- 
ages and events, and mentioned Mrs. Siddons. ‘“ A wonder of a woman, Sir!—ah! You 
recollect only her late achievements—now, I never saw any but her first. Her brother 
John, too—grand even in his decline—majesty in ruins. Why his very last performance 
—his genius glimmering through his infirmities—had all the sublimity of an eclipse. It 
was a fine sight!” We lamented that we had not heard that great actor's farewell, when 
to our infinite surprise he expressed a similar regret. ‘“ Why,” said we, “from the opinions 
you have given, it would seem that you had been there.” “ No, Sir, no; I never saw 
Kemble since he was a young man.” At this we possibly betrayed some incredulity, for 
he repeated his assertion, “ Never, since he was a young man. It was just the dawn of 
his great day when I last saw him. And as for his brother Charles—an accomplished 
actor, Sir—I haven’t seen his brother Charles since he came of age.” Here we could not 
forbear looking our unbelief. It was difficult to understand how anybody could exist 
almost within the walls of a theatre and not have seen Charles Kemble act after his 
arrival at years of discretion, Honestly and earnestly do we hope that he has not survived 
them! But our enigmatical acquaintance proceeded. “ And then there’s Kean, Sir, he 
possesses great energy still—yes, it is the true light, although it may not burn so bril- 
liantly as it did once.” I inquired if he had seen all that actor’s early performances. 
**No,” he observed very calmly, and with the air of a man who is perfectly innocent of a 
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jest, “No; Z never saw Kean act in my life!” Let the reader imagine a reply to this 
declaration, “ You don’t say so!” died on our tongue ; not a single “indeed !” escaped 
from our lips. ‘This was no case for starts and exclamations ; our emotions were too deep 
for interjections. It was not until he had reiterated the assertion in very positive terms 
that we felt quite convinced he was in earnest. We then summoned up all the emphasis 
in our power. “ Is it possible that you have attended this theatre every night for so many 
years, and have you really never seen Kean?” “ Neverin my life,” replied our eccentric 
friend ; “in fact, | HAVE NOT SEEN A PLAY OR A FARCE FOR THESE FORTY YEARS !” 

Again, on benefit nights. Was there no one to present him with a single ticket—even 
for the gallery? Is all fellow-feeling and gratitude utterly driven from Drury Lane? Are 
the “charitable and humane” nowhere to be discovered among the professors of the 
dramatic art? There is Mr. Kean, who is so renowned for liberality, and who has taken 
benefits, though not lately—we are astonished at him. Even Munden might, in such a 
case as this, have ventured upon an act of munificence that would have cost him nothing. 
Suppose he had sold him a pit-ticket, as they are offered to us at the doors of some of the 
theatres, for “eighteen-pence.” Really this could not have hurt him. There are one 
or two of the actresses, also, who would have looked still more pleasant and graceful in 
our eyes, could we have learned that they had evinced any gentleness of heart and kind- 
ling of sympathy touching this matter. But surely—the notion just breaks upon us— 
surely he must have had benefits of his own! Of a verity he has had such within our 
recollection, “Mr, M.’s night” has more than once struck our optics in scarlet cha- 
racters, dazzling and decoying us. What! invite his friends to a feast whereof he 
declines to partake himself! Provide all the delicacies of the season (the phrase applies 
to the theatre as well as to the table) and taste not a dish! “ Hast thou given all to thy 
two daughters, and art thou come to this!’ As we listened to him afterwards, we 
thought there was a pathos mingled with his pleasantry, a magnanimity in his air, that 
we had never observed before. With the strong light of the lamp reflected upon him, he 
looked like the “ Man in the Moon.” We had once likened him, in the sportiveness of 
fancy, to a sort of human “toad in the hole ;” but he now seems to us, as he sat there 
in his lonely and desolate nook, greater than Diogenes in his tub. 

Such were the first impressions which his extraordinary announcement created within 
us. We reflected upon the dreary term of his exclusion—rorty YEARS! What a non- 
life must he have led! The situation of Sterne’s “ Captive” came dimly upon our recol- 
lection. We brought him in idea before our eyes. Our unhappy, ill-used, inadmissible 
friend resembled him ; his was a parallel case. ‘“ He had seen no Kean, no Farren in all 
that time ; nor had the voice of Tree or Stephens breathed through his lattice. Grimaldi 
——,”’ but here our heart begins to bleed. We could not read over the list, or calculate 
the extent of his sacrifices, without feeling that he had suffered a worse than cloistered 
seclusion. He had been knocking, like a true Catholic, at the gates of Parliament for 
forty years, and still it remained most perseveringly closed, Two revolutions had taken 
place in France during that period—yet his destiny seemed as despotic as ever. 

‘Too busied’ with these emotions and reflections to enter the theatre, we returned home. 
There, however, musing upon mysteries of all kinds, our feelings gradually rolled back 
into their former channel. The confession of that night tended to confirm our past sus- 
picions, We remember his extraordinary communications ; his narrative of events wit- 
nessed at the same instant in several places ; his rumours, whispers, hints, and inuendoes, 
concerning facts, a knowledge whereof could only have been obtained by a power of ubi- 
quity that must have been purchased at a price which the Archbishop of Canterbury could 
never have repaid, ‘This spiritual admission then appeared to account for his corporeal 
exclusion, The fact, the dreadful fact seems almost established. The strangely gifted, 
mysterious, and miserable subject of this history, our civil but ill-fated acquaintance of 
the privilege-office, has been for more than half the term of his natural existence on terms 
of intimacy with . e - ” 

We begin to suspect that there may really be wickedness and peril in these profane 
stage plays ; and that he, with whom we have innocently gossipped, may be an agent set 
there on purpose to register our names on the free list to seduce us into the theatre, and 
to ruin us gratuitously for eternity ! ! 

|The above is an abridgment of a clever and highly humorous paper, that appeared 
in the Monthly Magazine for November, 1830, The subject of it is the late eccentric Mr. 
Massingham, a character that for whim and originality deserves a place in the Percy 
Anecdotes. | 


An Actor IN a Frr.—An actor rushed into a doctor's shop saying, “ Pray come to my 
friend, he’s in a fit.” The medical man went and found the actor in a fit—a very bad one, 
fyr he was insisting upon his tailor making a new suit, 
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Che Strollers, 





“T suppose you have no theatre in this herring-curing metropolis of yours?” I inquired 
of my landlady. “Gude save us,” she gasped, surprised into her broadest Scotch accent 
by the suddenness of such a heathenish question ; “is it a playhouse your speering after ? 
The Lord be thankit, no,’’ and her porcupine piety bristled into arms at once ; “ tho’ I 
maun say,” she continued, “the more shame for our Provost to allow sic an abomination, 
there’s a handfu o’ ne’er-do-weel mountebanks come to the ither end o’ the town.” “ A 
company of strollers, doubtless,” I said. “ Strolling traps for heedless souls, as our gude 
minister, the Rev. Hamish McCant, said fra his ain pulpit o’ Sabbath last, when speaking 
o’ the ne’er-do-weel sinners ; and he gar us to watch and pray and tak heed o’ the new pest 
o’ sin that had broken in amang us, and denounced them and their playhouse tricks as an 
abomination in the sight o’ the Lord.” With this piece of second-hand pulpit eloquence 
she swept the remains of my dinner from the table, and sailed out of the room like a 
saintly ship ballasted with tons of morality, and fanned with the breeze of religion. So, 
thought I, at the approach of these poor strollers, this goodly pastor, like a frightened hen, 
with ruffled feathers, gathers his pious brood under his spiritual wing and cackles forth an 
anathema on the heads of these people, denouncing them as sinful in themselves, sinful in 
their profession. Consulting my watch, I found it past seven o'clock, so I put on my hat 
and went in search of this temple of “abomination.” Presently I found myself labouring 
up a narrow hilly lane, on the top of which was located the object of my search—the hall 
where the strollers had taken refuge. As I glanced at it through the fog which en- 
shrouded it, I saw by the aid of two feebly glimmering ghost-like lamps a peculiarly con- 
structed building standing by itself, girded round with rusty railings. The diamond-paned 
windows were set in half-arched frames of curiously sculptured stone, giving the place a 
sort of religious appearance. I saw, by a limp playbill half hanging from the wall, 
Macbeth was the piece chosen for that night, and furthermore was set forth in lesser and 
more blotted type, as if weeping with tears for the conscious deception, “ With a powerful 
cast.” Such an inducement, to say nothing of the Scotch mist, which was rapidly 
melting into raindrops, was not to be resisted, so I paid my money and entered the hall. 
I found the orchestra consisted of a raised piano, at which was seated a lady of what the 
Scotch would call a “ Sonsey” build. She was not a bad player, but possessed an evident 
determination to make the labour worthy of the hire, for she rattled at the instrument in 
such a racehorse style, and kept it in such a constant state of palpitation, that if the poor 
thing had been troubled with heart disease, it must have dropped down dead before she 
had got through half a set of quadrilles. The place was nicely fitted up with a raised stage, 
a good clean frontage, gas-footlights, and all the requirements of a model miniature theatre. 
The first scene was an infant-looking landscape answering the double purpose of curtain 
and act-drop. There was a patchy blue sky, with here and there a tendency to be feverish. 
In one place it became so flushed that it seemed to have broken out in a kind of sunset 
rash. The foliage was well painted, and hung like a reproachful touch of nature over a 
distracted river, which, foaming and splashing very wide in the foreground, then suddenly 
collapsing in the midst of its whitewashed fury, melted into a thin streak that, winding, 
lost itself amidst a crowd of hills shaped like dumpy pyramids, A bell rang, and the 
“curtain” rose discovering the “ Weird Sisters,” on the borders of the blasted heath, 
impervious of course to rain, unscathed by lightning, undaunted by peals of thunder 
roaring loudly from a sheet of iron. We passed from darkness and storm to light and 
calm, which brought forth King Duncan and his court, the latter consisting of Malcolm, 
his son, and a confidential friend of the King’s, with a swing leg, who knew his business 
thoroughly, and proved a splendid listener to the garrulous old monarch. The loyal 
salutation of “ God save the King” brought Macduff before the audience. The moment he 
appeared, Malcolm evinced the greatest interest in his dress, and seemed to fidget nervously 
with the folds of his seedy plaid. The faithful listener actually forsook his allegiance, and 
turned his back on his loquacious old patron. Duncan impulsively met the thane with 
outstretched hands, and muttered in the only natural tone he had used during the scene, 
“Cheer up, old fellow ;” then, suddenly remembering himself, looked confused, thoughtlessly 
rubbed his head with his finger, pulled his wig one way, toppled his crown the other, 
struck a regal attitude, and looked as if his Majesty had partaken of more wine than was 
good for his ancient constitution. Macduff, heedless of the interest his appearance caused 
among his brothers of the sock and buskin, spoke his speeches in a rambling and abstracted 
manner, so much so that the renegade listener withdrew himself from his tixed perusal of 
vacancy, and cast a pitying look on the thane in question, so far forgetting himself that 
at the end of the scene he absolutely jestled the King out of his way, and marched off 
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before him. In the next scene a trumpet call, given with peculiar effect on the piano, 
again brought Macduff before us. Speaking more abstractedly than ever, but with this 
difference—he appeared in such a hurry to get over what he had to say that he galloped 
forth the lines as if he had gripped his author between his teeth, and fairly bolted with him. 
At last the scene is arrived where the news is brought to Macduff that his wife and 
children are slain, This scene, I need scarcely say, is one of the gems of the play, and with 
the prospect of such a Macduff before me, I felt inclined to go out till it was over. But 
whilst | was hesitating the scene had begun, and to my surprise the gentleman in question 
had recovered his self-possession, speaking in such a firm and steady manner that 1 looked 
instinctively to see if it was the same man. All doubt being settled on that point, I gave 
my whole attention to the play. In due time Rosse brought the mournful tidings, which 
were received by Macduff, not in the usual way with a stamp of the foot, a gasp, a gurgle, 
a windmill motion of the hands, a crash on the actor's self-devoted head as though the sails 
of the windmill had found the wind too rough, and collapsed accordingly—uo, “he seemed 
stunned, rooted to the spot, as if life was slowly leaving him. When the messenger had 
delivered the dread news, there came a pause in which the poor thane seemed fully to 
realise the foul massacre, and then, with the terrible intensity of a strong man’s grief, he 
buried his face in the folds of his plaid, his whole frame quivering with inward emotion, 
and his deep sobs wrestling with an iron will. So natural was the man, so free from 
stagey boisterous grief, that I was astounded to find him in such a place. When the play 
was over I pencilled on my card a wish to see him, and having despatched it I went to 
wait for him at the address given. In a short time I was inquired for, and on the inquirer 
entering the room, I thought my messenger must have made some mistake ; the man 
before me was so unlike the person I wished to see. “I am not the gentleman you 
expected,” he hastened to explain, “I merely bear his excuses for not being able to accept 
your invitation.” 1 bade him be seated, and said, “ I thought you were not the gentle- 
man.” “Oh no, Sir,” he replied, “I played Banquo ; not much acting in Banquo, Sir.” I 
differed in my own mind, for I thonght he had given us alittle too much acting in Banquo. 
But I politely deferred to his opinion, and said, “ I was sorry the other gentleman had not 
been able to come.” “ Ah, Mr. Gay’s a good actor, Sir, bvt, poor fellow ”—“ Rather 
peculiar and uncertain in his part, is he not?” I interrupted. “ No wonder he was peculiar 
Sir, playing a part like Macduff, and his only child lying dead at home.” “ Good heavens ! ” 
I exclaimed, “is it possible?” “ Fact, Sir, couldn’t be helped, opening night, short com- 
pany, must do it or close, and that would have ruined us.” Here then was the key to all 
the poor fellow’s abstractedness at the beginning of the play ; he had just left the bedside 
where his darling child had breathed its last, and, with the gloom of the grave around him, 
had dressed for a mimic scene of woe, to weep false tears for another’s slaughtered 
children, and his own darling pet lying deadathome. Godhelphim! . . a ta <a 
5 That night in ‘the dimly lighted room where death had entered, two forms 
by. sorrow twined in one knelt by the breathless image of themselves. Into the long, long 
night they weptand prayed. Pray on, poor stricken ones. Peep through the curtains, pious 
bigotry, and blush for the ostentatious lie against these people. HAL SourHer. 





Aeminiscences of a Country Actor. 


Tere have been discovered, and are still to be found, many singular characters in the 
Theatrical Profession. It is of one of these individuals I propose to write. Doubtless 
many into whose hands this sketch may fall will recognise the man, for he was a well- 
known personage in the West Riding of Yorkshire. My subject had a name! His 
friends affectionately called him Jim—Jim W-——. He was a native of the West Riding, 
and entered the Profession, not as an actor, but as a dancer, at a period of his life when 
he was well advanced in his teens. The company which he first joined was popularly 
known in the West Riding some twenty-five years ago. The show, including the company 
of course, attended all the summer “ feasts” and fairs in the circuit, generally wintering 
in some populous part of the Heavy Woollen district. It was during one of these w inter 
campaigns that poor Jim, now gone the way all mortals must follow, entered the Profession. 
Being a lad of great adaptability, and also possessed of a most retentive memory, he soon 
began to play small parts, and subsequently aspired to leading business. This fact is 
surprising when it is known he could not read, nor did he ever acquire that—one would 
imagine—most essential accomplishment for an actor. Notwithstanding, no part ever 
daunted him. Hamlet he delivered letter perfect, and his Rolla, Claude Melnotte, 
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Volage (Marble Heart), won him admirers. His Job Armroyd in Lost in London was a 
respectable performance, and | have heard his friends say his Hawkshaw was not to be 
surpassed. He also had repute as being a good Irishman and low comedian. Indeed, he 
was a very useful man in a company, for, from clown or harlequin up to Hamlet, nothing 
came amiss to him. His favourite way of learning a part was to sit, and, placing his 
elbows on his knees, rest his head on his hands, and listen intently while some one read 
the part to him. In this manner he would learn the longest part in an incredibly short 
time. As may be imagined, his inability to read often caused him to make ludicrous 
mnistakes, but his wit was often sharp enough to divert the laugh in his favour. He was 
a very fair singer, and on one occasion, w hile under the management of Geo. D——d, he 
was “lined” to sing a song on a benefit night. George, knowing his inability to read, 
caused him to rehearse the song in private, and in his presence. ‘The song was * Mary of 
Argyle,” and this, like many other of his ditties, he had learnt very imperfectly by 
hearing others sing it. ‘The rehearsal proceeded smoothly until the end of the first verse, 
when the utterance was so indistinct that the words 


“That have made this world an Eden” 
sounded in Manager George’s ears like 
“That have made this world an idiot !” 


“No, no! Jim, my boy; no, no. Confound it! not idiot, but Eden, you know ; some- 
thing nice, glorious, soft!” Jim angrily replied, “ Why, confound it, isn’t an idiot soft 
enough !” Some years later, Jim visited K ,in the county of D , With but a 
few shillings in his pockets, but by dint of great perseverance he succeeded in getting a 
company together and a respectable stock of scenery, and remained in the town about six 
months. One Sunday morning during this visit Jim called upon me, and, with an anxious 
look upon his face, invited me to take a walk with him into the country, bidding me at 
the same time to bring a few sheets of note-paper and a pencil. Curious to know the 
purport of the strange request, I complied, and when we had reached the moor adjoining 
the town, a place where we were likely to meet with few interruptions, he abruptly asked, 
“ Do you know anything about the T—— murder?” “ Nothing particular,’ I replied, 
“for, to tell the truth, murders and other acts of violence don’t interest me. But why do 
you ask?” “ Because I want you to write me a play about it.” I was staggered. 
“ Oh, nonsense,” I cried; “ I know nothing about the details of the tragedy. Besides, 
I cannot spare the time.” “Is the want of time the only excuse?” he inquired. 
“And a sufficient reason, too, I should think.” “Then,” said he, with some 
amount of elation, “it will be done; in fact, it must be done,” he 
added in a changed tone, “for the bills are out announcing that it will be played to- 
morrow night! I don’t want you to produce reams of manuscript. ‘The paper you 
have in your pocket will be all sutticient for the purpose. Let us see if we cannot 
arrange the scenes and I'll look to the rest.” “ And is that all you want?’ I inquired. 
“Yes; and if you will commence at once we will arrange the whole thing before dinner 
time,” he rejoined. “Iam not quite sure I understand you, but is this it: you simply 
require a plot or set of incidents arranged in consecutive scenes—no dialogue? ‘“ That's 
it,” he cried ; and we commenced our labours, “Suppose,” said I, ‘‘ for scene 1 we put 
up Mr. P ’s study, with Mr. P discovered sitting. ‘To him enter Mary, the 
servant girl, and he tells her he has heard she keeps company with Miles W , but he 
thinks she is too young to keep company with any one, and, if not, Miles is scarcel 

suitable sweetheart for her, and that from a sense of duty he tells her this, &c.” “'That's 
it,” said Jim, “ just jot it down on the note-paper and mark it ‘* Acr 1, Scene 1.” “ And 
now for the next. Suppose we have a country lane; enter Miles and Mary, meeting. 
She tells him what’ Mr. P has said; is determined to follow his advice ; Miles 
presses his suit ; she becomes firmer in her resolution, and he leaves her, vowing ven- 
geance.” “ Capital!” he exclaimed, and down it went for Scene 2. “ Well, now for the 
third. What shall it be?’ I said. “ Oh, we must have a bit of comic in now,” said he, 
“ Comic be hanged !” I cried. “I can see nothing comical in a murder.” ‘ Ah, well! 
never mind. Just write ‘Scene 3. Comic Business,’ and I'll attend to it.” I did as 
required. “ And now for the fourth scene,” said I, “ Suppose we have the murder now, 
and finish the first act?’ ‘That's it,” he cried. “Just put ‘Scene 4. THe Murper ? 
and I'll make it all serene. I shall play Miles, so that I shall know what to do, and you 
come down and see if I don’t make a capital ending of the first act. There's plenty 
scope for business ”—(if Jim hada failing it was his penchant for “ scope ”)—“‘and T’ll put 
some into it. By George, Sir! I'll bring the house down!” And it was agreed that that 
should be the ending of the first act. I then said, “Well, now for the second act. [ 
propose the first scene shall be the home of Miles, and that his old mother shall be dis- 
covered making all comfortable fur him and awaiting his return, when his old school- 
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master enters and breaks the news of the murder and her son’s arrest. The scene closes 
on her fainting; and you can bring in a few sympathising neighbours» if -you like.” 
“Couldn't be better,” said he, and the sketch went down under the heading of “ Act 2, 
Scene 1.” Scene 2 had to be sacrificed to “ Comic business.” “ And now,” I said, “ we 
had better have the trial and end of the act.” “Stunning! That’ll do, tirst rate. Just 
imagine judge passing sentence ; black cap business; old mother fainting in court ; 
sweetheart screaming ; great sensation! Just the thing. Put it down, Sir!” And down 
it went as Scene 3. “ Well, now for the first scene in the last act, for I suppose you 
don’t want more than three acts.” “ No, three will be plenty.” ‘Then I'd have the 
home again ; sweetheart devoting herself to the mother, and the schoolmaster comforting 
the old lady.” “Yes, that will do, with talk of bygone days, Miles’s child- 
hood, apt scholar, schoolmaster’s favourite, aud so forth, That'll do nicely; 
put it down.” And in this manner Act 3, Scene 1, was arranged. Scene 2. 
Comic Business. “And now,” I said, “I would suggest the condemned cell, 
and the schoolmaster paying Miles a visit to comfort him, with sweetheart and aged 
mother to bid him farewell.” “ Capital !” Jim exclaimed, “and then finish up with the 
execution !” I was horrified! Fiat justitia, ruat celum! “ What!” I cried, “ will you 
hang him before the audience ?”’ “Aye, lad! it wouldn’t do without the execution. Why, 
that scene will be worth all the rest. Just imagine, scaffold draped in black, chaplain in 
his white robes, governor and prison officials, procession to the scaffold, bell tolling, and 
all the rest of it. It will be immense, I assure you. Now you put that down and come 
and see us to-morrow night. I'll bet the piece will go for a week. I'll pin these sheets 
against the first wing, aud after a rehearsal to-morrow we shall be able to play it 
splendidly.” I arranged the last scene us he desired, gave him the sheets, and next night 
went to see the new piece. It went down wonderfully well. After remaining in front 
a short time, I proceeded ‘* behind” to see how things were going on there, and the com- 
pany appeared as unconcerned as if they were playing a stock piece, and had been per- 
forming it hundreds of nights. There was only one hitch. ‘The stage was “to let” for 
afew moments on a change of scene. Jim came fussing to the low comedian, and, 
thinking it was his turn, cried, “ What are you doing here, Sir? Don’t you see the stage 
is waiting for you! Come, Sir, get on! get on!’ The low comedian replied, “ It’s not 
my turn, it’s so and so’s.” “Oh, by George! so it is !” and away he ran to hasten on 
the dilatory actor. As he retired the low comedian, Walter B e, called after him in a 
tone loud enough for him to hear, “ You might remember, Sir, I have not seen the manu- 
script!” I turned aside to laugh, and as | did so I saw the manuscript pinned on the 
first wing. Jim had prophesied truly about its success, The buxom lasses of K nightly 
wept for a whole week over the ill fortune of Miles’s sweetheart. 


—- }{—_——— 
Harriet Smithsor in Paris, 








T. B. HENDERSON, 


Tue first English actress whose appearance on the Parisian boards may be said to have 
caused a real sensation was the charming Maria Foote, more perhaps on account of her 
beauty and rare powers of fascination than as a tribute to her dramatic talent. There 
exists a scarce lithograph of her as Ophelia, designed by a French artist of the period, 
and rather faulty in drawing, but presenting a fair idea of the poetic grace that so 
eminently characterised its attractive model, one of the loveliest and most captivating 
women I ever had the goud fortune to behold. Two and thirty years ago, Miss Helen 
Faucit, while playing at the Salle Ventadour with Macready, excited in a remarkable 
degree the enthusiasm of the public: an extract from the tragedian’s diary, dated 
January 8, 1845, and recording the performance of Macbeth, tells us that “the audience 
applauded Miss Faucit’s sleeping scene much more than anything else in the whole play.” 
But of all our lady artistes who have attempted at various epochs to popularise the 
“divine Williams” in Paris, unquestionably the most successful was Miss Smithson, 
whose acting with Abbott’s company at the Salle Favart in 1827, and with Macready in 
the following year, created a perfect furore. Little appreciated in London owing to her 
peculiar Hibernian accent, and generally condemned to “ walking ladies” and similar 
ineffective parts, she became after crossing the water at once a star of the first magnitude, 
and as a representative of Shakespeare’s leading heroines was pronounced to be inimitable. 
Her brogue was no longer considered a defect, but admired as a soft and melodious 
intonation ; Madame Dorval spoke of her Juliet in terms of the highest praise, and as 
Desdemona she completely threw Othello into the shade. Her touching pathos in Jane 
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Shore obtained for that lachrymose production a run of twenty-five nights ; and when the 
turn of Hamlet came, and the tender Ophelia displayed to its greatest advantage that 
“ poetry of motion” which in the eyes of Parisian critics constituted her most irresistible 
charm, the delight of the audience knew no bounds, and Abbott, who had engaged her 
chiefly for her good looks, was obliged to confess that his “ walking lady” was the best 
card in his pack. When her benefit night arrived, the crush was tremendous : Charles 
the Tenth sent her a handsome present in money, and the Duchess de Berri a splendid 
vase from the manufactory at Sevres ; and although not one in ten of the spectators 
understood a word of what she said except through the medium of a translation, all were 
or professed to be enraptured with the idol of the moment, and recalled her again and 
again at the close of the tragedy, until, as an eye-witness poetically expresses it, “the 
stage was carpeted with flowers.” No wonder that under these circumstances she felt 
little inclination to return to England, and exchange the brilliant triumphs of the Salle 
Favart for her old secondary position at Drury Lane! The following letter, dated 
November 17, 1827, and addressed to Stephen Price, which has been many years in my 
possession, and has never to my knowledge been hitherto published, shows that she was 
still in some measure bound by an engagement contracted with the London manager, and 
endeavoured to delay its fulfilment as long as she conveniently could :— 
“ My dear Sir, 

“Tn writing to thank you for the very kind permission you so readily granted me 
to remain in Paris, I take the liberty of making a further request. The favour I have been 
received with here has exceeded every expectation I could possibly have formed, and it has 
now assumed so decided a character, that, without the aid of any idle vanity, it has given 
birth to hopes I am sure you will be happy to encourage. I feel were I to visit London 
now, all my visions of success would be destroyed, for I have not yet obtained that confi- 
dence in my own powers so necessary to realise these hopes so generally held out to me, 
and [ cannot but be sensible that my chances are dangerous, and therefore should not be 
trifled with. My continuing here some time longer will afford me opportunities of 
appearing to great advantage, as the public receive all my efforts with the most flattering 
kindness. That self-possession so necessary to the development of my powers I shall 
gradually acquire, and hope | may yet be able to render myself of real advantage to your 
theatre, or quietly resume that situation in which I have received so much kindness and 
courtesy from you. 

“Believe me to be, dear Sir, your truly grateful servant, 


“Harriet C, SMITHSON, 
“ T shall be in an agony lest you should answer me in anger.” 


The result of this carefully-worded epistle was the desired permission to prolong her stay 
during the ensuing season, at the expiration of which Abbott started with his company on 
a provincial tour, visiting successively Rouen, Havre, Orleans, and Bordeaux. The expedi- 
tion, however, does not appear to have been a profitable one ; for soon after their arrival in 
the latter city, owing to a want of patronage on the part of the inhabitants, their perfor- 
mances came abruptly to a close, and a general dispersion of the actors ensued, Miss Smith- 
son returning alone to Paris. From that period we lose sight of her until 1832, in which 
year she carried into execution a project which she had for some time entertained, namel 
the definitive establishment of an English theatre in the French capital ; but this attempt 
was, as might have been expected, a complete failure. Shakespeare was no longer the 
fashion ; the charm of novelty which had ensured the success of the former representations 
had passed away, and even the plaintive Desdemona and the syren Ophelia were forgotten. 
The expenses of the undertaking, in which she had embarked her entire capital, were 
enormous, and absorbed every sou she possessed ; and we find her, in a touching letter to 
Arnal, imploring him to act for her benefit, as a means of indemnifying her for her losses, 
At this disastrous moment she married Hector Berlioz, then a struggling young musician 
just returned from Rome, who had seen and admired her previous to his departure when 
at the zenith of her fame, and had conceived for the fascinating actress an attachment 
which neither time nor absence had enabled him to overcome. Their union, however, was 
not a happy one : both parties discovered, when too late, that they were utterly unsuited 
to each other ; and in 1840, after nearly eight years’ experience of conjugal infelicity, they 
separated by mutual consent. During the remainder of her life, Madame Berlioz continued 
to reside in Paris ; in 1850, she was suddenly attacked by paralysis, but lingered until 
March, 3, 1854, when she breathed Iter last, “ deprived,” as her husband's memoirs tell us, 
“alike of the faculties of speech and motion.” Many years later, Mdlle. Rachel, who 
probably, when a child, had witnessed the farewell performances of ‘la belle Irlandaise,” 
remarked to her biographer, Jules Janin, while pointing to a portrait of Miss Smithson in 
Ophelia, “ Voilé une pauvre femme & qui je dois beaucoup !” Cc. H, 
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A Stage Strnaale. 


Some few years ago, I was fulfilling an engagementin the North, at the Theatre Royal— 
say lunderton. Salaries had been queer for some weeks, and the company, despairing 
of receiving even suffici ient for the proverbial “ bread and cheese,” resolved to throw over 
the manager and conduct the theatre on the “ commonwealth” principle. This was done, 
much to the worthy, or rather unworthy, manager’s annoyance and chagrin. Everything 
was arranged, the landlord insisting on being paid in advance nightly. This was rather 
awkward, and caused considerable ‘del: ay in the commencement of the performance, as the 
curtain could not be drawn up until sufficient money had been taken to satisfy our land- 
lord. I remember one night the curtain being kept down forty-five minutes waiting for 
sixpence which was required to make up the rent. At the end of that time a speculative 
youth invested the requisite amount, to witness the startling drama of The Blood Sprinkled 
Spectre ; or, the Poisoned Bottle Sealed with Yedlow Wax. The landlord received his rent, 
and the performance proceeded, the company trusting to what might come in afterwards, 
to share among them ; 3s. I think was the sum, to be divided among ten of us. Such a 
state of affairs, as may be imagined, could not last long, and so we resolved to seek fresh 
fields and pastures new. ‘The ex-manager hearing of our determination generously offered 
his services for our last night, for which he would accept the small sum of 1. He would 
be sure to draw a great house, so he said, if he appeared in his celebrated character of 
Cartouche the Robber (a character, by the bye, we considered him eminently fitted for). 
The company, like drowning men, were glad to clutch at a straw. Clutch we did, and 
a straw we found it. However, we hoped to receive sufficient money to enable us to 
depart from the town without leaving sundry boxes of “ props.”’ in the custody of irate 
landladies ; our jewellery, it is superfluous to say, had been placed in the care of an 
obliging relative some time before. Well, flaming posters were painted by an amateur 
artist in the company (the printer refusing to supply any more printing without ready 
cash) announcing “The Great Moral Drama of Cartouche the Robber, in which Mr. 
Didler would appear in his impersonation of Cartouche.” 

On the morning of the performance a rehearsal was called, when Mr. Didler announced 
that his MS. of Cartouche was missing. Some one had evidently taken possession of it 
in lieu of salary. What was to be done? Mr. D. would play nothing else but Cartouche, 
and it was decided to play it gayways. Mr. D. directed the rehearsal, told us when to 
come on, and the subject on which we were to talk. The gentleman who was cast for 
the villain of the piece, unfortunately (for its success) had never played in the “Great 
Moral Drama.” However, the rehearsal was gone through; 7 o’clock came, but the 
andience did not, At half-past 7 a few ragged urchins had assembled in the gallery and 
were busily occupied in cracking nuts. A few people presently wandered into the pit, 
and were gathered together in little groups, very little groups, while the sole occupier of 
the boxes was a weak-eyed youth who in happier days had worn a page’s suit and sold 
programmes. Altogether the theatre and audience (viewed from a hole in the curtain) 
looked very wretched, so did the actors. We looked at each other with long-drawn 
faces, and thought of the great house prophesied by Mr. Didler. The orchestra (reduced 
to a piano) commenced the overture ; a few more people dropped in, and the curtain was 
about to be rung up, when two individuals came upon the stage and demanded to see 
Mr. Didler. On the appearance of that gentleman arrayed as Cartouche, one of the 
strangers, who boasted of a very mulberry nose, strongly suggestive of “ potations pottle 
deep,” handed him a paper. ‘The word went round like wildfire. They were myrmidons 
of the law. The mulberry-nosed party had arrested the ex-manager. What was to be 
done now? Mr. Didler alternately stormed and supplicated, but all of no avail. The 
man with the mulberry nose was firm and not to be moved by either frowns or tears. 
Somebody then must play Mr. D.’s part. Each one of the company was appealed to in 
turn, but none seemed willing to undertake the task. As a last resource the low comedian 
was asked. He was a ge ntleman with very long and weak-looking legs. He failed to 
see how he could possibly double the tragedy and comedy parts, and very truthfully 
averred that even if he could, the audience “ wouldn’t stand it.”” The audience, few as 
they were, now began to get impatient. One gentleman in shirt-sleeves in the gallery 
was heard to use the word “swindle,” with a forcible adjective before it, while several 
others talked about having their money back. At this point Mr. D. emerged from the 
room, which in days of yore we were prone to call the “ Treasury,” and informed us that 
all was arranged, mulberry nose and his friend agreeing to occupy a private box until the 
conclusion of the piece. At last the curtain was drawn up, and the drama proceeded 
pretty smoothly, considering all things, until the scene in which a duel occurs between 
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Cartouche and the villain, called Judas, I think. The fight was over, the villain was killed, 
and Cartouche bending over the body commenced searching for some papers which were 
necessary to establish the claim of somebody to something. Now the gentleman play- 
ing the villain knew not that he ought to have had some papers concealed in his dress, 
but having a cold, some one had advised him to wear a piece of brown paper across the 
chest. In the absence of brown paper he had substituted a sheet of some periodical. 
Cartouche stooping and still searching asked sotto voce, “ Where are the papers?” “I 
have none,” was the reply. ‘ Yes, you have,” said Cartouche, “I feel them now,” and 
immediately he buried _ his hand in the character shirt of the villain, whose hands 
were simultaneously lifted to his breast. Now a terrific struggle ensued between Car- 
touche and the dead ruffian ; they became excited ; Cartouche pricked his fingers with 
the pins used to fasten the paper ; the dead ruffian was heard to exclaim in a loud and 
agonizing tone, “ My Curest Preserver!” Cartouche was seen waving triumphantly in 
his hand the title page of a certain well-known journal, and shouting “ At last the papers 
are mine, mine !” he rushed off amidst the laughter and yells of the audience. The curtain 
was dropped, “ Old Mulberry” walked off with Mr. Didler, in a week most of us had 
left the town; and since then I have not returned to accept another engagement in 
Blunderton, 
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Autographs and Quotations, 


“The very mould and frame of hand . . . . Whiat’sin the brain that ink may 
character.” — Shakespeare. 


Tue “ Autographs and Quotations” supplied by many well-known members of the 
Dramatic Profession having been an interesting and prominent feature of “The Era 
Almanack ” during the last three years, some idea of the intrinsic worth of the Auto- 
graphs of several celebrities of a bygone period may not be without interest. It will be 
noticed that in more than one instance the scarcity rather than the name influences the 
sum asked, and obtained, which is not always to be measured by the talent of the per- 
former ; further, much depends upon the contents of a letter, which, if of an interesting 
character, will always fetch a proportionate price. Mere signatures, as a rule, are of 
little worth, though when actors signed them, as they did formerly, benefit tickets, never 
made use of by the purchaser, have become valuable, and a two-shilling ticket for the pit, 
wider these circumstances, has proved no unprofitable investment. Edmund Kean was 
in the habit of signing such orders, for which half a guinea is now willingly paid, and a 
Grimaldi signature to an admission is just as costly. 

The following prices may be taken as a fair estimate :—Adrienne Lecouvreur, 151. ; 
Kitty Clive, 8/. 15s. ; Eleanor Gwynne, 6/. 5s. ; David Garrick, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Mrs. Siddons, 
4/, 4s.; Le Kain, 1/. 5s.; Macklin, 1. 11s. 6d. ; G. F. Cooke, 1/. 1s. ; Edmund Kean, 
31. 38. ; Rachel, 1/. ; Talma, 7s. 6d. ; Ristori, 13s. ; Dejazet, 10s. 6d.; Mrs. Jordan, 1. 1s. ; 
T. King, 12s. 6d. ; Quick, 17s. ; Suett, 12s. ; John Rich, 1/. 1s. ; Grimaldi, 1/. 18s. ; 
Tate Wilkinson, 15s. ; John Palmer, 1/. 1s. ; F. Lemaitre, 6s. ; Lafon, 9s. ; Roger Kemble, 
10s. 6d.; J. P. Kemble, 7s. 6d.; C. Kemble, 5s.; C. Young, 5s. ; Fanny Kemble, 5s. ; 
Macready, 5s. ; C. Mathews (the elder), 6s. ; Liston, 6s. ; C. Mackay (Scott's “ Baillie’’), 
8s. ; Mrs, Glover, 7s. 6d. ; Tyrone Power, 7s. 6d. ; Mrs. Inchbald, 10s. ; E. Knight, 7s. 6d. ; 
Munden, 8s. ; H. Siddons (husband of Mrs. Siddons), 10s. 6d. ; Madame Vestris, 10s. 6d. ; 
T. Doggett (signature with that of Joe Miller as witness), 1/. 15s. ; Handel, 42/. ; Mozart 
(music unsigned), 10/. 10s. ; Haydn, 5l. 5s. ; J. Sebastian Bach, 1/. 5s. ; Beethoven, 4/. 4s. ; 
Weber, 2l. 5s. ; Rossini, 1/. 10s. ; Mendelssohn, 1/. 108.; Meyerbeer, 15s.; Liszt, 15s. ; 
Auber, 4s.; Bellini, 10s. 6d.; Donizetti, 10s. 6d.; Gounod, 10s. 6d.; Himmel, 8s. ; 
Hummel, 8s. ; Thalberg, 8s. ; Boieldieu, 5s. ; Gretry, 7s. ; Spontini, 7s. 6d. ; Berlioz, 5s. ; 
Wagner, 15s. ; Offenbach, 5s. ; Hervé, 4s. 6d. ; Flotow, 5s. ; Lecocq, 3s. 6d. ; Halévy, 
3s. 6d. ; Benedict, 5s. ; Spohr, 7s.; Malibran, 14. 11s. 6d. ; Paganini, 1/. 1s. ; Catalani, 
lis. ; Pasta, 15s. ; Lablache, 6s. ; Rubini, 8s. ; Sontag, 7s. 6d. ; Grisi, 9s. ; Alboni, 7s. ; 
Taglioni, 7s. 6d. ; Lola Montez, 12s. ; Jenny Lind, 7s. 6d. 

‘There is, as will be seen from the above quotations, much difference in the price of 
certain autographs ; it is not always easy to arrive at the reason of a high estimate, or 
vice versa ; it is certain, however, that age will send the prices up, and it is matter for 
speculation and reflection as to what will be the relative value years hence of the 
caligraphy of those who have contributed to the pages of “The Era Almanack.” 

a. 2. DD 
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A Sneesing Aetor. 





Wuttt Tom Flynn, the comedian, was at the Bowery Theatre, New York, the cele- 
brated Junius Brutus Booth played an engagement there, during which Julius Cesar was 
produced—Booth, as Cassius; Hamblin (the manager), Brutus; and John Woodhull 
as Mark Antony, now all dead. Hamblin, after dressing, repaired to the Green-room, and, 
having a bad cold which somewhat impaired his speech, asked Flynn what he could do 
for it. Tom, who never lost the chance for a joke, let it hit where it would, said, ‘‘ Use 
my remedy.” ‘ What's that?’ asked Hamblin. “ Why, get some vinegar in a tea-cup, 
put some snuff in it, mix the two together, pour it into your hand, and inhale it through 
your nose.” Hamblin, not thinking of the consequences, took a sufficient quantity to 
produce a fit of sneezing, which he found very difficult to overcome, After going upon 
the stage, he saluted the audience with a sneeze, and struggled hard to smother the effects 
of the snuff, but without avail. He began—“ What is that you would (sneeze) im- 
part tome? If it be aught toward the general good (d—— the snuff) set honour in one 
eye (sneeze) and death in the other ; and I will Jook (sneeze) on both indifferently. For 
let the gods so speed me, as I love (sneeze) the name of (sneeze) honour more than I fear 
death (curse that Flynn).” All his efforts to check the effects of Flynn’s remedy, which 
proved worse than the disease, were unavailing. The sneezing became contagious with 
the Bowery boys, for immediately after one of Brutus’s convulsions, an immense sneeze 
would echo from the audience. Flynn sat in the boxes enjoying Hamblin’s discomfort. 
What rendered the affair more ludicrous was that Hamblin several times attempted to 
sneeze, but, failing, the audience did it for him, and then, when they expected the actor 
would remain quiet, he would give another sneeze, which would cause the whole house 
to roar with laughter, thus converting the tragedy into a laughable farce. After the 
play, Hamblin rushed into the Green-room, and said to Flynn, “ What in the name of 
heaven did you advise me to take that infernal mess for?’ ‘Tom, standing before the 
grate with his hands under his coat-tails, replied with the utmost coolness, ‘‘ Why, it 
always cures me of a cold in the head, Mr. Hamblin, when I take it,” and as the sneez- 
ing Brutus left the Green-room Flynn turned to Booth, who had been standing in one 
corner of the room enjoying the joke, and said—‘* Why, Junius, my boy, I never 
thought before that your performance of Cassius was to be sneezed at.” 


OwEN FAWCETT. 


et 
Striving to be an Actor. 





DvrineG a theatrical trial in Philadelphia, in 1865, brought by an actor named Sherry 
against the management of the Chestnut Street Theatre, many amusing incidents 
occurred, It was a hot day, and the Court-room was crowded by members of the 
Dramatic Profession. 

The counsel for the plaintiff was Mr. T. J. Worrell, formerly an actor, with a pon- 
derous bass voice ; the defence was represented by Mr. Lucas Hirst, an eccentric gentle- 
man, with a voice like that of Stuart Robson, very high and all squeak; and the “I 
object’ of one, and the “We appeal” of the other, never failed to produce a most 
hearty laugh. In fact, the entire trial was more of a comedy than a reality. 

Among the many witnesses called to sustain the actor was Mr. Sam Hemple, a 
popular low comedian. After taking the witness-stand, the necessary oath, and 
answering to the questions, “ Your name ?” “ Your profession ?”’ Sam spoke out boldly, 
* An actor.” 

In an instant, andasif by magic, from among a knot of actors the word ‘‘ Perjury ! per- 
jury !” was uttered with so much emphasis that order had to be called. This incident 
so disconcerted Hemple that it was with the greatest difficulty he gave the balance of his 
testimony. 

The next witness called was Mr. Ed. Tarr. Ed. walked up and kissed the book. 
“Your name?” “Your profession?’ Tarr, not willing to be caught as Hemple had 
been, and giving a sly look at the party of actors, spoke out : 

“Sir, I am striviny to be an actor.” 

This was too much. There was a general roar, in which counsel, judge, jury, and all 
joined, and it was several minutes before order was resumed, 
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Amateur Theatricals in 1840. 


BY W. C. DAY. 


Tue facilities which the establishment of numerous institutions, during the last five- 
and-thirty or forty years, has afforded the metropolitan youth for the enjoyment of his 
leisure hours, and the exercise of his social proclivity, in whatever direction it may tend, 
are in nothing more extended than in the well-conducted, spacious, and conveniently 
situated buildings where the stage-struck amateur of to-day is at liberty to disport 
himself. The houses devoted to such performances are at times provided with suitable 
scenery, possess adequate properties, a sufficient number of carpenters and scene-shifters, 
a tuneful orchestra, and efficient attendance both before and behind the curtain. As a 
rule, too, the amateur actor of the present age contents himself with the representation 
of some drama of modern life, in which his every-day habiliments, sitting easily upon him, 
escape the ridicule that a partially washed toga and a dirty pair of melted-butter-coloured 
tights inevitable provoke, when encircling a dumpy Roman, poised on a base of calves 
anatomicaily at variance with the classic standard. What a contrast such a stage 
presents with the amateur Thespian Temple of my youth, monopolising with a rival 
establishment in Wilson Street, Gray’s Inn Lane, now converted into a parochial school, 
the nightly exhibitions of the many kindred spirits who, as frequently as their finances 
permitted (and, I fear it must be conceded, occasionally a little oftener), gave dramatic 
entertainments within its dirty and narrow walls. 

In the year of grace 1840, the building at the corner of White Hart Street, Catherine 
Street, Strand, now the publishing office of the Echo newspaper, was a private theatre, 
rejoicing in the classic nomenclature of Royal Pantheon. 

Here on ordinary nights, if not furnished with a ticket of admission by some lady or 
gentleman engaged in the performance, that privilege was obtainable from the potboy at 
the “Two Spies” publichouse adjoining the theatre, a notification to that effect appearing 
at the foot of the playbill, announcing the tariff at which it could be procured. ‘Thus 
armed, and entering through an ordinary street-door in Catherine Street, approached by 
a couple of stone steps, you proceeded along a narrow, mouldy passage, whose walls 
had been innocent of paint or whitewash for at least a generation, and the dirt and 
dinginess of which were illuminated by the spectral light emitted by a one-jet gas branch 
at its furthest extremity. This single gaslight did treble duty, as it lit, or was supposed 
to light, the groping audience along the entrance passage, and up the flight of steep 
and narrow stairs at the end leading to the auditorium, as well as the little pigeon- 
hole at the bottom of the staircase, where you handed your admission card to the 
proprietor’s eldest son, receiving in exchange a voucher for the part of the house you 
were destined to occupy. 

Well, you are seated at last, and glance around. The theatre is of the legitimate 
horseshoe form, and consists of boxes, pit, and gallery, with a private box—much the 
size and shape of a sentry-box—on either side. The two front rows of the pit 
have been boarded off to form the orchestra, consisting on ordinary occasions of two 
violins and a piccolo, but on “grand nights,” when Aichard the Third, Macbeth, or 
King John is performed, the exigencies of these warriors’ armies are met by the addition 
of a fourth musician, who, having thumped a toy-size drum for several minutes, with 
the resolution of the late Tom Sayers when professionally engaged, effects a hasty exit 
behind the scenes through a door under the stage, in order to perform on an antiquated 
cracked cornet & piston the “distant music” that heralds the approach of the contending 
parties, from a depth of about fourteen feet at the back. 

The pit holds about sixty persons, the gallery about forty, whilst, say, threescore 
more are wedged into the two rows of unstuffed seats forming the boxes, amusing 
themselves by beating a tattoo, with hands, sticks, or umbrellas, against the red ochre 
and yellow fagade of the “ Circle,” till the fourth overture has been “ executed,” and the 
curtain rung up. Six gas burners, without glasses, shielded from the orchestra by what 
had once been green tin-shades, form the “float,” and two three-branch gaseliers with 
cracked glass globes, pendent from the tops of the private boxes, assisted by a flame in 
the centre of the lobby at the back, nearly the length of a greengrocer’s light in a 
market neighbourhood on a Saturday night, complete the entire illuminating power in 
the audience part of the house. The box audience, that is the front row—from which 
bonnets are excluded, in view of the threepenny impost for their care, annexed to the 
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restriction—are shown to their seats by a cadaverous-visaged broken-down-looking man, 
of some sixty odd years of age, who combines with the duties of check-taker and box- 
keeper in front, those of stage footman and assistant dresser behind, for as soon as the 
front row is tolerably full, he delegates the check-taking office to the tender care of the 
tawdrily-attired fat old lady attached to the “cloak room,’ and hurries behind the 
scenes, in order to superintend the novice’s arrangement of his stage finery, and see 
that the two supers comprising the opposing “ armies’’ are duly disposed at opposite 
entrances. 

He is habited in a footman’s left-off livery suit of faded pea-green, enriched with gilt 
buttons, a gold-band collar, and a couple of stage epaulettes as shoulder-knots. Fear- 
fully seedy salmon-cotton fleshings do duty for the orthodox white silk stockings; and 
the “get up” is completed by a pair of stage shoes, such as Shylock wears, surmounted 
with two huge metal buckles considerably tarnished. This apparel not only renders 
him conspicuous in his capacity of boxkeeper, but saves the necessity of change of 
dress, as well as the time occupied in the process, as he is appropriately attired for his 
duties behind the scenes, to clear the stage, or carry on the Dutch-metal gilt throne for 
the monarch of the night. On extreme occasions, when Brutus had to address the 
mob, or Macbeth insisted on an augmentation of his “ forces,” a cloak was thrown over 
his livery suit, and he was thrust on to the stage to furnish the additional contingent. 
At such times, some portion of the familiar salmon-coloured fleshings, with the tarnished 
buckles and the Shylock shoes at their extremity, would be plainly perceptible beneath 
the disguise mantle, and betrayed to the audience the demand upon the resources of the 
establishment by which such extraneous aid had been obtained. 

The progenitors of this lugubrious specimen of the “ human form divine,” on whose 
wan and faded-looking countenance, strictly in keeping with his dress, even the frequent 
humours of an amateur performance could barely conjure up a smile, had transmitted to 
him the family name of Green, to which his godfathers and godmothers had contributed 
the baptismal addition of James ; but the manager of the Royal Pantheon—than whom 
a more eccentric presiding genius of a dramatic temple never figured in the archives of 
stage history—not content with so homely a cognomen, had conferred on him the high- 
sounding appellation of Fabuletto. This degenerated into “ Fab” with the habitués of 
the theatre. 

Who that has once exhibited on the boards of the little Catherine Street playhouse, 
when Benjamin Smythson was the proprietor, can possibly forget him !—the indescribable 
costume with which he encased his portly figure, his expansive forehead, his frank and 
somewhat handsome, open countenance, his expressive, langhing eye, his good-humoured, 
smiling mouth, his vivacious ready reply, and, above all, the round, full, sonorous tone, and 
the dignity of manner with which he rung out the simplest instruction, or addressed to you 
the most commonplace remark. He was grandiloquent in all he said or did. A stage 
king, off the stage! Stately in his step, statuesque in his attitude, authoritative in the 
very waive of his hand! I can see him now, directing the placing of the single board 
that formed “ the platform” for the appearance of Hamlet’s Ghost. 

“ Fabul tto, let me feel confident the planks are properly secured. I would not have 
an accident befall Mr. St. Clair for the dignity of the whole body. And Marco” * (this 
was addressed to one of his sons, a young man of eighteen or nineteen years of age, who 
rendered occasional assistance with the scenery)—“ may I rely upon you in protecting 
the extremity of the platform from change of position during the descent of the 
apparition ?” 

As the “ descent ” did not exceed at the furthest two feet six, it would have been 
matter of small moment, so far as safety of limb was concerned, whether the representa- 
tive of the elder Hamlet’s shade preserved or not his equilibrium on the nine-inch board 
that formed the terminus of his midnight ramble. 

One anecdote will serve to illustrate the felicitous manner, always at his command, 
that he would adopt to rectify an error or escape from a difficulty, whilst at the same 
time reconciling the histrionic tyro to the nonplus the necessities of the occasion com- 
pelled, and thoroughly satisfying his wish or gratifying his ambition. 

The play was Hamlet. I should premise that the Pantheon boasted no stock ward- 
robe ; that was supplied by one Price, of Brownlow Street, Drury Lane, at the time 
referred to the recognised theatrical costumier of the amateur stage. Smythson contracted 
with Price to dress each night’s performance for a stated sum ; this was occasionally 
augmented, as when a Roman tragedy was attempted, and it became necessary for sundry 
togas to pay a visit to the laundry, or when a melodrama of the blood and thunder school 


* Mr. M. N. 8mythson, for eighteen years the talented and respected chorus master of the Royal 
Italian Opera, and at present filling the same responsible position at Her Majesty's Opera. 
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wound up the entertainments, and the band of robbers had to appear in additional num- 
bers, with long cloaks and slouch hats, and decorated with as many daggers and pistols 
as the belt of the stripling round whose slender waist it was buckled could reasonably 
accommodate. But on ordinary occasions the salary of the costumier was a fixed one, 
and being somewhat “ cabined, cribbed, confined,” the condition of tunics and trunks, 
especially of those allotted to the minor characters, was, now and then, proportionately 
seedy, - 

= this occasion a novice, under the euphonius theatrical sobriquet of Walter Melville, 
smelt the lamps for the first time in the character of Guildenstern. For this privilege 
his contribution to the evening’s expenses amounted to the, to him, munificent sum of 
seven shillings and sixpence. This amount, by the way, was considerably in excess of 
that usually expended for indulging in a part of similar importance, but Mr. Melville was 
a fledgeling, and hence the unaccustomed addition. It was usual with the dresser, when 
aware that a first appearance was accompanied by an extra outlay of the silver ore, to 
select a tolerably decent garment for the débutant, one boasting at least an average 
number of spangles or bugles, and not so utterly destitute of hooks and eyes or buttons as 
to necessitate the emptying of more than one pincushion in order to ensure its security 
on the back of the wearer ; but in this particular instance the representative of Guilden- 
stern had been thrust into a very old, much torn velvet shirt, whence the original maroon 
colour had long since departed, and which appeared to him not remarkably suited to the 
gallant courtier for whom it had been designed. 

His appeal to Fabuletto for a gayer suit having proved unsuccessful, and scarcely 
determining whether to put up with the one provided, or solicit the manager's interference 
for an exchange, he timidly approached that dignitary, and, with a nervous temerity that 
hardly rendered his complaint audible, contrived to stammer out, “ Oh, please, sir, I think 
Mr. Fabuletto has made a mistake with my dress.” 

“ An error!” exclaimed the manager, in his loudest, ringing tone—and as he spoke, he 
assumed a look of astonishment, as if mistake, or even inadvertence, was an event 
unknown within those walls—“an error, Mr. Melville! explain yourself, sir, if you 
please.” 

“Why, I play Guildenstern,” continued the youth, with fast increasing embarrassment, 
and he hesitated, as considering in what terms most safely to prefer his request. 

“Truly it is so, thou sayest aright, and you will find me at the wing, sir, watching 
with anxious eye the courtly gait and gallant bearing you will assume, when embodying 
that distinguished courtier of the Court of Denmark.” 

“Yes, Mr. Smythson, but I am afraid they havn't given me the proper dress.” 

“You would not surely imply, sir, that my Prime Minister, whose archeological 
researches in stage costume are ungrudgingly admitted by the highest authorities, and to 
whose care I delegate the responsibility of distribution, has inadvertently been guilty of 
inaccuracy! You enact Guildenstern, is it not so?” 

“Y-e-es,” stammered out the astonished and terrified lad, “ but look at the book, sir, 
if you please,” and he held out with trembling hand a well-thumbed copy of Cumber- 
land’s acting edition of the tragedy of Hamlet. 

“What is this, young gentleman?” inquired Smythson, slowly extending his hand 
for the book, and glancing at the title-page. “Oh, I perceive, ‘the divine emanation 
of our glorious bard’ which we are now about to represent.” 

“But please to look at the costume, sir; see what the book says is the proper dress 
for Guildenstern.” 

“Do thou read, Mr. Melville, the text is illegible to me without extraneous aid, and I 
have unfortunately left, my glasses in the saloon ; read thou, and ‘ with good accent and 
good discretion.’ ” 

The poor youth took the playbook from his hand, so agitated at his own presumption 
that he with difficulty held it steady enough to enable him to read, “ Guildenstern, 
amber ibid.” 

“ But the context, sir ; let us have the context, if you please,” said the Manager. 

Mr. Melville looked up into his face with an expression that could not have been more 
blank had he been requested to undertake the translation of Thucydides. 

“The context in this case will be the preceding character,” continued Smythson, in 
explanation—* Rosencrantz, Mr. Melville.” 

“Oh! I see,” said the crimson-faced embryo actor, and he proceeded to read, “ Rosen- 
crantz—Green velvet jacket, trunks and cloak, trimmed with gold, scarlet silk puffs, 
Meet silk hose, shoes and rosettes, black hat and white feathers, Guildenstern—Amber 
ibid.” 

“The resources of our establishment, Mr. Melville,” interrupted the Manager, to 
whom the true cause of complaint at once became apparent, “although taxed to their 
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utmost limit, must occasionally submit to a trifling deviation from the orthodoxy of the 
acting copy, but in these extreme exigencies we endeavour to accommodate such 
discrepancies to the most subordinate réles. What may be your cause of complaint at the 
present moment ¢” 

“My dress is the wrong colour,” hazarded the trembling youth ; “ this one is crimson, 
and you see the book says I ought to wear an amber ibid.” 

“ Pardon me ; did I not understand you to be the representative of Bernardo ?” 

“No, no ; not Bernardo, sir, I play Guildenstern.” 

“Guildenstern !” echoed the Manager, surveying his victim from head to foot with a 
curious expression of inquiry, as if endeavouring to clear his memory from some tem- 
porary confusion. 

“Yes, Guildenstern,” was the rejoinder. 

“ A thousand pardons, my dear sir, ten thousand pardons, Mr. Melville ; in the excite- 
ment of my multifarious duties I had—for the nonce—confounded you with Mr. Walter 
(you are Mr, Walter Melville) ; I refer to the young gentleman now in the hands of the 
costumier, who, like yourself, is a débutant tonight in the character of Bernardo. I 
congratulate you, and myself too, sir, for the reputation of our establishment, that the 
oversight has been detected ere too late for reparation. Fabuletto,” he continued, calling 
at the top of his voice to that functionary, who was busily occupied in trimming a small 
oil lamp placed behind the paper moon to illuminate ‘‘ The Platform before the Castle at 
Elsinore,” —“ Proceed without “delay to my study, where in the bottom drawer of the 
large escritoire you will find a pair of ember-coloured pantaloons—Guildenstern’s pan- 
taloons /—those are for this young gentleman ; go, bring them hither and with speed, 
Fabuletto, for the overture is rung in.” 

Fabuletto returned in a few minutes, with a huge pair of faded yellow satin breeches, 
lent to Smythson some few years previously by an old provincial actor, for whose benefit 
he had performed Lord Lumbercourt, in The Man of the World, at the little theatre in 
Tottenham Street, then known as the “ Queen’s.” 

“There, sir,” said the portly manager, as soon as Mr. Melville’s diminutive person 
had been secreted in the cumbersome habiliment, “ you are now habited in the amber ibid. 
It appears to have been constructed for a figure of somewhat more heroic model, but as the 
Pantheon wardrobe does not boast an extensive selection of amber ibid costumes, we 
must contrive to adapt its capacity to your, at present, scarcely developed anatomy. ‘To 
be thus is nothing,’” he proceeded, at the same time taking in a tuck of about eighteen 
inches, so as to accommodate its width to the young gentleman’s girth, “but to be 
safely thus,” he added, thrusting an enormous blanket-pin through the gamboge continua- 
tions, and so securing them to the old velvet jacket as to prevent them dropping off, 
‘*to be safely thus. There, sir, in the matter of costume you are now complete, and, 
permit me to add, correct. Mr, Strickland, the peruquier, in the adjoining apartment, 
will apply the necessary carmine, and you are then prepared for what I hope will even- 
tuate in a most triumphant début. Farewell, sir, and do not forget that the eyes of 
Europe are upon you!” 

The last words were accompanied with a dignified waive of the hand in the direction 
of the dark and narrow staircase leading from the dressing-room to the stage. 

With the management of his theatre, Benjamin Smythson combined the business of 
theatrical agent, his office being the large room on the first, floor facing the street (used 
as a greenroom on nights of performance), and this occupation he supplemented with that 
of teacher of elocution, mainly directed to youthful aspirants for fame on the boards of 
his own theatre. He was, however, no empiric professor of the art, having been a pro- 
vincial actor of some repute for many years, and well recognised as a competent exponent 
of the leading characters in the old standard comedies. He had also, as a youth, 
played with John Kemble in his starring engagements, and would frequently relate 
amusing anecdotes of that marvellous tragedian Edmund Kean, with whom he had on 
many occasions acted in the provinces some years later in life. He displayed great 
sincerity of manner when imparting instruction to a pupil, as well as a natural adroitness 
in inducing the theatrical tyro to accept his services for a short course of lessons ; nor less 
an adept was he in bestowing praise or distributing flattery on the histrionic efforts of 
his patrons, invariably contriving to mete it out, in quantity and in quality, precisely 
suited to the credulity of the recipient. 

“T have come to you, Smythson,” said a conceited young coxcomb of about twenty, to 
him, one evening, as he swaggered into the Pantheon saloon, assuming an air of superi- 
ority over those there assembled, to most of whom he was an absolute stranger,—“ I’ve 
come to you to see if you can put me up for Claude Melnotte next Thursday. I’ve had 
a row at Pym’s ” (Pym’s was the rival amateur establishment in Wilson Street, referred 
to in the early part of this narrative), ‘‘ and I mean to act here in future—that is if you 
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can give us good parts at low figures. I fancy you've seen me play, for a fellow told me 
you was at Pym’s the other night when I did Othello.” 

5 “T assuredly had the gratification of witnessing some portion of your representation, 
but [ was unfortunately obliged to depart ere its termination, having an engagement of 
importance at my own domicile.” 

** Well, what did you think of it, eh? All my friends say it was stunning.” 

‘**T perceive your friends are enthusiastic in their appreciation of the dramatic art, 
Mr. ———,—1l beg your pardon, but I have not the felicity of knowing your nom de 
thédtre.” 

“ Who ?” 

“JT mean your name—the cognomen you adopt on the stage,’ 

‘Oh! Wellington Moore.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Moore ; your friends but do you justice ; they are no incompetent 
judges of histrionic merit. I must confess I was very favourably impressed with the 
portion of your Othello I witnessed. Your picturesque costume, and the similitude of 
your figure, in height, to the late Edmund Kean (of whom you are scarcely old enough 
to retain a lucid remembrance), brought vividly to my mind for an instant a vision of 
that gigantic genius.” 

“You don't mean to say that?” ejaculated the already trapped new comer, who 
inwardly recorded a vow from that moment never to set foot on any stage but that of the 
Royal Pantheon. 

“] will not so far expose myself, sir, to the imputation of flattery as to assert that I 
pursued the comparison between Mr. Kean and yourself, in your relative embodiments 
of the Venetian Moor, through a// the varied metaphysical ramifications of the character, 
but I certainly may commit myself without reservation to the remark that the upper 
register of your voice forcibly recalled to my remembrance the harsher notes of that 
gentleman’s intonation.” 

Beneath the stage of the Pantheon was a room some twenty-five feet square, desig- 
nated the “saloon ;” and it was here the ladies and gentlemen comprising the general 
dramatis persone of Smythson’s theatre were accustomed to assemble on such evenings 
as the house was closed, to arrange forthcoming performances, obtain representatives for 
the various characters, and discourse generally of theatrical matters. 

When an amateur had decided on taking a “night” (‘‘ benefit” it was sometimes 
called, but this was a fearful misnomer)—the expenses of which, inclusive of lighting, 
band, dresses, printing, &c., averaged from six to eight pounds, according to the dramas 
selected, and the consequent contingent extra properties or scenery—he affixed on the green 
baize notice-board suspended over the fireplace a placard to that effect, with the names of 
the pieces decided on, and a list of the characters comprised therein. Against each part 
appeared the amount required from the actor for its assumption, and the number of 
tickets to be placed at his disposal as an equivalent, generally (at the prices fixed for 
admission) about three times the amount, if not the value, of the sum paid. These tickets 
the actors were supposed to re-sell to their friends, and so recoup themselves for their 
outlay, and obtain the amusement gratuitously ; though, in the majority of cases, this 
mode of reimbursement was, like Antonio’s “means,” entirely in supposition. 

As the assumption of a character was thus left absolutely at the mercy of any aspirant 
whose pocket was equal to its importance, it may readily be predicted the parts were 
not always filled by the most competent representatives ; though it is only just to add 
that, for the most part, a fair amount of discretion was exercised in the selection, as few 
but the very vain or very youthful ventured to face the ridicule inseparable from early 
efforts in leading parts, until they had gained at least some little experience. 

Funny scenes, however, have been enacted on the Pantheon stage ; and an Othello 
dressed @ la Kean, with black bandy legs, a cock-eyed Macbeth, a stuttering Romeo, and 
a one-armed Sir Giles Overreach, are amongst my reminiscences of strange sights. 

On the other hand, setting aside the drawbacks of a limited stage, with scenery and 
properties not always historically correct, Ihave seen many a performance on those boards 
that would not have disgraced a regular metropolitan theatre ; whilst among the celebri- 
ties of the Thespian art whose names have long been household words in theatrical 
annals, occur to me those of Creswick, Henry Marston, Howe, Leigh Murray, Jemmy 
Rogers, J. Kinloch, Nye Chart, &c., all of whom made their first attempts at this 
dramatic nursery. 

At that day, the taste for the legitimate and poetic drama, cultivated by Macready’s 
memorable lesseeship and management of the National Theatres, pervaded not only the 
general playgoing public, but diffused its influence almost universally through the 
amateur acting world. Hence the pice de résistance at the Pantheon Theatre was com- 
monly a five-act tragedy, or standard comedy of the old school, supplemented by a farce 
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or petit drama, as a wind-up to the entertainment. Burlesque in 1840 was in a very 
debilitated state of health, Bombastes Furioso and Tom Thum being the mos’ popular and 
staple dishes of that kind of fare. 

Benjamin Smythson died in September, 1841, and shortly afterwards the lease of 
the property was purchased by a Mr. Christie; but, unaided by the tact and experi- 
ence of the former proprietor, his lesseeship did not prove remunerative, and after about 
eighteen months’ tenancy he abandoned the speculation, and the Royal Pantheon, as a 
theatre, ceased to be. 

——— eee 


A Stage Scream. 


Epwin Apams, the well-known American actor, was once starring in a theatre where 
there was a raw, inexperienced young girl who was cast for a little part in which she was 





required to scream—a terribly difficult thing to do, except after long practice. Let any 
lady try to scream, without cause or provocation, and she will understand this. There is 


no happy medium in a scream ; it is either thrilling or so funny as to set the audience 
laughing, which is ruinous to a serious “situation.” This actress declared she couldn’t 
scream. Edwin Adams insisted she should scream at rehearsal. In vain she opened her 
mouth and scraped her throat—no sound came. At home, before the glass, on the stairs, 
at table, everywhere she was trying to scream, but without result. The last rehearsal 
came, and Adams, a trifle out of patience at her voiceless efforts, thought he would start 
her screaming with sudden pain, so he seized her arm and gave it a fierce nip between 
his fingers, but all she did was to gasp out an indignant : 
“ Edwin Adams—you--you—-—” 


At night she succeeded no better than at rehearsal, and brought down the house with 
a roar by a queer little screech. This ruined the play, and the manager threatened to 
discharge her. Mortified, crestfallen, almost heart-broken, the poor actress wept herself 
to sleep, refusing to be comforted. About two o’clock the next morning the whole house 
was aroused and alarmed by a terrifically tragic and blood-curdling yell, as if murder was 
being done, accompanied by the words : 

“ Adwin Edams—you—you——” 

Like many another perplexed scientific person before her, the actress had successfully 
worked out the distressing problem in her sleep. 


Anotuer Deatu In “ Hamuetr.”—The story was related to me by little Delaney, who 
was playing general utility in a country town in the North. Buskin was the leading 
man, and having attained that eminence within a few months after playing walking 
gentleman at Manchester, he seems to have imbibed rather large ideas of his own 
dignity and importance. Hamlet was put up for a certain evening, with, of course, 
Buskin as the melancholy Dane; Delaney being cast for Horatio. At rehearsal, when 
D., taking the poisoned cup, said, “I’m more an antique Roman than a VDane— 
there’s yet some liquor left,” Buskin interrupted him loftily with ‘We don’t say 
that!” ‘Don’t say what?” inquired the astonished Horatio. “ We cut that speech,” 
replied Buskin, with a lordly wave of the hand. ‘Omit it, my dear fellow.” In vain 
Delaney represented that it was usual to give the speech, and cited the examples of 
Macready, Kean, Barry Sullivan, and other celebrities, in support of his argument. No; 
the fiat had gone forth; the great Buskin had spoken; the speech was doomed. 
“Very well,” said little Delaney, with the calmness of exasperation ; “ No speech, no 
Horatio!” “What do you mean?” demanded Buskin. “That I speak those lines, or 
I don’t play the part.” ‘“ You shall not speak the lines.” “Ishali!” ‘Indeed! we 
shall see.” “We shall see.” Night came; the tragedy commenced; everybody were in 
their places; Hamlet and Horatio exchanged glances of defiance when not before the 
footlights, but entered into no explanations. And now came the final scene; Laertes 
was killed, the Queen poisoned, the King slain, and Hamlet mortally wounded. The 
supreme moment had arrived, Horatio seized the poisoned cup. “I’m more an antique 
Roman than a Dane,” he exclaimed; “‘there’s yet some liquor left!” Did Hamlet 
break in with “As thou’rt a man, give me the cup; let go; by heaven I'll have it!” 
No. “Do you know what that Buskin did?” said Delaney, appealing to me. I an- 
swered in the negative. ‘He died!” said my informant in disgust; ‘died, and left 
me with the cup in my hand!” “ Atrocious!” I answered. ‘ Now what would you 
have done under the circumstances?” inquired little D, I confessed that my 


resources would have been utterly unequal to so tremendous an emergency. “ Well,” 
said D,, “Thad taken up the poisoned cup; I had said ‘1am more an antique Roman,’ &c.; 
I had, in a manner of speaking, given the audience my word that I would take the 


poison. To have done aught else wonld have been to show the white feather, So I 
drained the cup, and died too !”—J. H. 
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“Squaring” the Press. 


“ APPLAUSE is the actor's breath.” To continue the metaphor, “notices” may well 
stand for his legs. At any rate, a favourable critique has been the means of causing 
many a play to “run.” 

By no means a small portion of the actor’s “screw” is expended on the purchase of 
journals, whose columns have sounded his histrionic praises. “ Keep in with the Press” 
has ever been the motto of the “mummer.” Of comparatively small account is it what 
may be the private opinion of the management, as to his power of “hitting them 
up,” or “making his points ;” his capacious “swallow,” or general attention to “ busi- 
ness.” A fig for the vox populi, if unattended by the omnipotent voice of the local 
newspaper. Of little use is it being a “favourite” (the last four letters in italics if you 
please, Mr. Printer) in Botherham or Toadington-in-le-hole, if The Flail, or The 
Scorcher, of those important centres of industry, should fail to recognise the talent, or 
“ discrimination,” of Mr. Reginald Fitzbragginton ; in order that that rising young 
tragedian may have something to tack on to his next advertisement in Zhe Era. 

Charley Perks and ‘tom Nuttham were by no means unwise in their generation in 
this respect. During a somewhat lengthened provincial tour, the papers had been almost 
unanimous in scenting out the talent and recognising “the true dramatic ring” about 
these promising young artistes. Of course this was due to the diplomacy of the pro- 
mising young artistes themselves—at least so they imagined, in the fondness of their 
hearts. “I think that’s about good enough, eh?” Charley would remark to ‘Tom, as he 
passed the welcome sheet, at breakfast-time. “ Rhumbo, my boy!” ‘Tom would reply, 
“That’s a paper which is sure to find its way into the hearts and homes of our glorious 
country !”—and a dozen copies would forthwith be ordered, for transmission to friends 
and agents. 

At length the meanderings of the two brought my young friends to the gay (?) town 
of Slumberton. With what beating hearts, and resolutions to do or die, did the embryo 
“stars” step out, on the platform of the dingy railway-station ! Slumberton is a town 
universally allowed (at least, in its own immediate vicinity) to be quite hypercritical in 
matters theatric. “If you pass Slumberton, you can go anywhere!” said the ale-house 
habitué, who condescendingly patronised (or tried to) and “liquored up” anybody with 
a clean-shaven face and a low-comedy “mug.” [I have heard the same thing said of 
every obscure town in the United Kingdom, by the way—but let that pass.] Slumberton 
supported—or was supposed to support—two weekly newspapers :—7'he Patriot, a journal 
of the “true blue” order; and Zhe Working Man’s Warming Pan, the organ of the 
Methodists ; which body forms a considerable part of the population of the borough. 
The last-named journal, it is needless to state, did not deign to “ notice the scandalous 
and immoral doings of the play-house ”—though the proprietors scrupled not to increase 
their revenues by the insertion of any dramatic advertisements which might be paid for in 
advance, 

“The Patriot’s the paper, Cully,” said Tom to his boon companion, after an hour’s 
“crawl,” in quest of information. “Right, my boy!” responded the other, ever ready 
to agree, when mutual interests were at stake. The minutes flew on, and anon rehearsal 
claimed the actors for its own. A friendly scene-shifter, reputed to know the town better 
than anybody else in the theatre, was soon interviewed, during the “waits ”—and they 
do wait occasionally at rehearsal, in the provinces, A glass, with something inside, at 
the histrionic “ pub.” afterwards, went along way towards loosening the tongue of the 
aforesaid scene-shifter. He was in the midst of a flowery recital, and enumeration of the 
“names” made in the town, by former aspirants to Thespian greatness, when he started 
from his seat, with “‘ And there goes the very man for you, gents. ‘That's the /editor, 
that is!” pointing to a a dirty, diminutive-looking mortal, shambling along, on the other 
side of the street. ‘Get him, and you're right with the Press—take my word for it !” 
and there was a merry twinkle in that scene-shifter’s best eye, as if he thought he had 
done a good action. ‘The glasses were emptied with very unusual rapidity, and Charley, 
whose turn for “touting” it was, sallied forth, with the firm and fixed determination to 
lose his life rather than lose sight of the Editor. ‘The actor’s task was easier than he had 
imagined. Three minutes found the man of letters in the “snuggery ” of “ ‘The Cow and 
Coffee Pot,” imbibing rum hot. Three minutes and a half found the man of “ parts” by 
his side, drinking Encore Whisky. 

At dinner-time, or it may be half-an-hour later, Charley dashed breathless into the 
humble chamber he shared with his friend; and not a little astonished the latter with, 
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“Well, my boy, I've done it this time, I rather fancy. The Editor's coming to supper 
with us!” 

Words are powerless to describe the hurried way in which the frugal meal, consisting 
of a stewed rabbit and the stickiest of “stick-jaw” puddings, was disposed of, that 
orders might be forthwith given for the all-important banquet, to take place “ after the 
show.” ‘The largest lobster the town had seen within the memory of the oldest inhabi- 
tant was requisitioned, regardless of expense ; and the greengrocer’s life was a burden 
to him until he had produced from his store a gigantic lettuce, that would have delighted 
Gargantua. Nor was a bottle of “prime old Jamaica’”—such as the editorial heart 
loved—forgotten. ‘The confectioners’ shops were ransacked in search of a pigeon-pie— 
but, alas ! without success ; so the landlady was bidden to keep on serving up relays of 
steak, at the appointed time, until told to stop. 

The night came—the piece “ went” not particularly well—but that may be accounted 
for by the state of the nerves of two of the performers, “ D’you spot him ?” one would con- 
stantly ask the other, after the manner of Fatima and Sister Anne. And the answer 
was invariably the same, “ No! I can’t think where the deuce the man can be sitting.” 
Some consolation was however derived from the friendly shifter of scenes, who announced 
that, “from information received,” the editorial form was deposited in the gloom, at 
the back of the boxes, “ where he always sets, as he don’t want to be seen, bless ye!” 

All things, however, come to an end—except Wimpole-street, as Sydney Smith once 
remarked—and in due course the playhouse gas was extinguished ; and the actors, having 
put off their gay apparel, sought their respective lodgings, after just one glass at the hos- 
pitable tavern, the “ Prince George.” With what eagerness did Tom and Charley mount 
the rickety stairs of their’umble ’ome! With what joy did they greet their honoured 
guest, who awaited their arrival, looking, as Charley observed, “thirstier than ever!” 
How well did they ply him with the good things onthe board! With what eagerness did 
they fill his readily-proffered glass afterwards! In what a “sunny” state did they 
escort him home, even to his own bedroom, obeying his feebly-sp»ken directions! And 

imagine their feelings if you can, on discovering, from the superscripture of several 
letters that lay awaiting their charge, that they had after all been “ entertaining ’—well, 
not exactly “an angel”—“ unawares ;” or in other words that they had caught the wrong 
man; that their late guest was no other than the Editor of Zhe Working Man’s 
Warming Pan! 

The Patriot next morning was not at all kindly in its criticisms on my young friends’ 
“careless”? acting. 

‘Yom and Charley never again attempted to “square the Press.” 

And they have never again beheld that “selling” scene-shifter, either. 

EDWARD SPENCER. 


Cririctsm Disarmep.—One of the happiest retorts ever made upon a critical assailant 
by a badgered manager, was that given by Mr. Edward Henry to the self-sufficient 
representative of an obscure weekly in Cottonopolis. Mr. Henry was at the time the 
Manager of the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, and one week Byron’s Old Soldiers was 
produced by a travelling company. The piece did not please our critic at all; and, as [ 
sat near him, I had the fall benefit of his objurgations, which were, moreover, uttered in 
a rather more than sotto voce tone, to the great annoyance of those in his immediate 
vicinity. Presently Mr. Henry made his appearance in the front of the house, having 
just quitted the stage, and, tired and thirsty, he naturally made for the buffet. In pursuit 
of him went our angry critic. Desirous of seeing the fun, and the act-drop having just 
descended, I also repaired to the buffet. The critic pounced upon Mr. Henry, who good- 
naturedly invited him to havea drink. The invitation was accepted, but even liquid 
refreshment did not suffice to quench the critic’s noble rage. “ Why,” he demanded 
sternly, “do you put such intolerable rot upon the stage ? Why do you afflict the public 
with the most atrocious production that the pen of man ever wrote? I'll tear this piece 
to tatters—I’ll pulverize its author—I’ll let the public understand how they are imposed 
upon!” And the critic glared and sestleniabed as though he could have annihilated 
Christendom with a nod. “ All right,” answered the Manager, with the most imper- 
tnurbable coolness; “ we change the bill on Friday, and your paper doesn’t appear until 
Saturday. Fire away, my boy!”—J. H. 


Frve Actors in A Bep.—Five performers belonging to a travelling company were 
stopping at a town ina Midland county, when one of the party was sent out to procure 
lodgings. He happened to be an extremely slender person, and when he inquired for 
sleeping ae the waiter eonsidered a little, and, at length, said, “‘ Yes, I think 


there will be room.” When the party came to the hotel they found there was but one bed 
for them. The waiter explained that he “ had never met theatrical gentlemen afore, and 
thought they would all be of the size of the gent who called.” 
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Half-Price. 


In a former number of THE Era ALMANACK my friend Mr. Clement Scott, with thoroughly 
conservative and eminently practical views, put forth “ A Plea fur the Pit.” May I, there- 
fore, be retained as an advocate for another good old custom, viz., that of half-price ? Those 
nights are gone when we could rush into the pit at nine o'clock, and have an equivalent 
for our entrance fee. I do not know whether I write this in the interests of the managers, 
whose proceedings are often inscrutable, and sometimes unremunerative. Possibly not. 
Still, I think that at least one of our theatres might advantageously be made thus 
specially attractive, and that the financial returns might warrant the return to a custom 
so convenient to the theatrical “dropper in,” and so pleasant even to the ordinary visitor 
on a summer's night. Why should half-price have been so completely abolished at every 
West End theatre that it is now merely remembered in the records of our playhouses? 
Perhaps I may be told that our social habits are changed since the date to which I refer, 
and that in consequence of the lateness of the dinner hour it is found necessary to begin 
the performance at such a time as shall put any price but one out of the question ; 
yet were it known that one house laid itself out for a half-price audience, the speculative 
manager would probably tind it as much to his advantage as it most assuredly would be to 
that of many of his patrons. If the whole entertainment were the best of its kind, that 
fact alone would be appreciated ; and surely amongst so many theatres there must be one 
that could be made to pay in providing this want. At least, the experiment might be worth 
trying. Not long since there was a performance at the Haymarket (which house was the 
last to do away with half-price in 1874) such as was invariably given at that theatre from 
nine until half-past eleven in the old days, when the ever-attractive J. B. Buckstone was 
playing in two farces. Substitute the name of Jefferson, and we have recently had a pro- 
gramme there, exactly adapted to half-price, but scarcely strong enough to constitute the 
backbone of the evening’s entertainment. How many playgoers would be attracted by 
extravaganza or opera bouffe at nine o’clock without having to sit for two hours pre- 
viously in a heated atmosphere, or on a hard bench, simply to obtain the full worth of 
their money in witnessing the representation of some old comedy with which they may 
possibly be as familiar as the actors themselves. ‘This, however, may be looking at the 
matter chiefly from the playgoer’s point of view, although an authority on the subject has 
recently remarked that “ the upper classes are not in themselves sufficiently numerous to 
keep the playhouses going, and a manager who caters only for the aristocracy has seldom 
a good time of it.” 

I find, on reference to a Haymarket playbill of the 13th June, 1849, that the perform- 
ance consisted of tolerably solid fare, in the shape of the old comedy of 7’owa and Country, 
with, at second price, Wild Oats! Again, on the 26th February, 1850, after the Prisoner 
of War we had (both of them at second price) The Wonder and Nell Gwynne, so that the 
taste of the half-price habitué was at that time fully consulted. We rarely find such an 
attractive programme in the present day, but we are presented instead with fossils of 
farces, revived, and given for an unlimited period, forming a sandwich of very stale bread 
and butter between which the more solid fare, in the shape of a strongly-spiced drama, 
is eagerly devoured. The announcement often made was that “ half-price will com- 
mence as near nine o'clock as is consistent with the non-interruption of the perform- 
ance.” When the New Adelphi opened, however, with no second price, and “a new regu- 
lated scale of charges ” (Dec. 27, 1858), we were informed that, “ in order to do away with 
the interruption and annoyance to both audience and actors, occasioned by the entrance 
of numerous persons during the most instructive (sic) portion of the entertainment, there 
will be no second price.” During the memorable Keeley management at the Lyceum, 
1844-7, half-price was in force ; Madame Vestris discontinued it, and under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Charles Dillon it was restored in 1856, but Mr. Fechter subsequently 
abolished it. During the entire reign of Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess's there 
was half-price ; and “to boxes only” when Mr. Phelps was at Sadler's Wells. At 
the Olympic, Strand, and other theatres there has been no half-price for some ten 
years (in 1867 an exception was made in favour of the Olympic gallery), whilst I 
believe the system was never tried at the Gaiety, Vaudeville, Court, Prince of Wales’, 
Queen’s, Opera Comique, Folly, Globe, and Criterion.* On how many occasions have I 
enjoyed a visit to see Robson at the Olympic, and have been perfectly satisfied with a 


* Here I would make one remark, not actually connected with the subject, but arising out of a 
search for the above data. The programmes of the present day are frequently undated, which cir- 
cumstance causes some trouble in identifying the year, and often the night of performance. This is a 
serious drawback for purposes of reference; and to a collector desirous of placing sundry old bills in 
chronological order, the omission is of consequence. 
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back seat, at nine o’clock, in witnessing such acting as his in Shylock, Medea, Masaniello, 
the Yellow Dwarf, and the Discreet Princess ; and in a farce by poor Frank Talfourd, 
called Jones the Avenger, in which there occurred one of the most humorous soliloquies 
of modern times. Given in Robson’s drollest manner, in his best days, it was irresistible— 
that it was nonsense may be admitted, but there is nonsense and nonsense. 
“A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men.” 

The recollection of many pleasant hours is my apology, if one be needed, for the sug- 
gestion that, should half-price be restored, in even one instance, it would prove a great 
boon to a large section of the playgoing public, and the specialty might be found to 
bring grist to the managerial mill, if only on account of its being the one solitary 
exception, T. F. D.C. 


~-~- HE -—_ 
An Gerial Orchestra. 


” 





THE still prevailing nuisance of “subterranean” orchestras reminds me of a ludicrous 
incident of which I was the innocent (?) cause, and a horrified witness. During a winter 
spent in Florence I was much thrown into the society of the members of the Meynadier 
company, of which Bondois was then the light comedian and co-manager, and poor 
Desclée the leading actress. 

One evening I was describing in the Greenroom my first visit to an orchestra under- 
neath the stage, and the dangers I had to contend with of being smashed by the descent 
of a trap, or the lowering of some ponderous stage property, when Meynadier took me 
aside and earnestly begged me to describe to him the exact nature of this new black 
hole wherein to ‘‘stow away” the band. I soon convinced him that the construction 
of the elegant Teatro delle Loggie would (fortunately) not admit of an innovation, 
adopted since then by the Bayreuth Columbus, When the disappointed impressario aban- 
doned with a sigh all hope of squeezing twenty additional stalls into his pretty bonbonniére, 
I laughingly suggested that he might perhaps put his band into the chandelier. 

Five days later Bondois sent me a box for the first night of Les Faux Ménayes. Inside 
the envelope were written these somewhat puzzling words: ‘* It has been done, and will 
be tried for the first time to-night.” 

I was rather late at the theatre, and the opening comedietta was already concluded 
when I entered my box. The house was overcrowded, and looked very brilliant. I 
remarked at once that a new row of small gas chandeliers had been affixed to the front 
of the first tier, that the centre chandelier had been removed, and its room covered up. 
Everybody seemed to be looking at the ceiling, and I did like the rest, when, lo and 
behold! the roof opened, and something resembling a balloon descended to the level of 
the second tier, where it ultimately stopped, after a good deal of oscillation, during which 
various sounds seemed to emerge from the mysterious floating body which gradually 
unfolded itself, exactly like a huge umbrella reversed, and displayed to the astonished 
audience the well-known but, as it seemed to me, somewhat blanched faces of the mem- 
bers of the band. 

After a long preliminary ceremony connected with the fixing of the desks, the overture 
began in not a very steady tempo, nor with a particularly faultless intonation ; when, 
horribile dictu, just at the first fortissimo of the quick movement there was a shout, a 
stoppage, and the “ hanging machine ” swerved suddenly on one side, and seemed inclined 
to empty its human cargo upon the affrighted occupants of the centre seats in the pit. 
One of the ropes sustaining the musical ark had evidently become slackened, and the 
centre of gravity had been thereby displaced. 

But for the apparent great danger, it would have been the most laughable sight to 
watch the poor fiddlers all huddled together at the upper end of their prison, to whose 
sides, as well as to the remaining intact strong ropes, they were clinging for life. Mons. 
Chanterelle, the little French leader, at once made good use of his thin but wiry legs by 
climbing up along one of these ropes ; a pair of sinewy arms, evidently the property of 
a stalwart iage carpenter, catching hold of him as soon as he reached the opening in the 
ceiling. ‘Follow my leader” was the theme of the fugue executed prestissimo by ten of 
the remaining eleven musicians. Only poor old Signor Pedale, the double bass, was 
unable—partly from fear, partly from weakness of limb—to reach the not very distant 
haven, and had to be drawn up, together with the abandoned instruments, 

There was no more music that night at the Teatro delle Loggie, but on the following 
evening the exiled musicians returned to their old quarters in front of the footlights. 

Meynadier never consulted me again on the selection of a new space for his band, and 
many weeks elapsed before any of my entr’act music was again performed by the justly 
incensed members of the late aérial orchestra.—FERDINAND WALLERSTELN. 
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Alety Picces 


PRODUCED AT THE LONDON THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1876, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1877. 


ADELPHI. 
Little Goody Two Shoes, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, December 20, 
Little Red Riding Hood, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, August 4. 
The Golden Plough, drama, in three acts, by Paul Meritt, August 11. 

ALBION. 

Hop o’ My Thumb, pantomime, by W. Green, December 23. 
A Warning to Parents, farce, by George Roberts, March 5. 
Emily, drama, in four acts, by George Hamilton, April 30. 
Effie and Jeanie Deans; or, the Sisters of St. Leonard, drama, by George Hamilton, 


October 29. 
ALHAMBRA, 
Die Fledermaus, comic opera, adapted by Hamilton Aide, music by Johann Strauss, 
December 18. 
King Indigo, opera bouffe, in three acts, libretto by IF. C. Burnand, music by Johann 
Strauss, September 24. 
AQUARIUM. 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, pantomime, by Frank Hall, December 26, 
Heroes, comedy, in three acts, by Conway Edwardes, January 10. 
The Corsair, opera, in three acts, by Charles Deffell, March 3. 
BRITANNIA. 
Chloris, mythological play, by E. Newbound, December 18. 
Turlututu, pantomime, by Frederick Marchant, December 26. 
Saved by a Word, drama, by Edgar Newbound, February 26. 
Jewess and Christian ; or, the Love that Kills, drama, in four acts, by E. Manuel, April 2, 
St. Bartholomew ; or, a Queen’s Love, drama, by Mrs. 8. Lane, May 21. 
Is She Guilty, drama, by A. Faucquez, June 23. 
Tie Lucky Stone, Irish drama, July 16. 
Only for Life; or, a Convict’s Career, drama, by the late C. H. Hazlewood, August 6. 
Under the Snow, drama, Auyust 27. 
Deoch an’ Dur'ass, Irish drama, in three acts, by R. Dodson, October 3. 
Two Sons, drama, in four acts, by E, Manuel, November 12. 
’ COURT. 
The House of Darnley, comedy, in five acts, by Lord Lytton, October 6. 
COVENT GARDEN. 
Robinson Crusoe, pantomime, by J. F. McArdle, December 26. 
om Chiara, Italian opera, in three acts, by the Grand Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
une 30. 
Le Vispe Comari di Windsor, Italian opera, by Otto Nicolai, July 14. 


CRITERION. 
Dorothy's Stratagem, comic drama, in two acts, by James Mortimer, December 23, 
The Pink Dominos, farcical comedy, in three acts, by James Albery, March 31. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Enoch Arden, drama, in four acts, by Arthur Matthison, December 14. 
Sinbad the Sailor, pantomime, by the Brothers Grinn, December 21. 
The Impressario, opera, in two acts, by Mozart (adapted into English by W. Grist), 


September 13. 
DRURY LANE. 

The Forty Thieves, pantomime, by E. L. Blanchard, December 26. 
Haska, drama, in three acts, by Henry Spicer, March 10. 
England in the Days of Charles the Second, Irama, in four acts, by W. G. Wills, Sept. 22. 
Barbazon ; or, the Fatal Peas, opera, in one act, libretto by Arthur Matthison and Ferdi- 

nand Wallerstein, September 22. 

DUKE’S. 

The Two Mothers, drama, in five acts, by Messrs. Mayer and Child, March 31. 
The Stage, comedy, in one act, by West Digges, May 21. 
Forbidden Love, drama, by West Digges, May 21. 
A China Wedding, extravaganza, by West Digges, May 21. 


EAST LONDON. 
Norah O'Neal, Irish drama, by W. Travers, December 22, 
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Pomona, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Edward Towers, January 13. 
On the Track, draua, in tour acts, by Edward Towers, November 24, 
ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
Little Tom Tucker, pantomime, by W. M. Akhurst, December 23. 
The Storm Deed ; or, Black Gang Chine, drama, in three acts, by W. Seaman, April 2. 
Found Dying ; or, the Old Watchman’s Secret, drama, in three acts, by Matthew Ward- 
haugh, May 21. 
The Nimble Shilling, drama, by John Levey, June 11. 
Lhe Wild Flower of the Prairie; or, a Father's Legacy, drama, in two acts, by Frank 
Fuller and H. Richardson, September 8. 
FOLLY. 
Oxygen; or, Gas in Burlesque Metre, burlesque, by R. Reece and H. B. Farnie, March 381. 
Contempt of Court, operetta, by Arthur Matthison and Edward Solomon, May 5. 
Up a cas manteen sketch, libretto by RK. Reece and H. B. Farnie, music by Hervé, 
September 15. 
The Creole, opera bouffe, libretto by R. Reece and H. B. Farnie, music by Offenbach, 
September 15. 
The Sea Nymphs, musical romance, libretto by R. Reece and H. B. Farnie, music by 
Lecocq, September 15. 
Shooting Stars, extravaganza, music by Hervé, November 22. 
GAIETY. 
The Man in Possession, comic drama, in three acts, by James Albery, December 4. 
William Tell Told Again, burlesque, by Robert Reece, December 21. 
A Regular Turk, farce, by Robert Soutar, February 3. 
Artful Cards, farcical comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, February 24. 
Our Babes in the Wood ; or, the Orphans Released, burlesque, by F’. C. Burnand, April 2. 
The Musical Bow, farce, by F. C. Burnand, October 1. 
Little Doctor Faust, burlesque, by Henry J. Byron, October 13. 
Light, drama, in four acts, by Arthur J. Flaxman, November 3. 
GLOBE. 
Cora, drama, in prologue and three acts, by W. S. Wills and Frank Marshall, February 28, 
The Magpie and Thimble, comedietta, by Thomas Smelt, March 17. 
Percy, drama, in three acts, by Leonard ‘'owne, April 29. 
The Lion's Tail, and the Naughty Boy who Wagged It, burlesque, by R. Reece, June 16. 
Lhe Doctor in Spite of Himself, comedy, in three acts, by Gerald Dixon, June 23. 
Stolen Kisses ; or, the Lion and the Mouse, drama, in three acts, by Paul Meritt, July 2. 
Flirtation, comedy, in three acts, by Messrs. Romer and Bellamy, July 14. 
Z'wo Hundred a Year, comedietta, in one act, by A. F. Pinero, October 6. 
GRECIAN. 
Grim Goblin, pantomime, by H. Spry and George Conquest, December 23. 
Schriften, the One-Eyed Pilot, drama, by George Conquest and Henry Pettitt, April 2. 
During Her Majesty's Pleasure, drama, in three acts, by George Conquest and Henry 
Pettitt, May 21. 
Bound to Succeed ; or, a Leaf from the Captain's Log-Book, drama, by George Conquest and 
Henry Pettitt, October 29. 
GREENWICH. 


Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star, pantomime, by John Strachan, December 23. 
HAYMARKET., 
Fame, comedy, in three acts, by C. M. Rae, April 7. 
Brass, comedy-drama, in five acts, by George Faucett Rowe, August 13. 
The Garden Party, comedietta, by John Maddison Morton, August 13. 
Engaged, comedy, in three acts, by W. 5. Gilbert, October 3. 
HER MAJESTY’S. 
Ruy Blas, Italian opera, in four acts, by Signor Marchetti, November 24, 
KING'S CROSS. 
’Twas all for Love, comedy, in three acts, by Such Granville, November 12. 
LYCEUM. 
The Dead Secret, drama, in prologue and three acts, August 29, 
A March Hare Hunt, comedietta, by F. F. Moore, August 29. 
Just My Luck, farce, by Alfred Maltby, October 29. 
MARYLEBONE, 
A Double Life, drama, in four acts, December 2. 
Little Jack Horner, pantomime, by Oswald Allan, December 23. 
Face to Face, drama, in four acts, by T. Archer, May 19. 
Who's to Win; or, the Pool of the Four Willows, drama, by W. 8S. Branson, June 18. 


OLYMPIC. 
Si Slocum, drama, by Clifton W. Tayleure, December 18. 
The Queen of Connaught, drama, in four acts, January 15. 
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Clockwork, burletta, February 7. 

The Scuttled Ship, drama, in prologue and five acts, by Charles Reade, April 2. 
A Fast Friend, farce, by F. Herbert, July 2. 

The Violin Maker of Cremona, comedy, in one act, by Henry Neville, July 2. 
The Moonstone, drama, in four acts, by Wilkie Collins, September 17. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 
Young Wives and Old Husbands, comedy, in three acts, by Richard Harris, December 16. 
Old Chums, comedy, in three acts, by Henry J. Byron, December 16. 
The Bohemian G’yurl and the Unapproachable Pole, burlesque, by H. J. Byron, Jan. 31. 
Art and Love, dramatic sketch, in one act, by A. W. Dubourg, February 17. 
Tears, comedietta, by Bolton Rowe, February 17. 
Bachelors’ Hall, farce, by G. L. Gordon, April 21. 
Hamlet @ la Mode, burlesque sketch, by G. L. Gordon and G. W. Anson, April 21. 
Salviniana, farce, by G. L. Gordon, June 2. 
Married Another, comedietta, in one act, by Gerald Dixon, September 1. 
Liz; or, that Lass o’ Lowrie’s, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Arthur Matthison 
and Joseph Hatton, September 1. 
Dora’s Dream, operetta, by Arthur Cecil, November 17. 
The Sorcerer, opera, in three acts, libretto by W. 8S. Gilbert, music by Arthur Sullivan, 
November 17. 
PARK. 
Tom Tom, the Piper's Son, pantomime, December 26. 
A Fight for Life, drama, in three acts, by Saville Clarke and H. du Terreaux, March 10. 
Poor Little Jo, drama, July 2. 
Blue Beard Re-trimmed, burlesque, July 9. 


PAVILION. 
Gulliver's Travels, pantomime, by Harry Paulton, December 26. 
The Boatman of the Shannon, Irish drama, in three acts, by Edward Towers, February 24, 
The Waif of the Streets, drama, in three acts, May 19, 
Honour among Thieves, drama, in three acts, by Edward Towers, August 4. 


PRINCE OF WALES'S. 
The Vicarage, a Fireside Story, by Saville Rowe, March 31. 


PRINCESS’S. 
Guinea Gold ; or, Lights and Shadows of London Life, drama, by H. J. Byron, Sept. 10. 


The Colorado Beetle, farce, by W. Minto, October 13. 


QUEEN'S. 
Biorn, opera, in five acts, libretto by Frank Marshall, music by Signor Lauro Rossi, 
January 17. 
Russia ; or, the Exiles of Siberia, drama, in prologue and three acts, by H. B. Farnie and 
R. Reece, October 27. 
The Omadhaun, drama, in three acts, by H. P. Grattan, November 24. 


ROYALTY. 
Happy Hampstead, musical pastoral, in one act, words by Frank Duprez, music by Mark 
ynne, January 13. 
Phil’s Folly, comedietta, by F. Haywell, April 30. 
La Marjolaine, opera, in three acts, libretto by S. Edwards, music by Lecocq, October 11. 


SANGERS’ AMPHITHEATRE. 
Gulliver on His Travels, pantomime, by W. M. Akhurst, December 26. 


STANDARD. 
Open Sesame, pantomime, by John Douglass, December 26, 
Home Again, drama, by Hugh Marston, March 24. 
The Courier of the Czar, drama, in four acts, by Hugh Marston, May 21. 
A Queen of an Hour, drama, in five acts, by J. Douglass and F’. Stainforth, October 1. 


STANGATH#. 
Jack and the Beanstalk, pantomime, December 26. 


STRAND, 
The Lying Dutchman, burlesque, by Frank W. Green and W. Swanborough, December 21, 
Mammon, comedy, in three acts, by aay Grundy, April 7. 
Family Ties, comedy, in three acts, by F. C. Burnand, September 29. 
Champagne, a Question of Phiz, burlesque, by H. B. Farnie and R. Reece, September 29. 


SURREY. 
Jack and Jill, pantomime, by Frank W. Green, December 23, 
The Doctor’s Boy, farce, by Roland Grant, January 8. 
Love Wins, comedy, in three acts, by Saville Clarke and H. du Terreaux, May 26. 
Fates and Furies, drama, in six tableaux, by G. B. Densmore, Octover 20. 
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ST. GEORGE'S. 
aaa many a Slip ’twixt the Cup and the Lip, comedy, in three acts, by Robert W. Hall, 
anuary 4. 
Gonzaga, a Tale of Florence, tragedy, in five acts, by the Rev. Henry Solly, April 28. 
The Rival Rascals ; or, Virtue Rewarded, and Vice Versa, burlesque, by Alfred Greenland, 
jun., May 3. 
Maria di Gand, opera, by Signor Tito Mattei, July 18. 
Mistaken, comedy, by J. Morton Killick, October 25. 


ST. JAMES'S. 
The Danischeffs, drama, in four acts, by Lord Newry, January 6. 
Extremes Meet, comedietta, by Miss Kate Field, March 12. 


VICTORIA. 
Belle Vue, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Quittenden, April 2. 
Silas Bruton ; or, the Murder at the Old Crook Farm, drama, by H. Hayman, April 12. 
Garryowen ; or, the Belles of the Shannon, Irish drama, in four acts, by J. Levey, May 21. 
Bob Bretton ; or, the Dead Shot of the Woods, drama, July 16. 
A Woman's Peril; or, Saved from Death, drama, in three acts, by W. E. Suter and A. 
Crofte, July 23. 
Crime ; or, the Black Heart, drama, by L. G. Kean, August 6. 
Zanga, drama, August 22. 
The Wearing of the Green ; or, the Lover's Leap, drama, in three acts, by Lynch Downey, 
October 1. 
By Command of the Czar, drama, by R. Glover and Charles M. Hermann, November 5. 





Richard Armstrong, drama, in three acts, by William Poole, Assembly Rooms, Stoke 
Newington, December 19. 

Noodledom, burlesque, by Edwin Marshall, Lecture Hall, Carter-street, Walworth, 
January 10. 

Six Seaie den comedietta, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, January 20. 

Won, not Wooed, poetical drama, by Adam Lodge, Bijou Theatre, Bayswater, April 16. 

Blue Beard and Fat Emma; or, the Old Man who cried “ Heads,” burlesque, by Frank 
Green, North Woolwich Gardens, June 18. 

Dorothy, operetta, by Julian Edwards, Ladbroke Hall, Bayswater, September 24. 


Alewy Bicces 


PRODUCED AT THE PROVINCIAL THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1876, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1877. 


Up the Ladder, comedy, in three acts, by Miss Herbert ; Theatre Royal, Limerick, December 1. 

Honour, comedy, by R. L. Reed ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, December 1. 

Love, comedy, by George Lester; Theatre Royal, Gloncester, December 11. 

Charlotte Corday, drama, by J. Mortimer; Theatre Royal, Dublin, December 14, 

Mrs. Jollybutt’s Out ; or, a Day at Blackpool, comedy, in three acts, by W. Brown; Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Rochdale, December 15. 

Who'd be a Manager, farce ; Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, December 15. 

Summer Storms, drama, in three acts, by H. J. Jennings ; Theatre Royal, Birmingham, Dec. 18. 

Sentenced, but Not Guilty, drama; Colosseum Theatre, Liverpool, December 18. 

A Shattered Idol, drama, in four acts, by Chevalier Cimino; Theatre Royal, Oxford, January 6. 

The Maid of Croxdale, drama, by RK. Richley ; Cambridge Theatre, Spennymoor, January 8. 

Bachelors’ Hall, farce, by G. L. Gordon ; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, January 13. 

Atonement, drama, in ten tableaux, by W. Muskerry ; Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, January 25, 

Robinson Crusoe Re-wived, burlesque, by E. C. Bertrand; Theatre Royal, Dumfries, Feb. 6. 

Worth a Struggle, drama, by W.S. Waldron ; Theatre Royal, Norwich, February 5. 

Exiled ; or, the Forced Marriage, by Howard Clarkson ; Prince of Wales’s, Birkenhead, Feb. 12. 

The Dyke House, drama, in one act, by Dr. Folkard ; Assembly Rooms, Sandgate, February 12. 

Trick for Trick, Irish drama, by Mr. Gathercole ; Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, February 16. 

The Woman of the People, drama, in four acts, by Benjamin Webster; Amphitheatre, Liver- 
pool, February 17. 

The Leprachaun ; or, the Lovers of Tara’s Vale, drama, by John Levey; Theatre Royal, 
Liverpool, February 19. 

Beware of the Centenier, farce; Theatre Royal, Jersey, February 25. 
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Caught and Caged, comedy, by E. J. Connell; Cambridge Hall, Southport, February 26, 

St. Leger ; or, Sporting Life, its Tricksters and its Trials, drama, in three acts, by Mr. Fox 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool, March 12. ; 

Round the World in W’ Kighty Days, burlesque, by Captain FitzGeurge ; T. R., Brighton, Mar. 13. 

The Gommpoch, Irish drama, in three acts, by Hubert O'Grady; Theatre Royal, Stockton-on- 
Tees/ March 16. 

Tolleross ; or, the Murder at the Turnpike Gate 100 Years Ago, by Howard Campbell; New 
Adelphi Theatre, Glasgow, March 19. 

Home Rule, a Fireside Story, drama, by J. G. Taylor; Prince of Wales’s. Liverpool, March 19. 

Haymaking ; or, the Pleasures of a Country Life, opera boutle, by Mr. Allwood; Opera House 
Kilmarnock, March 19. 

Dermot O’ Donoghue ; or, the Stranger from Belfast, drama, by Miss Julia Agnes Fraser ; 
Theatre Royal, Whitehaven, March 21. 

Lindove’s Abbey, drama; Theatre Royal, Dundee, March 27. 

Dorothy, comic opera, by Julian Edwards ; Mechanics’ Hall, Leeds, April 2. 

The Stolen Fortune; or, the Blind Wife and the Detective, drama, by F. Clarke; Theatre 
Royal, Birkenhead, April 9. 

Grif, drama, by Frank Towers ; Theatre Royal, South Shields, April 9, 

Clameur de Haro, farce, by A. J. Gondon; Theatre Royal, Jersey, April 9. 

Bluff King Hal, opera bouffe, in three acts, libretto by C. O'Neil, music by G. Richardson; 
Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, April 10. 

Fred Walters, a Grimsby Fishing Apprentice, drama, by Barry Stuart; Theatre Royal, Great 
Grimsby, April 13. 

Wealth ; or, a Pitman’s Secret, drama, by Frederick Wright ; Theatre Royal, Bradford, Apr. 16. 

Derry Driscoll; or, the Spoortsman Pear!, Irish drama, in three acts, by 8. J. Mackenna and 
Barry Aylmer; Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, April 16, 

It Never Rains but it Pours, comedietta, by Paul Meritt; Alexandra, Liverpool, April 16. 

Millions In It, comedy-drama, in three acts, by G. L. Gordon; Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Liverpool, April 16. 

The Babes in the Wood, burlesque, by G. L. Gordon and G. W. Anson; Prince of Wales’s 
‘Theatre, Liverpool, April 16. 

My Aunt Grumble, comedietta, by Mrs. Ellen Johnson ; Theatre Royal, Brighton, April 21. 

Grateful, comedy-drama, by Frank Towers ; Theatre Royal, Exeter, April 23. 

Leave It to Me, farce; Rotunda Theatre, Liverpool, April 23. 

A Theft for a Life, drama, by 'T. B. Bannister ; Prince of Wales’s, Wolverhampton, April 23. 

The Midnight Mail ; or, Ella’s Love, drama, by Mark Melford; 'T. R., Dumfries, April 30. 

Yes or No, comedy, in three acts, by Miss Emily Beauchamp; Theatre Royal, Dublin, May 2. 

The Diggings, farce; Theatre Royal, Jersey, May 14. 

Brass, comedy-drama, in five acts, by George Faucett Rowe; Alexandra, Liverpool, May 11. 

The Courier of the Czar, drama, in three avts, by Charles Osborne ; 'T’. R., Liverpool, May 14. 

Opera Mad, farce, by Evelyn Martell; Theatre Royal, Dumfries, May 14. 

The Mask of Love, drama, in three acts, by Chas. Osborne; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, May 23, 

A Convenient Son-in-Law, farce; Theatre Royal, Portsmouth, June 4. 

Camilla, drama, by Alfred Hillier; Theatre of Varieties, Govan, June 11, 

Uncle Johnson, comedietta, by Frederick Willmer; Prince of Wales’s, Liverpool, June 11. 

Jilted ; or, an Old Coat with a New Lining, comedy, in two acts, by Alfred Maltby ; Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, June 18, 

Croquet, comedy, by S. Shenton; ‘Theatre Royal, Cheltenham, June 20. 

Rough Honesty, drama, by W. H. Pitt; Alexandra Theatre, Walsall, June 25. 

Liz; or, that Lass o’ Lowrie’s, drama, in prologue and three acts, by Arthur Matthison and 
Joseph Hatton ; Royal Amphitheatre, Liverpool, July 9. 

Irvingmania ; or, Tragedy in Trousers, farce ; Theatre Royal, Glasgow, July 12. 

Daughter of Eve, drama, in three acts, by Paul Meritt ; Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham, July 30, 

George Geith, drama, in five acts, by Wybert Reeve; Theatre Royal, Scarborough, August 6, 

Twine, the Plaiden, drama, by George K. Walker; Theatre Royal, Plymouth, August 10, 

In the Dead of Night, drama, by C. C. Vere; Theatre Royal, Hanley, August 13. 

Heads and Hearts, drama, by Charles:Burslem ; Theatre Royal, Dewsbury, August 20. 

Camille ; or, an Autumnal Dream, drama, in three acts, by W. G, Wills; ‘Theatre Royal, 
Cambridge, August 20. 

Spottie, the Terror of Wearside, drama, by H. A. Langlois; Lyceum, Sunderland, Aug. 20, 

The Hand of Elmsley, drama, by Barry Lemain ; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Aug. 27. 

Married Not Mated;.drama, in four acts, by Frank Harvey; Theatre Royal, Brighton, Aug. 31. 

The Creole, opera bouffe, libretto by R. Reece and H. B. Farnie, music by Offenbach; Theatre 
Royal, Brighton, September 3. 

The Sea Nymphs, opera bouffe, by R. Reece and H. B. Farnie, music by Lecocq; Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, September 3. 

The Cauld Lad o’ Hylton, drama, Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, September 10. 

Caryswold, a Story of Modern Life, drama, in four acts, by H. Herman and J. Mackay ; Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Liverpool, September 21. 

Black and White, drama, in three acts, by Wilkie Collins ; Theatre Royal, Exeter, Sept. 24. 

A Tough Yarn, drama, in two acts, by J. H, Avondale ; Swiss Gardens, Shoreham, Sept. 24. 
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North and South, dramatic sketch, by Herbert Forrest; Tyne Theatre, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
September 24. 

Christopher Tadpole, drama, by William Brown; Prince of Wales’s, Blackpool, September 28. 

Clairval, comedy-drama; Theatre Royal, Cambridge, October 1. 

Jack Crawford, drama; Lyceum Theatre, Sunderland, October 1. 

A Line of Life ; or, Mind Your Points, drama, by W. Sidney and H. Grattan ; Theatre Royal, 
Norwich, October 8. 

The Twin Sisters, drama, by Barry Lemain; Theatre Royal, Tunstall, October 8. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, English opera, libretto by Henry Hersee, music by Nicolai; 
Her Majesty’s Opera House, Aberdeen, October 10. 

The Lancashire Weaver Lad, drama, in three acts, by Benjamin Brierley; Free Trade Hall, 
Manchester, October 10. 

The Queen’s Shilling, comedy, by G. W. Godfrey ; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, October 12. 

Pyramus and Thisbe ; or, the Margate Milkmaid, farce, by C. H. Stephenson ; Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, October 12, 

Forbidden Fruit, comedy, in three acts, by Dion Boucicault ; St. James’s Hall, Liverpool, Oct. 22. 

No Name, drama, in four acts, by Wybert Reeve ; Theatre Royal, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Oct. 26, 

Hester Gray; or, Blind Love, drama, in a prologue and four acts, by H. B. Farnie and R. 
Reece; Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, October 27. 

The Queen of Hearts, operetta, libretto by Charles Thomas, music by Miss Harriet Young; 
Pavilion, Brighton, November 7. 

Auld Lang Syne, comedy-drama, in three acts, by G. L. Gordon; Princess’s, Edinburgh, Nov. 9, 

Light and Shade, comedy, by F. W. Broughton; Prince of Wales’s, Birmingham, November 9, 

Ivers Dean, comedy-drama, by Sir Charles L. Young and Bronson Howard, Theatre Royal, 
Hanley, November 12. 

Ye Merrie England ; or, the Days of the Second Charles, drama, by George Webb ; Theatre 
Royal, Liverpool, November 12. 

Jack, the Tale of a Trump, drama; Theatre Royal, Blackpool, November 12. 

Conscience, drama, by Henry Vandenhoff; Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, November 13. 

‘ace to Face, drama, by H. T. Munns; Prince of Wales's Theatre, Birmingham, November 27, 


sew Pieces 


PRODUCED AT THE PRINCIPAL PARIS THEATRES, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1876, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1877. 


AMBIGU-COMIQUE. 
Justice, drama, in three acts, by M. Catulle Mend’s, March 8. 
L’Expiation, four-act drama, by M. Thiesse, May 19. 
Les Environs de Paris, piece, in four acts, by MM. Blondeau and Montréal, June 7. 
Un Ietour de Jeunesse, drama, in five acts, by M. Jules Barbier, April 26. 


ATHENEE. 
Boum ! Voila! review, in three acts, by MM. Clairville and Lioral, January 2. 


Le Coucou, three-act farce, by MM. H. Raymond and Alphonse Dumas, September 14. 
Un Homme Fort, 8. V. P., one-act vaudeville, by M. O’Monroy, September 14. 


BOUFFES-PARISIENS. 

L’ Etoile, opera bouffe, in three acts, by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, music by M. Chabrier, 
November 28, 

Les Trois Margot, operetta, in three acts, words by MM. Bocage and Chabrillat, music 
by M. Grisart, January 6. 

La Sorrentine, three-act operetta, words by MM. Noriac and Moineaux, music by M. 
Vasseur, March 23. 

L’Opoponaz, one-act operetta, words by MM. Nuitter and Busnach, music by M. L. 
Vasseur, May 2. 

L’ Ascenseur, musical farce, in one act, by M. Cartier, May 2. 

En Maraude, musical farce, in one act, words by M. Mendel, music by M. Ettling, May 2. 

Le a pour Rire, one-act comedietta, by M. Chauvin, with music by M. Rasvay, 

ay * 

La Petite Muette, operetta, in three acts, words by M. Paul Ferrier, musie by M. Gaston 

Serpette, October 3. 
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, CHATEAU-D'EAU, 
Le Drapeau Tricolore, drama, in ten scenes, by M. Georges Bell, December 30, 1876. 
Le Pont Marie, five-act melodrama, by M. Gaston Marot, September 25. 


CLUNY. 
Les Tragédies de Paris, five-act melodrama, by MM. X. de Montépin and Choler, March 16. 
Les Six Parties du Monde, piece, in five acts, by M. Louis Figuier, October 17. 


COMEDIE-FRANCAISE. 
L’Ami Fritz, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, December 4, 1876. 
Le Magister, one-act dpropos, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, January 15. 
Jean Dacier, five-act drama, by M. Lomon, April 28. 
La Vieillesse de Corneille, dpropos, by M. Albert Delpit, June 6. 
Volte-Face, comedy, in one act, by M. Emile Guiard, October 12. 


FOLIES-DRAMATIQUES. 
La Foire St. Laurent, operetta, in three acts, words by MM. St. Albin, Cremieux, and E. 
Blum, music by M. Offenbach, February 10. 
Les Cloches de Corneville, opera-bouffe, in four acts, words by MM. Clairville and Gabet, 
music by M. Planquette, April 19. 
Le Dernier Klephte, one-act farce, by M. Francois Mons, July 19. 


GYMNASE-DRAMATIQUE. 
Une Date Fatale, one-act piece, by M. ‘ Quatrelles,’”’ Vecember 30, 1876. 
Le Pére, four-act play, by MM. Adrien Decourcelles and Jules Claretie, February 17. 
Bébé, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Hennequin and de Najac, March 10. 
Le Cousin Florestan, one-act comedy, by M. Elzéar, July 14. 
Les ee aeons comedy, in three acts, by MM. A. Delavigne and Jacques Normand, 
ctober 25. 
Les Mariages d@’ Autrefois, comedy, in two acts, by M. d’Ennery, November 23. 
Les Trois Bougeoirs, one-act comedy, by MM. Grangé and Victor Bernard, July 21. 
Marthe, four-act comedy, by M. Georges Ohnet, August 11. 
Pierre Gendron, drama, in three acts, by MM. Lafontaine and G. Richard, September 12. 
Roses Remontantes, one-act comedy, by M. Achille Toupier-Bézier, October 20. 
Un Rival au Berceau, one-act comedy, by M. Victor Jannet, October 20. 


: HISTORIQUE. 
Un Drame au Fond de la Mer, drama, in five acts, by M. Ferdinand Dugué, 
December 30, 1876. 
Le Régiment de Champagne, five-act military drama, by M. Jules Claretie, September 7. 


LYRIQUE. 

Le Timbre d’Argent, fantastic opera, in four acts, words by MM. Jules Barbier and 
Michel Carré, music by M. Saint-Saens, February 23. 

Le es opera, in four acts, words by M. Emile Blavet, music by M. Gaston Salvayre, 

April 18. 

Rafaello le Chanteur, one-act opera, words by MM. Eugene Ryan and Legentil, music by 
M. Bordogni, May 28. 

La oan d'un Autre, opera, in one act, words by M. Lefevre, music by M. Decourcelle, 

ay 28. 

Apres Fontenoy, one-act opera, words by M. d’Onquaire, music by M. Wekerlin, May 28. 

L’Aumonier du Regiment, one-act vaudeville, by MM. Saint-Georges and de Leuveu 
music by M. Hector Solomon, September 13. 

Graziella, musical piece, in two acts, adapted from Lamartine’s romance by M. Jules 
Barbier, music by M. Choudens, September 13. 

La Clé a’Or, “lyrical comedy,” in three acts, words by M. Louis Gallet and Octave 
Feuillet, music by M. Gautier, September 14, 


ODEON. 
Racine Sifflé, one-act piece, by M. Pierre Elzear, December 21, 1876. 
La Belle Sainara, comedy, in one act, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, December 26, 1876. 
Le Secrétaire Particulier, one-act comedy, by M. d’Arlac, January 4, 
Le Sater de Pezenas, apropos, in one act, by MM. E. Blémont and L. Valade, 
anuary 15, 
Gidea ieee. in five acts, by M. Paul Derouléde, February 2. 
Blackson Pere et Fille, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Arthur Delavigne and Jaques Nor- 
mand, November 13. 
Madame Dugazon, one-act comedy, in verse, by M. Eugene Adenis, November 13. 


OPERA. 
Le Roi de Lahore, opera, in five acts, words hy M. Gallet, music by M. Massenet, 
April 27, 
Le Fandango, pantomime ballet, in one act, by MM. Meilhac, Halévy, and Mérante, music 
by M. Salvayre, November 26. 


Y 
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OPERA-COMIQUE. 

Cing-Mars, opera, in four acts, words by MM. Paul Poirson and Louis Gallet, music by 
M. Gounod, April 5. 

Bathyle, opera, in one act, words by M. Blau, music by M. Chaumet, May 4. 

La Surprise de ' Amour, comic opera, in two acts, words by M. Charles Monselet (after 
Marisaux), music by M. Ferdinand Poise, October 31. 


PALAIS-ROYAL. 

Le Prince, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, November 25, 1876. 

La Clé, vaudeville, in four acts, by M. Labiche and Duru, January 5. 

Madame Clara, Somnambule, musical farce, in one act, by MM. Leterrier and Vanloc, 
March 15. 

Le Tunnel, one-act vaudeville, by M. Edmond Gondinet, March 16. 

Au Grand Col, one-act farce, by M. Paul Ferrier, March 16. 

Le Bibelot, one-act farce, by M. Ernest d’Hervilly, April 13. 

Les Convictions de Papa, comedy, in one act, by M. Gondinet, April 13. 

La Boite 4 Bibi, vaudeville, in three acts, by MM. Duru and Choler, May 28. 

La Chaste Suzanne, comedy, in two acts, by M. Paul Ferrier, July 4. 

La Lune sans Miel, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Varin and Delacour, July 18. 

Bérengére et Anatole, musical monologue, in one act, words by M. Poirson, music by M. 
Bariller, August 14. 

Le Bouillon de la Mariée, vaudeville, in one act, by M. de Saint-Agnan, August 10. 

Les Demoiselles de Montfermeil, three-act comedy, by MM. Theodore Barritre and Victor 
Bernard, September 19. 

L’Invité, one-act comedy, by M. E. Blun, November 10. 


PORTE SAINT-MARTIN. 
Les Evilés, drama, in five acts, by Prince Lubomirski and M. Eugene Nus, March 21. 
RENAISSANCE. 
La Marjolaine, three-act operetta, words by MM. Leterrier and Vanloo, music by 
M. Lecocg, February 3. 
La Tzigane, comic opera, in three acts, words by MM. Delacour and V. Wilder, music by 
M. Johann Strauss, October 30. 


TROISIEME-THEATRE-FRANCAIS. 
L' Obstacle, five-act. drama, by MM. Victor Kervani and Pierre Letoile, December, 1876. 
Mademoiselle Guerin, four-act drama, by M. Dalvi, March 16. 
La Provinciale, comedy, in four acts, by Madame de Peyronnie, May 15. 
L’ Amour et Argent, four-act piece, by M. Ernest de Calonne, August 30. 


VARIETES. 

On demande une Femme Honnéte, comedy, in one act, by MM. Aurélien Scholl and 
Victor Koning, December 9, 1876. 

Les Jeux de Amour et du Housard, comedy, in one act, by MM. Jules Moineaux and 
Henri Bocage, December 9, 1876. 

Le Docteur Ox, three-act operetta, words by MM. Philippe Gille and Arnold Mortier, 
music by M. Offenbach, January 26. 

Un Professeur pour Dames, one-act farce, by M. Edmond Gondinet, April 4. 

Les Charbonniers, one-act operetta, words by M. Philippe Gille, music by M. Costé, 
April 4. 

La iecdve d' Escampette, three-act vaudeville, by MM. H. Bocage and Hennequin, May 10. 

La Chanteuse par Amour, one-act operetta, words by MM. Vibert and Toché, music by 
M. Paul Henrion, Sept. 1. 

La Cigale, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Meilhac and Halévy, October 6. 


VAUDEVILLE. 
Tes Mariages Riches, three-act comedy, by M. Abraham Dreyfus, November 21, 1876. 
Perfide comme U Onde, comedy, in one act, by M. Octave Gastineau, November 21, 1876. 
Le Passé, one-act piece, by Madame Pauline Thys, December 13, 1876. 
Dora, comedy, in five acts, by M. Victorien Sardou, January 22. 
Pierre, comedy, in four acts, by MM. Cormon and A. de Beauplan, September 5: 
Chez Elle, one-act comedy, by MM. Charles Narrey and Abraham Dreyfus, September 5. 
Le Premier Avril, one-act comedy, by M. Quatrelles, September 19. 
Le Club, comedy, in three acts, by MM. Edmond Gondinet and I’. Cohen, November 22. 


A Movine Prece.—A wit said of a piece where the scenery required to be changed 
incessantly, that it was “a very moving play.” 

A Buryp Scene Parntrer.—Stanfield, the famous scenic artist, and afterwards still 
more famous landscape painter, being hurried with some scenery, invited a workman he 
saw decorating a shop-blind to come and put in some backgrounds. When the scene was 
finished, a friend remarked that the “distance was good.” “Very,” Stanfield replied, 
“when seen at a distance. However, it was done by a blind painter, so I must not 


complain.” 
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Theatrical, Musical, and Equestrian Obituary, 
FROM DECEMBER, 1876, TO END OF NOVEMBER, 1877. 


Acuarp, Mons, formerly Director of the Dijon Conservatoire, September —. 
Apams, Mrs., wife of William Adams, Theatre Royal, Nottingham, January 20. 
Apams, Mrs. Alice, wife of Joe Adams, Negro Comedian, July 2. 
Apams, Edwin, American Actor, aged 43, Philadelphia, October 28. 
ALLEN, George, Vocalist, January 23. 
Atwakt, Mons. Antoine, Professor of Music, aged 69, October —. 
ANDERSON, George Frederick, Violinist, aged 83, December 14. 
ANDERSON, Miss Maggie, formerly with Professor Anderson, aged 36, December 27. 
ANDERSON, Miss Louise, American Actress, Boston, October 24. 
ArmMstronNG, Henry, Actor, aged 62, June 1. 
Axons, Morris, Advance Agent to Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Company, aged 29, October 15. 
Baker, Sidney, Actor, aged 24, September 6. 
Batt, Harry, Professor of Music, aged 31, October 4, 
Baxnett, Miss Emma, Actress, August 15. 
Baxngs, Price (John Price Burnham), Comic Vocalist, aged 31, September 15. 
BarriERE, Mons. Theodore, French Dramatic Author, aged 54, October 15, 
Basqvirt, Heinrich, Bandmaster of the 33rd Regiment, September 12. 
Baver, Caroline (Countess Plater), German Actress, October —. 
Bexrnarto, Mdlle., wife of Charles Romaine, Pantomimist, July 3. 
Bittines, Miss Mary (Mrs, G. Robinson), Actress, May 29. 
Bisson, Mrs. Mary Ann, Actress, aged 64, April 19. 
Bui1z, Signor, Magician and Ventriloquist, Philadelphia, January 28. 
Bouan, Madame Alice, youngest daughter of Sir Julius Benedict, September 8. 
Bourne, Joseph H., Actor, aged 50, May 19. 
BonuaM, Melville, Dramatic Reader, December 21. 
Brauam, Capt. W., Amateur Actor, and son of the late celebrated singer, February 26. 
BrauaM, Josef, Musician, aged 60, New York, July 1. 
Brooks, Nat, Comic Vocalist, aged 39, June 17. 
Broveu, Mrs. Sarah Ann, Pianist, April 14. 
Brownz, G. H., Proprietor of the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, aged 51, October 27. 
Bruce, Charles, one of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels, aged 32, June 19. 
Cappick, Thomas, Negro Comedian, aged 37, May 25. 
CatLanD, S., Pianist, October 30. 
Catvert, F. B., M.A., Actor and Author, aged 84, April 21. 
CaRPENTER, Mrs, Mary Ann, aged 29, wife ot J. Carpenter, of Hague’s Minstrels, Sept. 8. 
Carre, Mrs. M. P., wife of Adolf Carré, Circus Proprietor, August 4. 
Cas11inG, Will, Negro Comedian, December 24. 
Cave, George, Treasurer of the Marylebone Theatre, aged 49, August 5. 
Cuannine@, William, Scenic Artist, March 31. 
Cuaries, H. R., Actor, aged 25, December 27. 
CuatrEeRton, Mrs. Eliza D., widow of the late John Balsir Chatterton, aged 70, Jan. 9. 
Cuvnrcn, Mrs., aged 74, for 40 years connected with the Theatre Royal, Norwich, Noy. 5. 
Ciarkg, Charles Cowden, Author, aged 89, March 13. 
CuirForD, Mrs. Charles, Actress, August 11. 
Coxz, Mrs. Jessie, wife of Lieutenant Cole, Ventriloquist, aged 28, January 24, 
Coins, Thomas, Musician, October 20. 
CooxE, Mrs., widow of George Cooke, late of the Olympic, aged 74, June 13. 
Cotson, Mons., French Actor, aged 61, May —. 
Compton, Henry (Charles Mackenzie), Comedian, aged 72, September 15. 
Corxi, Haydn, Baritone Vocalist, December 19. 
Coys, Mrs. Mary Ann, widow ot George Coyle, January 16. 
Covipock, Mrs. Louisa, Actress (formerly of England), aged 60, Toronto, Ont., Feb. 1. 
Cowig, Robert, sen., Proprietor of the Theatre Royal, Dundee, aged 67, May 24, 
Cramer, Henry, Musician, June —. 
Cross, Joseph C. (J. C. Clifford), Baritone Vocalist, of Sam Hague’s Minstrels, Feb. 16. 
Davenrort, William Henry Harrison, of the Davenport Brothers, Spiritualistic Enter- 
tainers, aged 36, Sydney, Australia, July 1. 
Davenport, Edward L., American Actor, aged 61, Canton, Pa., U.S., September 3, 
Dez ALBELA, Pedro, Teacher of Music, May =~ 
F a 
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Dr Bar, Ben., American Actor and Manager, aged 63, St. Louis, U.S., August 28. 
Despiaces, Henri, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, aged 53, January 25. 
Devurent, Herr Edward, German Actor and Dramatic Author, October —. 
Dosett, Mrs. Elizabeth Rothwell, wife of Frederic Dobell, the Actor, aged 24, Oct. 26. 
Dupuy, Mrs, wife of Sam Dudley, Comic Vocalist, December 12. 
Devarp, Mrs. Primogene, Authoress of Poems and Plays, aged 53, January 25. 
Dyas, Edward, Actor, and father of Miss Ada Dyas, aged 62, New York, Junuary 31. 
Eaan, F. B., Actor, aged 59, January —. 
Exumort, Timothy James, Clown, aged 28, May 8. 
Exwart, Mons. Antoine, Musical Composer, Paris, October —. 
Enperssoun, Harry, Clown, aged 49, August 15. 
Esmonpe, Lewis, Lessee of Theatre Royal, Cardiff, aged 32, January 16. 
EruErinaton, James, Pantomimist, aged 46, Sept. 30. 
Evans, Mrs, Anne, aged 26, wife of George Evans, Scenic Artist, November 16. 
Favre, John, Property Master, T. R., Newcastle-on-Tyne, aged 36, December 17. 
Fawsitt, Miss Amy, Actress, New York, December 26, 
Fix, Mdille. Sarah, French Actress, aged 68, Paris, January —. 
Fenton, Charles, Actor and Scenic Artist, February 16. 
Fenton, James Gill, formerly of Drury Lane Theatre, aged 83, August 20. 
Frvcu, Mrs. Sarah, wife of Jones Finch, Actor, March 6. 
Fiscuer, Herr, Conductor of the Opera House, Hanover, August —. 
Fireurtt, H. W., Leader of Orchestra at Collins’s Music Hall, July 11. 
Fircuett, Henry, Pianist, Collins’s Music Hall, aged 40, November 20. 
Fortune, Henry, Actor, formerly of the Caste Company, aged 55, April 24. 
Fox, George L., American Clown, aged 52, Cambridge, Mass., October 24. 
Frankuin, Henry, Agent in Advance, aged 62, July 12. 
Froaeatt, R. H., Leader of Orchestra, Albion Theatre, Poplar, aged 45, January 5. 
Furtapo, Miss Teresa (Mrs. John Clarke), Actress, aged 32, August 9. A 
Gixnett, Madame, widow of J. P. Ginnett, Circus Proprietor, aged 75, November 19. 
Goopa.t, Miss Anne, Actress, aged 30, March 1. 
Grattan, Mrs. H. P., Actress, New York, December 14, 
Grantzow, Mdlle. Adele, Danseuse, aged 36, June —. 
Greaves, Thomas, Sec, and Trea., Alexandra Opera House, Sheffield, aged 37, Nov. 13. 
Gree, George Thomas, Musica] Director, January 17. 
Green, Daniel Harding, Amateur Actor, aged 70, March 3. 
Gury, William, Pianist, February 12. 
Hapwin, Mrs. Ann (Mrs. G. H, George), Actress, aged 58, January 8. 
Hatt, J. M., Actor, aged 36, February 6. 
Haurpay, Andrew, Dramatic Author, aged 46, April 10. 
Harpy, James, Musician, November 1. 
Hayes, Tim, Clog Dancer, aged 36, Washington, U.S., May 12. 
Heatey, J. R., American Actor, aged 45, Cincinnati, October 23. 
Hensuaw, William, Organist of Durham Cathedral, aged 86, September 30. 
Hersert, Mrs. (Miss Agnes Michell), Actress, New York, June 23. 
HeExpeck, Johann, Musical Composer, aged 46, October 28. 
Herwyn, W. G., Stage Manager, Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, aged 32, April 30. 
Heywoop, Joseph, Equestrian Clown, agei 44, July 2. 
Hie.p, William, Actor, formerly of the York Circuit, aged 71, June 6. 
Hosss, Mr., Vocatist, formerly of the Chapel Roya], January —. 
Hoprprr, Bernhard, Musical Composer, August —. 
Horn, Eph., Negro Minstrel, New York, January 3. 
HorsForp, Arthur J., formerly Scenic Artist at the Lyceum, New York, August 8. 
Howakp, Sam, Negro Comedian, aged 32, March 2. ” 
Howarp, Dan (D. H. Crane), American Banjoist, June 24. 
HowE tt, James, one of the Matthews Brothers C. C. C. Troupe of Minatr 1s, Oct. 22. 
Isaacs, Miss Rebecca (Mrs. Thomas Roberts), Actress and Vocalist, April 21, 
Jxwsos, Solomon, Professor of Music, aged 77, Octuber 25. 
Jounson, Professor, the African Hervules, aged 38, March 30. 
Jongs, Ersser, Actor, aged 71, November 1. 
JvuLiEN, Paul (Gus Vaughan), Comic Singer, aged 31, November 19. 
Kesnan, John, Musical Instrument Maker, January 20. 
Kiya, Mrs, Martha, wife of Charles King, Ballet Troupe, December 20. 
Lasracuk, Madame F., née Fanny Wyndham, Vocalist, Paris, September 23, 
LaFERRIERE, Mons., French Actor, aged 71, July 15. 
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Laxk, Mrs. Fanny, wife of J. Lake, sen., Musician, aged 52, December 2. 

Lavkent, Edwin, of Lacey and Laurent Duettists, April 18, 

Lavzanne, Mons., French Dramatic Author, October —. 

LeumaNn, Moriz, Scene Painter, Pesth, aged 58, September —. 

Leretier, M., formerly Director of the Monnaie Theatre, Brussels, August —. 

Linpsay, T., Negro Comedian, October 11. 

Lovett, Mrs, Mary Ann, Dramatic Authoreas and Actress, aged 73, April 2. 

Lurzer, Malle. Jenny, Operatic Artist, aged 51, Vienna, October 3. 

Luzt, Signor Guiseppe Maria, Theatrical Manager, Nuples, August —. 

Macpona.p, Mrs. Chas., aged 47, wife of Jas. Macdonald, Theatrical Manager, Sept. 30. 

MaLvern, Mrs. Emma, Actress, September 7. 

Mancu, Mrs. Mary Ann Virginia (Virginia Gabriel), Musical Composer, August 7. 

Marcuanp, Malle, Alida, formerly Danseuse, aged 107, Paris, December 11. 

McCarrott, Alexander, Pianist and Music Publisher, December 6. 

McCourt, Joseph, Musician, aged 52, October 21. 

Mipptetoy, Mrs. Mary, wife of James Alfred Middleton, aged 72, July 10. 

Money, Henry, Musician, March 4. 

MoseEntHat, Herr, Austrian Dramatist, aged 56, Vienna, February 17. 

MontaGue, Mrs. Alicia, wife of William Montague, Comedian, May 9. 

MontacvE, Miss Winnetta, American Actress, aged 26, widow of Walter Montgomery, 
Brooklyn, U.S., May 27. 

Montsavuzg, Mons., French Tenor Singer, aged 48, September —. ; 

Moyrp.aistR, Ippolito, Dancer and Ballet Composer, June —. 

Mostyn, Miss Annie (Mrs. W.J. Gilbert), formerly an Actress in the Provinces, Albany, 
New York, September 1. 

Neate, Charles, Musician, aged 93, March 30. 

Newcomser, W. W., Negro Minstrel, New York, May 1. 

Nortucore, Charles, Prompter at the Gaiety and Opera Comique, February 27. 

Nytanp, Robert, Equestrian, Paris, January 17. 

Orto, Herr Julius, Musical Composer, aged 73, Dresden, March —. 

OxxnForD, John, Dramatic Author and Critic, aged 64, February 21. 

Pacuert, Mdlle. Mila Von, Vocalist, Bremen, March —. 

Pater, E. Blanchard, Amusement Caterer, August 16, 

PanorMo, George Lewis, Guitar Maker, aged 62, February 8. 

Parry, John, Actor, of the Britannia Theatre, aged 67, November 1. 

PatizRno, Signor, Tenor Singer, Milan, June —., 

PENNIKET, Thomas, Comic Vocalist, aged 63, March 30. 

Perry, Henry, Actor, aged 36, May 29. 

Pures, William Henry, formerly of the Royal Academy of Music, aged 69, August 31. 

Pracipg, Thomas, a veteran American Actor, aged 69, New Jersey, U.S., July 20. 

Piatzer, Joseph, Musical Composer, aged 36, Munich, May —. 

PuxGeE, Mons. Nicolo, Equestrian, aged 47, January —. 

Portock, W. H., Provincial Actor, January 27. 

Pooxg, Charles, aged 54, late of Poole and Young’s Panorama, September 14. 

Pyne, George, Musician and Vocalist, father of Miss Louisa Pyne, aged 87, March 15. 

Rake, J., Comic Vocalist, December 24. 

RamM, Mdlle. Matilde, Actress, Berlin, October —. 

Ranog, James, Actor, aged 69, November 21. 

Renakp, Mons. Jules, French Dramatist, aged 64, Paris, February —. 

Riz1z, Dr. Julius, Musical Conductor, aged 67, Dresden, September —. 

Rosextson, Mrs. E., widow of W. Robertson, formerly of the Lincolnshire Circuit, Dec, 4. 

Rogers, James, one of the oldest Actors in America, aged 78, Cincinnati, April 15, 

Ronrke, Miss Cecilia, Actress, aged 17, May 16. 

Sainte-Foy, M., Vocalist, Opera Comique, Paris, April —. 

Saker, Mrs., widow of William Saker, Comedian, aged 77, August 23. 

Sepewicx, Mrs., wife of Sam Sedgwick, Music Hall Artist, January 11. 

SryMoor, Harry, Pianist, February 4. 

Szeymovr, Robert William, Musician, aged 77, June 10. 

SryMovr, Miss Linda, ‘feacher of Music, aged 18, September 6. 

Suarees, William, Juggler and Cannon Ball Performer, aged 56, December 14, 

Suernatt, Mrs., wife of William Sherratt, Irish Comedian and Vocalist, January 21. 

SuorxE, Wilham, Founder of the Manchester Madrigal Society, aged 85, January —. 

Simpson, James, Proprietor of the London Music Hall, Sheffield, January 31. 

Simpson, Mrs., wife of William Simpson, Duologue Artist, eged 37, July 9. 
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Srupsox, T. P., formerly Theatre and Music Hall Proprietor, aged 64, September 9. 

Smitu, George Townshend, Organist of Hereford Cathedral, aged 62, August 3. 

Smiru, John W., American Minstrel and Manager, Melbourne, Australia, August 31. 

Smiru, Edward Tyrrel, formerly Lessee of Drury Lane and other London Theatres, 
aged 73, November 26. 

Srencer, Mrs., Actress, wife of George Spencer, Lessee of Theatre Royal, Oldham, Dec. 3. 

Sprake, Thomas, Musician, July 31. 

Sracey, Walter (Thomas Wick), Comedian and Vocalist, September 2. 

Stickney, Sam, Equestrian, Cincinnati, U.S., March 19. 

StTocKHAUSEN, Madame, Vocalist, October —. 

Stokes, John, Lancashire Clog Dancer, September 7. 

Srxincer, Mrs, Emma, wife of John H. Stringer, Business Manager of Sam Hague’s 
Minstrels, April 17. 

Stuart, Alexander, Actor, late of the Lyceum Theatre, May 11. 

Srusps, William, Musical Conductor of Walsham’s English Opera Company, April 18, 

Suitivan, Frederic, Vocalist and Actor, aged 39, January 18. 

Surtivan, Richard, Irish Comedian, March 26. 

Tay.or, Mrs. (née Josephine Ruth), wife of J. G. Taylor, Comedian, August 26. 

Tuomas, John, Lessee of the Theatre Royal, Cardiff, aged 56, March —, 

Tuomson, Miss Augusta, Actress and Vocalist, aged 36, March 14. 

THompson, Mrs. Emma Janet, wife of W. Thompson, Comedian, September 2. 

TissERANT, Mons., Actor, of the Odeon Theatre, Paris, aged 68, October —. 

Trrrens, Malle. Theresa Johanna Caroline, the celebrated Vocalist, aged 46, October 3. 

Topp, F. C., Secretary to F, B. Chatterton, Lessee of Drury Lane Theatre, aged 32, April 11. 

To.tnurst, G, W., Pianist, January 18. 

Tomasst, Signor, Composer, Vienna, November —. 

TREUMANN, Herr, Austrian Comedian and Manager, aged 52, April —. 

Warps, Mrs. George (née Miss Priscilla Lemmon), Actress, April 18. 

West, Mrs. W., Actress, formerly of Covent Garden & Drury Lane Theatres, ag. 86, Dec. 30. 

Western, Miss Lucille, American Actress, January 11. 

Weston, Miss Lottie, wife of John P. Cooke, Prompter, aged 35, July 20. 

Wiuiams, Mrs, Montague (née Louise Keeley), Actress, aged 41, January 24. 

WituiaMs, Charles, Comedian, aged 33, January 2. 

Wiimorz, Miss Lizzie (Mrs. Courtney Ware), Actress, aged 29, May 25. 

Witson, Mrs. Mary Elizabeth, wife of E. Wilson, Provincial Actor, June 11. 

Witson, Mrs, Edward, formerly a celebrated Equestrienne, aged 90, November 29. 

Wo re, Mr., Australian Actor, March —. 

Wricut, Brittain, Comedian, aged 40, April 25. 

Waricut, Harry, Pantomimist, September 21. 


Mapame Cata.ant.—Her character as a woman was most amiable and interesting. Of 
the generosity of her disposition many instances are remembered. When a great musical 
performance took place for the benefit of the Westminster Hospital, she was solicited to 
contribute her services; but declined, on the ground that her own concerts, then 
announced, might be injured by her previous appearance elsewhere ; but, on the first day 
after her concert, she transmitted to the committee the whole proceeds of it, amounting 
to about 300/., as a gift to the hospital. Her want of literary attainments, joined to her 
vivacity in conversation, sometimes produced ludicrous scenes. When at the Court of 
Weimar, she was placed, at a dinner-party, by the side of Goethe, as a mark of respect to 
her on the part of her royal host. he lady knew nothing of Goethe ; but, being struck 
with his majestic appearance, and the great attention of which he was the object, she 
inquired of the gentleman on her other hand what was his name. ‘The celebrated 
Goethe, madam,” was the answer. “Pray, on what instrument does he play?” was the 
next question. “ He is no performer, madam; he is the author of Werter.” ‘Oh, yes, 
yes, I remember,” said Catalani; and turning to the venerable poet, she addressed him, 
—* Ah, sir, what an admirer I am of Werter !” A low bow was the return for so flattering 
acompliment. “I never,” continued the lively lady,—‘“ I never read anything half so 
laughable in all my life. What a capital farce it is, sir!” “A farce, madam!” said the 
poet, looking aghast, “the Sorrows of Werter a farce?” “Oh yes! never was anything 
so delightfully ridiculous!” rejoined Catalani, laughing heartily as she enjoyed the 
remembrance. And it turned out that she had been talking of a ridiculous parody of 
Werter, performed at one of the minor theatres of Paris, in which the sentimentality of 
Goethe’s romance had been unmercifully ridiculed. The poet did not get over his 
mortification the whole evening. 


Scortne rt Up.—A musician hearing that his friend had been knighted, said, “ It was not 
on the score of his merit but on the merit of his score.” 
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AperpEEN—Her Majesty’s Opera, W. 
Gomersal. 

AccrinGton—Peel Institution, 

AutpersHot—Royal Club House, Major 
Goodenough, Secretary. 

Victory, Albert R. Steele. 
Arproata—Royal, J. D. Lowden. 
ASuTON-UNDER-LynE—Star,J oseph Booth. 
Ayr—Queen’s. 

BannsLey—Queen’s, M. Wardhaugh. 

Gaiety, Ben Walker. 
BarnstaPLe—Royal, J. Andrews. 
Barrow-1n-FurNEss—Royal, H. Spence. 

New Amphitheatre, C. Cooke. 
Batu—Royal, F, Neebe. 
Betrast—Royal, J. F. Warden. 
BirKENHEAD—Royal, D. Grannell. 

Prince of Wales, D. Grannell. 
Bitston—Theatre Royal, W. Edwin. 
BirmincuaM—Royal, M. H. Simpson. 

Prince of Wales, J. Rodgers. 

Bisuop AvucKkLanp—Royal, R. and J. 

Addison. 

Bracksurn—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Amphitheatre, J. J. Mason and R. 

Bennett. 
BrackProot—Royal, J. Hudspeth. 
Prince of Wales, Lane Ends Estate 
Company. 
Bryrta—Royal, R. Fynes. 
Botton—Royal, Henry Powell. 

Temple Opera House, J. P. Weston. 
Braprorp—Royal, Charles Rice. 

Prince’s, W. Morgan. 
Brecon—Royal. 

Briguton— Royal, Mrs. H. Nye Chart. 
Buistot— Royal, J. H. Chute. 

New Royal, J. H. Chute. 
Buryitry—Royal, Gillespy and Whalley. 

Victoria, KE. C. Litchfield. 
Burron-on-TRENT— 

Alhambra, Bennett and Patch. 

Bory St. Epmunps—Royal, J. C. Chute. 

Bury (Lancashire)—Victoria, Ramsden 
and Russell. 

CampripGe—Royal. 

CanTERBURY—Royal, W. Davey. 

CakLisLe—Royal, W. Royston Cogan. 

New Victoria, John Hudspeth. 
CasTLEFORD—Royal, Oliver Cusworth. 
CHELTENHAM—Royal, John White, 
Cuzster—Royal, C. H. Duval. 

Pavilion, — Blake. 
CresterFigLp—Royal, H. B. Hall, 
Coatsrivgk—Royal, F. Montague Bar- 


ber. 
Adelphi, John Sheridan. 
Prince’s, John Duckenfield. 
Cotcurster—Royal. 
Consert—Royal, G. Burnett. 
Cork—New Royal, Company (Limited). 
Queen’s, Powell and Clark. 


Coventry— Royal, E. Bell. 

Britannia, R. Leggett. 
Croypon—Koyal, H. Finch. 
Daruineton— Royal, Amelia Chaplin. 
Dersy—Corn Exchange, J, Harwood. 

Varieties, R. Redgate. 
Dewssury—Royal, G. F. Crowley. 
Doncaster—Royal, Capt. Disney Roebuck. 
Doveras—Royal. 

Dover—Royal, G. Ware. 
Duatin— Royal, J. and M. Gunn. 

Gaiety, J. and M. Guan. 

Queen’s, W. R. Pope. 
DumBarton—Albert. 
DumFries—Theatre Royal, J. J. Fryer. 
DunpeE—Royal, W. McFarland. 

Operetta House, W. McFarland. 
DuNFERMLINE—Royal, C. Cooke. 
Epinsurcu—Royal, J. B. Howard. 

Operetta House, C. Bernard, 

Princess’s, A. D. M‘Neill. 

Gaiety, H. E. Moss, 

Eve1n—Royal, E. Duckenfield. 
Exeter—Royal, F. Neebe. 
FaLtktrkK—Royal, W. C. Watts. 
Farnworta—Royal, W. H. Patterson. 
Ga vasuisits— Royal, G. C. Norton. 
Giaseow—Adelphi, Mrs. D. P. Miller. 

Gaiety, Charles Bernard. 

Prince of Wales’s, W. Sidney. 

Royal, Glover and Francis. 
Guiovucester—Royal, 'T. Dutton, 
Goote—Royal, J. E. Harrison. 
Govan—Prince’s, Charles Foy. 
GrantTuamM—'Theatre Royal, W. R. Cogan. 
Gravesenp—Royal, Mrs. W.C. Middleton. 

Rosherville, —. Jones. 
Greenock—Koyal, A. Wright. 
Greenwicu—Royal, Jones Finch. 

Great Grimspy—Koyal, W. Raymond. 

Guernsexy—Royal. 

Harirax—Royal, F. Rawlings. 

Hantry—Royal, James Elphinstone, 

HartiEPootr—Royal, C. Humble. 

Harrtepoor (West)—Royal, W.S. Wynn, 
Gaiety, Joseph Midgley. 

Hastines— Royal. 

Hrywoop—New Royal, Mrs. Sclegg. 

HuppersFiIeLp— Royal, J. W. Waite. 

Gymnasium, J. W. White. 
Hvu1ri—Royal, Wilson Barrett. 
Ipswich—Royal, Richardson and Turner. 
JaRRow-on-T'ynE—Royal, Wilson and 

Richardson. 

Theatre of Varieties, Miss A. Chapman, 
JeRsEY—Royal, Wybert Rousby. 
KippexMinstER—Royal, Wells & Danvers. 
KitmMarnock—Opera House, Glover and 

Francis. 

Kirkcatpy—Royal, G. O. Cochrane. 
LanGLEY Moox—New Alhambra, F. H. 
Parsons, 
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Lrrps—Royal, J. Hobson. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 
LrerK—Prince of Wales's, A. Taylor. 
Leicester—Royal, E. Clinton Hall. 

Royal Opera House, Elliot Galer. 
LimericK—Royal, J. Fogerty. 

New Harp, J. Courtney. 
Lincotn—Royal, J. Coleman. 

New Theatre, H. Cecil Beryl. 
Liverroor—aAlexandra, Edward Saker. 

Adelphi, E. Trevanion. 


Amphitheatre, H. Leslie& L.Courtenay. 


Gaiety, H. De Frece. 

Prince of Wales, Frank Emery. 
Royal, Isaac De Frece. 
Rotunda, D. Grannell. 

Sefton, J. Wearden. 

St. James’s, Sam Hague. 


Loxnpon—aAdelphi, F. B. Chatterton. 
Albion, Frederick Abrahams. 
Alhambra, Co., Limited. 
Amphitheatre, James Taylor. 
Astley’s, J. and G. Sanger. 
Britannia, Mrs. 8S. Lane. 
Clapton Park Theatre, A. Court, 
Criterion, Alex. Henderson. 
Covent Garden, F. Gye. 

- Court, John Hare. 
Drury Lane, F. B. Chatterton. 
Duke’s, Miss Viola Dacre. 
East London, Morris Abrahams. 
Elephant and Castle, J. Aubrey, 
Folly, Alex. Henderson. 
Gaiety, J. Hollingshead. 
Garrick, Henry Levy, 
Globe, E. Righton. 
Grecian, G. Conquest. 
Hackney, Royal, May Hogarth. 
Haymarket, J. B. Buckstone. 
Her Majesty’s, J. H. Mapleson. 


King’s Cross, Miss Clara Hutchinson. 


Lyceum, Mrs. Bateman. 
Marylebone, J. A. Cave & Albert West 
Olympic, Henry Neville. 

Opera Comique, R. D’Oyly Carte. 
Park, Madame St. Claire. 
Pavilion, Morris Abrahams. 
Philharmonic, Charles Head, 
Princess’s, Walter Gooch. 

Prince of Wales’s, Marie Bancroft. 
Queen’s, H. Labouchere. 

Koyalty, Miss Kate Santley. 
Sadler’s Wells. 

St. George’s, Dr. Wylde. 

St. James’s. 

Standard, J. and R. Douglass. 
Stangate, E. Wood. 

Strand, Mrs. Swanborough. 
Surrey, William Holland. 
Varicties, George Harwood. 
Vaudeville, D. James and ‘T, Thorne. 
Victoria, J, Aubrey. 


| 


| 


| Lowestort—Royal, S. Geary. 


| MrxsorovGu—Royal. 





Lonpon (continued)— 


Victoria Hall (Bijou), T. Bayley. 

Alexandra Palace, Company. 

Crystal Palace, Company. 

Nor:h Woolwich Gardens, W. Holland. 
LonpDoNDERRY,—Royal, J. F. Warden. 


Loneton—Royal, M. Wardhaugh. 


Lynn—Royal, H. Jex. 
MacciesFirtD—Royal, Edward Bell. 
MaipstonE—Royal. 


MancHESTER—Royal, Company. 
Prince's, Company. 
Queen’s, J. C. Emerson. 

Marcatr—Royal, R. Fort. 








MIpDLEsBoKOUGH—Royal, John Imeson. 
NEWCAS1LE-UNDER-LyME—Royal, J, El- 
phinstone. 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE— Royal, Glover 
and Francis, 
Tyne, G. Stanley. 


| Newport (Mon.).—Victoria, J. D. Rees. 


NortHamPpron—Royal. 

Noxwicu— Royal, W. Sidney. 
Vaudeville, Company. ® 

Notrincuam—Royal, Thos. W. Charles. vi 

O_puaM—Royal, G. Spencer. 

Oxrorp— Royal, H. Hatch. 

PaiGNton—Royal Bijou, H. Braham. 


| Paistey—Royal, R. C. Caldwell. 


Exchange Rooms, M., Kyle. 
PiymovutH—- Royal, J. R. Newcombe. 
PortsmouTH—Koyal, H. C. Hughes. 

Prince’s, H. C. Hughes, 

St. George’s Hall, Mrs. Atkins. 
Preston—Royal, W. Morgan. 
Reavinc—Royal, Elliot Galer, 
RicuMonD—Her Majesty’s, T. H. Evelyn. 
RocupaLe— Royal, G. Spencer. 
RocuEsTER—Royal, H. Tranah. 
RotrHernaM—Royal, 8S. Sweeney. 
Runcorn—Royal, Mrs. C. James. 
Rypr—Royal, Company. 


- ScarnorouGH—Royal, W. Reeve. 


Spa, Cliff Bridge Company. 
Londesborough, W. A. Waddington. 
SranuaM Harsour— Royal, Forst. Knowles. 
Alhambra, J.C. Hunter. 
SurrFieLD—Royal, Richard Younge. 
Alexandra Opera House, W. Brittle- 
bank. 
Suretps (North)—Royal. 
Suretps (South)—Royal, J. W. Kimber. 
SurEwspury—Royal, Thomas Maddox. 
Sournampton—Royal, H. St. Maur and 
H. Davenport. 
SoutHEenD—Varieties, J. A. Wardell. 
SournrortT—Vaudeville, 
SpeNNyMooR—Cambridge, G. L. Watson. 
StamrorD— Royal, H. Johnson, 
Stockrort— Royal, W. Revill. 
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StockTon-on-Tefs—Royal, Fitzroy Wal- 


lace. 

Royal Star, T. Nelson. 
Sr. Heren’s—Royal, C. H. Duval. 
SrRaTFORD-ON-Avon—Royal, W. Adams. 
SunpERLAND—Royal, Alfred Davis, 

Lyceum, Alfred Davis. 
SwansEea— Royal, G. Melville. 

Star, G. Melville. 
TopmMorDEN— Royal, A. Court. 
Torquay—Lyceum. 
TunstaLL—Royal, Jessie Westcott. 
Uxsriv@k.— Royal, Miss Helen Paget. 
WakEFIELD—Royal, W. Clarke. 
Watsatt—Alexandra, C. Crooke. 


| Warerrorp—New Theatre, Edward S. 


Kenny, Secretary. 


| West Bromwicu.—Royal Exchange, W. 


T. Siddons. 


Weymoutu—Royal, F. Neebe. 


WV HITEHAVEN—Royal, E. Fletcher. 


\ 
| Wicgan—Royal, Richard Edgar. 


Queen’s, Robert Forster. 
WILLENHALL—Royal, A. Taylor. 
WILLINGTON—Royal, Gothard Hillier. 
Winpsor— Royal, Welham Clarke. 


WoLverHAMPTon— Royal, J. 8S. Brewster. 
Prince of Wales, — Birrell. 

Workinoron—Royal, J. B. Clifford. 

Wootwicu—Royal, W. Holden. 


Warrincton—Prince of Wales, Brinsley | Yarmourn— Royal, J. G. Flower. 


Sheridan, 


York—Royal, W. A. Waddington, 





MUSIC HALLS 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


ABERDEEN—Alhambra, W. M‘Farland. 

Accrington—New Market Tavern, H. 
Maudsley. 

A.prersHot—Victory, A. R. Steele. 

Alexandra, R. Featherstone. 

Queen’s, W. Child. 

Red, White, and Blue, H. Salter. 

Royal Arms, Mr. Rickard. 

Asurorp— Volunteer. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LyNE—People’s, J. Booth. 
Barnstey—Surrey, John Daniel. 
Wire Trellis, Mrs. Mirfin. 
Barrow-1n-Furnress—Alhambra, Bell and 
Atkinson, 
Star, J. Steen. 
Batn—Oxford. 
Berrast—Alhambra, Dan Lowrey. 

New Colosseum, Lindon Travers. 

BirkenHEAD — Birkenhead Arms, R. 
Jordan. 
BirmincuaM—Birmingham, Phillips and 
Choules. 

Crystal Palace, Messrs. Day. 

London Museum, D. MacInnes. 

Star, W. Walker. 

Steam Clock, J. Inshaw. 

Bishop Avcktanp—Royal, A. Boyd. 
Biackspurn—Amphitheatre, C. H. Duval. 

Dun Horse, Michael Campbell. 

Odd Fellows, J. Richardson, 

The Old Justice, — Cliffe. 
Borron—Museum, J. P. Weston. 

Theatre of Varieties, James Pullan. 
Bootts—Alhambra, C. Bishop. 
Braprorp—Pullan’s, H. Pullan. 

Star, W. Morgan. 
Briguton—Oxford, B. W. Botham, 
Buristor—City, Mrs. F. C. Owen. 

Foresters’, John Smith, 


Brottron—Cleveland, T. Davies. 

Brownultts, near Walsall—Station, W. 
Roberts. 

Burniry—Bay Horse, J. Cowell. 

Varieties, J. W. Allen. 

BurstEM (Staffordshire)—Prince Albert, 
J. Harding. 

Burton-on-TrRENt—Alhambra, H. Potter. 

Bury—Atheneum, J. Pullan. 

Victoria, ‘I’. Blomley. 
CanTERBURY—Apollonian, T. A. Stack. 
CaRrLisLE—Prince’s, W. R. Cogan. 

Star, Dennis McCaulay. 
CuatuamM—Barnard’s, D. Barnard. 
CHELTENHAM— Wellington, J. Riste. 
CHESTERFIELD—Spa, J.J. Mason. 

West-end, H. Coulter. 
Cuortry—Mechanics’, 

CotcnEstER—Sir Colin Campbell, W. 
Chaplin. 

Consrert—Consett, E. Fielding. 

Crewr (Cheshire)—Oak Farm, W. G. 
Stewart. 

Datton-1n-Furness, Victoria, T. Hardy. 

Dar1Lincton— Gaiety, James Macdonald. 

Drat—Paragon, James Elson. 

Drrpy—Theatre of Varieties, J. Redgate. 

Scarsdale, Tom Godrich. 
DoncastER— Duke of York. 
Dover—Oxford, J. R. Dovey. 

Phoenix, I. Kemp. 

Dusiin—Harp, M, Nolan. 

Grafton, George West. 

Monster Saloon, Mrs. Connell. 

Neptune, T. Boland. 

People’s, P. Langan. 
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Dupitry—Alexandra, Atkinson. 

Railway, J. Walmsley. 

The Vine. 

Malt Shovel, E. T. Moore. 
Dounprr—Operetta House, W. M‘Farland. 
Duruam- —Alhambra. 


East Hartrieroot—NewStar,J.R. Carter. | 


Epinnurcu—Alhambra, Harry West. 

Gaiety, H. EF. Moss. 

Extanp (Yorkshire) —Alhambra. 
Gatrsurap—Alexandra, E. J. Edwins. 

People’s, Mrs. Thorpe. 

Giascow—Alexandra, Misses Stanley and 
Crossan. 

Britannia, 7. T. Rossborough. 

New Scotia, Mrs. J. 8. Baylis. 

Royal, Mr. David Brown. 

Globe, Harry Bolton and Charles Fox. 
Grovucrestrer—Alhambra, J. Baylis. 
Govan, Clyde. 

Great Bripge—Stork, J. R. Lee. 
Great Grimspy—Victoria, Hoffman and 
Steinland. 

Golden Fleece, G. Story. 
GRrrEENOocK—Moss’s Varieties, J. Moss. 
GREENWICH —Crowder’s, C. 8. Crowder. 
Hairax—Crystal Palace, E. Sharp. 

Grecian, J. Smith. 

Malt Shovel, A. B. Pollard. 

Odd Fellows, J. Stansfield. 
Haniey—Alexandra, T. J. Rogers. 

People’s, T. J. Rogers. 

Hart ieroor (West)— “Star, — Brindley. 

HoppersrizLp — Gymnasium, J. W. 
White. 

Hvuit—Alhambra Palace, C. H. and J. 
Hunt. 

Mechanics’, J. H. Wood. 
Hypr—Railway Hotel, J. Booth. 

J arrow-on-Tyne—Royal, T. Holmes. 

Keriautey— People’s, A. Kershaw. 

Kipperminster—Oxford Varieties, T. 
Biven. 

KipsGrove (Tunstall) —Albion, J. Shutt. 

KirkGaTE—-Priestley’s. 

Lancaster—Odd Fellows, — Molyneux. 

Lrerps—Angel, John Brooke. 

Bay Horse, H. Pickard. 

Princess’s, J. Hobson. 

Rose and Crown, J. Binks. 

Thornton’s, J. Stansfield. 
LricesteER—Midland, W. Paul. 
Lxe1gu—Theatre of Varieties, A. De Castro. 
Lrira—Star, E. Catherwood. 
Lincotn—Alexandra, D. M‘Collin. 
Liverroot—Alhambra, J. De Frece. 

Constellation, D. Cohen. 

London, Mrs. J. Simmons. 

Oxford, J. Cohen. 

Parthenon, J. G. Stoll, jun. 

People’s, J. Goodman. 

Sefton, J. Wearden, 

Star, Ambrose, Fineberg, and Lees. 
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LIVERPOOL (continued) — 
Victoria, H. Kerr. 
Vine. 


| Lonpon — Alexandra, H. Hart. 


Arches, Carlo Gatti. 
Battersea, J. Barrett. 
Bedtord, G. Fredericks. 
Cambridge, G. W. Nugent, 
Canterbury, E. Villiers, 
Collins's, H. Watts. 
Deacon’s, J. W. Deacon. 
Lusby’s, W. Lusby. 
Evans's, J. Barnes Amor, 
Foresters’, R. Fort. 
Gatti’s, Mrs. Gatti. 
Kensington, R. Parkin. 
London Pavilion, E. Loibl. 
Marylebone, RK. F. Botting. 
Metropolitan, George Speedy. 
Middlesex, J. L. Graydon. 
Oxford, J. H. Jennings. 
Regent. 
Royal, J. S. Sweasey. 
South London, Speedy and J.J. Poole. 
Star, Thomas Hayes. 
Sun, E. Williams. 
Wilton’s, H. Hodgkinson. 
Winchester, R. Preece. 
Lonaton (Staffordshire)—Star, W. Tipper. 
People’s, ‘I’. Bond. 
Louru—Prince’s, F. Dean and W. Darby. 


MaccLesFiELD—Cross Keys. 

Bridge Inn, Oldham, 

Theatre of Varieties. 
MatpstonE—Pheenix. 
Mancuester—Alexandra, W. Clegg. 

Dog and Partridge, W. Smith. 

Gaiety, E. Garcia. 

Grecian, J. Bennett. 

People’s, T, B. Burton. 

Oxford, J. Reilly. 

Regent, F. G. Barratt. 

Rising Sun, J. Fox. 

Star, 

MansrFietp-—Royal Oak, W. Jennison. 

Mertuyr—Bird-in-Hand, L. J. Davies. 

MexporoveH—Alexandra, 

MippLEsBoxouGH-on-Trezs — Oxford, J. 
Imeson. 

Prince of Wales, George Hearse. 
MotTHERWELL—Music Hall, T. C. Howitt. 
NerwcastLr-on-Tyne—Victoria, J.Bagnall, 

W. W. Blakey, and Bagnall. 

Oxford, J. Bagnall and W. W. Blakey. 
Newport—Varieties, E. Evans. 
NortuamMpton—Alhambra, R. Roche. 
NorrinauHaM—Alhambra, C. Weldon. 

Crown and Cushion, H. Methering- 

ham, 

Varieties, C. B. Cox. 
Noungaton—Granby, W. Winter. 
O.psuxy—Cracknell’s, H. Cracknell. 
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OrpHamM—aAdelphi, Marcus and Webber. 
Mumps, Reuben Sutelitfe. 
People’s, W. Jefferyes. 
PatstEy—Abercorn, William Tait. 


Pertu—Palace of Varieties, John Mat- 


thewson. 


Portsmoutu—South of England, H. C. 


Hughes. 
Preston—George, Martin Brown. 
King’s Head, J. Blackoe. 
RamsGate—Alexandra, H. Hart. 
Assembly Rooms, H. Hart. 
Riprry—Varieties, T. W. Chandler. 
Rocupate—London, W. Jefferyes. 
RotuEernaM —Effingham, G. Wood. 
Satrorp—Polytechnic, E. Simpson. 
SanpGgate—Alhambra, Mrs. R. Rigden. 
SurErNness—Criterion, J. W. Kennedy. 
Magdala, P. N. Barlow. 
Wellington, W. Brisley. 
SHEFFiELD—Alhambra, W. Cooper. 
Fleur-de-Lis, — Stacey. 
London, J. Simpson. 
New Star, Alf. Milner. 
Old Tankard, G. T. M. Rackstraw. 
Pavilion, T. Jackson. 
West End Palace, W. Priest. 
Suretps (North)—Northumberland, S. R. 
Chisholm. 
Siddall’s, S. B. Siddall. 
Suretps (South)—Alhambra and Amphi- 
theatre, 8. B. Siddall. 
Durham, 8. R. Chisholm. 
Sovrnampton—Gordon’s New Grand Hall 
of Varieties, J. W. Gordon and W. 
Martin. 
Royal York, W. Hyles. 


STALEYBRIDGE—People’s. 
Sraney (Co., Durham)—Co-operative. 
Srockrort—Apollo, W. H. Mayoh. 

People’s, W. Revill. 
Srockron-on-T'rrs— 

Alhambra, T. Devereux. 

Oxford, Mrs. J. W. Spence. 

Royal Star, 'T. Nelson. 
SrourBRipGE—Taylor’s, John Taylor. 
St. HeLen’s—People’s, Company. 
SUNDERLAN D— Wear, 8. H. Bell. 
Swansea—Gloster, L. B. Barlow. 
Swinpon—Regent, J. Bishop. 
TuornteyY—Theatre of Varieties, Richey 

and Thorp. 
Tonstatit—Crystal Palace, W. Smith. 

People’s, — Howard. 
WatsaLt—Alexandra, C. Crooke, 

People’s, H. Wearing. 

Watruam Aspey—Greyhound, J. Atkins. 
WestcatrE—Bee Hive Inn, F. Steel. 

Victoria, Mrs. Lonsdale. 
WuItenaven—Shakespeare, J. Bennett. 
Wiean—Alexandra, W. Jolinson. 

People’s, W. Richards. 

Bridge Inn, Sam Sedgwick. 
WittrneTon (Durham)— 

Albert, J. Rodgers, 

Winpsor— Wellington, A. Wheeler. 
Wisuaw—Varieties, A. Conder. 
WoLVERHAMPTON— Museum, J. Stott. 
Woo.twicu—Alhambra, W. Heathman. 

Canterbury, G. Moreland. 

Gun, J. R. Dovey. 

Mitre, W. H. Plume. 

Lord Raglan, W. Tucker. 
Worcester— Worcester, — Smallwood. 





A Quip pro Quo.—Mr. D—— is the secretary of an important musical organization 
in a principal provincial town. A good sort of fellow in the main, he has nevertheless 
one conspicuous failing in his excessive toadyism of “stars.” This sort of thing was 
felt to be exceedingly disagreeable by the artistes themselves, but it was impossible to 
get rid of his obtrusive attentions. Mr. S——, the great singer, is credited with having, 
however, contrived effectually to extinguish him on one occasion, A concert was being 
given, and Mr, S—— was awaiting his cue to make his appearance on the platform. As 
usual, the irrepressible D-—— was at his elbow, basking in the great man’s presence like 
a lizard in the sun, and inflicting upon him the smallest of small talk. At length the cue 
was given. Mr. S——, it should be observed, is a great chewer of tobacco. Withdrawing 
the plug from between his tongue and cheek, he handed it to his tormentor, with the 
request, “ Mr. D——, just chew this for me until I come off, there’s a dear fellow!” 


Taxtnc THE Arr.—A musician sent the score of an opera to Handel, and asked “if it 
did not want more airs.” When he called for the great composer's opinion, Handel said, 
“Yais, I tink he want more air, and I put him out of de window. You will find him iu 
ze garden.” 


Dr. Jounson was solicited by the famous Mrs, Abingdon to goto her benefit. He went. 
Boswell’s inquisitiveness broke out, “‘ Why, Sir, did you go to Mrs. Abingdon’s benefit ? 
Did you see?” “No, Sir.” “Did you hear?” “No, Sir.’ “ Why then, Sir, did you 
go?” “Because, Sir, she is a favourite with the public; and when the public cares a 
thousandth part for you that it does for her, I will go to yowr benefit too.” 


A True tale is told of the Elder Mathews, that, personating an eccentric old gentleman, 
a family friend, he drank tea with his mother (“OQ wonderful, son, that can so astonish a 
mother !”’) without her finding out the cheat! 
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LONDON MUSIC-HALL ARTISTES. 


Astropp, Miss Maggie. 
Athey, Miss Bertha. 
Barrie, Miss M. 

Bell, Miss Rosa. 
Bella, Miss Kate. 
Belmore, Miss Amy. 
Beverley, Miss Clara. 
Bonehill, Miss Bessie. 
Bradley, Mrs. D. 
Burton, Miss Madeleine. 
Cavalier, Miss Florence. 
Chapman, Miss Laura. 
Charles, Mrs. Lennard. 
Clara, Mdlle. 

Clare, Miss Edith A. 
Clayton, Miss Annie. 
Cole, Miss Emmeline. 
Collis, Mrs, 

Collis, Mrs. T. W. 
Constance, Madame. 
Dallas, Miss EF. 

Day, Miss Emma. 

De “Coure y, Miss J. 
Delgrange, Mdlle. B. 
De Vern, Miss Mabel. 
Donti, Madame. 
Drew, Miss Marion. 
Du Maurier, Mdlle. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Elmer, Miss Edith. 
Falconer, Miss. 
Fellowes, Mrs. 
Florence, Miss. 
Forbes, Miss Marie. 
Foster, Miss Louie. 
Fox, Miss E. 

Francis, Miss. 
Fricker, Madame. 
Gough, Miss Minnie. 
Green, Miss Lottie. 
Grenville, Miss. 
Grosvenor, Miss C. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 
Hale, Miss Ellen. 
Hamilton, Miss B. 
Hammond, Miss. 
Harold, Miss Edith. 


Harrington, Miss Grace. 


Harland, Miss. 

Harris, Miss Lizzie. 
Hastings, Miss Marian. 
Hayes, Miss Nelly. 
Hedderwick, Miss Lillie. 
Henri, Miss Lizzie. 
Herminie, Miss Ada. 
Howard, Miss Agnes. 
Howard, Miss Annie E. 
Howell, Miss Kate. 
Hudson, Miss Nellie. 
Huntington, Miss. 
Johnson, Miss Jessie. 
Jolly, Miss. 

Keeling, Miss. 


| Laroche, 


SENTIMENTAL SINGERS, 


Lanzani, Malle. 
Madame. 
Lavigne, Miss Louisa. 
Lee, Miss Rose. 


| Lewis, Miss Lottie. 








Lincoln, Miss. 

| Lindsay, Miss Annie. 
| Lotto, L ittle. 

Lloyd, Miss Alice. 
Lucelle, Miss. 


| Lyons, Miss Rosa, 


Macdonald, Miss. 


| M‘Gregor, ‘Miss M. 


M‘Mahon, Miss Isabel. 
Melton, Mrs. Wat. 
Milnes, Miss Agnes. 


| Montgomery, Madame, 


Moredan, Miss Jennie. 
Moreland, Miss Rose. 
Nelson, Miss Kate. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 

O' Beirne, Miss. 
Packer, Miss Lizzie. 
Pearce, Miss E. 
Pedley, Madame. 
Percy, Miss Edith. 
Pleon, Madame. 
Powell, Miss M. 
Raymond, Miss. 
Read, Miss Ellen. 
Reynolds, Miss Lottie. 
Rivers, Miss. 

Roe, Miss Madeline. 
Rogers, Miss Jenny. 
Rosa, Miss Jessie. 
Rosenburg, Miss Ada. 
Ruhleman, Miss L. 
Santon, Miss Annette 
Scott, Eliza. 

Scott, Miss Emily. 
Seaford, Miss Selina. 
Sparks, Miss Annie. 
Sterling, Miss Ter. sa. 
Stilliard, Miss. 
Stokes, Miss Bertie. 
Stuart, Miss Marie. 
Talma, Miss Milly. 

Te mpleton, Miss Edith. 
Thorne, Miss Lizzie. 


Thompson, Miss Lizzie. 


Tonnelier, Madame. 
Travellie, Miss Annie. 
Travers, Miss Edith. 
Tressilian, Miss Annie. 
Trippas, Madame. 
Vernon, Miss Grace. 
Vernon, Miss Blanche. 
Villiers, the Misses. 
Vincent, Miss. 

Ward, Miss Eliza. 
Webster, Miss Marion. 
Wills, Miss Marie. 
Wilson, Miss Sestina. 


Wood, Miss Ada, 
| Wood, Miss Neville. 
Worth, Miss Adele, 


Ascher, Mr, 

Baker, Mr. William. 
Ball, Mr. 

Bartell, Mr. 
Bartleman, Mr. T, 
Barrett, Mr. Elton, 
Bazard, Mr. 
Beaumont, Mr. James. 
Bellew, Mr. F. 
Bonvini, Signor. 
Bower, Mr. E. 8. 
Braid, Mr. 

Brennir, Mr. Car], 
Busfield, Mr. J. 
Byron, Master. 
Campbell, Mr. Neale. 
Carlton, Mr. 
Cavendish, Mr. Harry. 
Challoner, Mr. Hubert. 
Chapman, Mr. G. 
Charles, Mr. Lennard. 
Church, Mr. Henry. 
Clarlease, Mr. Leon, 
Collard, Mr. Henry. 
Collis, Mr. J. Ormond. 
Corbett, Mr. Hamilton. 
Corri, Mr. Henry. 

Cove rdale, Mr. Fredk. 
Cooper, Mr. : 
Danvers, Mr. E. 
Davis, Mr. Laurence. 
D’Almaine, Mr. W. 
Dickson, Mr. J. D. 
Douglas, Mr. 

Elliott, Mr. George. 
Evans, Mr. 

Farrant, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, J. 

Fox, Mr. Ernest. 
Freeman, Mr. E. 
Glover, Mr. Viotti. 
Godden, Mr. T. 
Gordon, Mr. Theodore. 
Graham, Mr. Edward. 
Graham, Mr. G. 8. 
Gray, Mr. Stanley. 
Greene, Mr. Robert. 
Grover, Mr. Russell. 
Gutteridge, Mr. J. 
Hamilton, Mr. W. 
Harland, Mr. H. 
Hellswell, Mr. W. 
Henblon, Mr. 
Herbert, Mr. Ap. 
Herbert, Mr. W. 
Herman, Mr. F. 
Heywood, Mr. Charles. 
Hoffman, Mr. Bishop. 





Hogan, Mr. 


Wreghitt, Miss Florence. 





Holdsworth, Mr. 8, 
Hollingsworth, Mr, 
Horton, Mr. J. 

Husk, Mr. 

Jennings, Mr. 
Jonghmans, Mr. F, 
Jullien, Mons. 
Knowles, Mr. W. 
Lascelles, Mr. Roland. 
Lewendon, Mr. Walter. 
Lingwood, Mr. Charles 
Loder, Mr. George. 
Lumsden, Mr, Alex. 
Maclagan, Mr. Tom. 
Marler, Mr. 
Marmaduke, Mr. V. 
Marshall, Mr. George. 
Matz, Mr. Charles, 
Matz, Mr. J. 
M‘Davitt, Mr. J. 
Mellon, Mr. Douglas. 
Montague, Mr. F. W. 
Montague, Mr. Wm. 
Montelli, Mr. 

Morris, Mr. 

Nash, Mr. J. Oxley. 
Nic kels, Mr. J. O. 
Payne, Mr. W. 

Penna, Mr. F. 
Percival, Mr. Frank, 
Percy, Mr. Henry. 
Plumpton, Mr. 
Rayner, Mr. A. 

Ray, Mr. T. 

Read, Mr. Beaumont. 
Reid, Mr. John. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred. 
Richards, Mr. Fred. 
Rogers, Mr. 

Rousby, Mr. Wa'ter. 
Russell, Mr. E. C. 
Saunders, Mr. D. 
Smith, Mr. Fred. 
Stanley, Mr. Jocelyn. 
Taylor, Mr. J. G. 
Travers, Mr. 
Valentine, Mr. E. 
Vernon, Mr. R. 
Wentworth, Mr. V. 
Whitney, Mr. J. 
Whittett, Mr. 
Williams, Mr. St. Clair. 
Williams, Mr. J. W. 
Williams, Mr. W. 
Wilson, Mr. Barry. 
Wilson, Mr. Edgar. 
Wilson, Mr. E 
Winter, Mr. Hamilton. 
Witherwick, Mr. C. 
Wood, Mr. 
Woodman, Mr. Char'‘es. 
Young, Mr. Alired. 





Ashcroft, Mr. William. | 


Baker, Mr. Harry. |D 


Barney, Mr. Long. 
Boston, Mr. Paddy. 
Carey, Mr. T. P. 
Charlton, Mr. Jim. 
‘ancey, Mr. Paddy. 
Clifton, Miss Kate. | 
Connor, Mr. Patrick. | 
Cowan, Mr. Johnny. 
Coyne, Mr. Thomas, 


Albert, Mr, Fred. 
Alberts, Mr. Mark. 
Aldridge, Mr. Harry. 
Alexander, Mr. J. C. 
Alleyne, Mr. J. L. 
Anderson, Mr. Harry. 
Austin, Mr. Edgar. 
Australian Tominy. 
Bagnall, Mr. Samuel. 
Bailey, Mr. Will. 
Baker, Mr. Harry. 
Baker, Mr. Oscar. 
Bailey, Mr. A. 
Baldwin, Mr, Harry. 
Balfour, Mr. A. T. 
Ball, Mr. Harry. 
Barber, Mr. Harry. 
Barnard, Mr. Harry. 
Barnes, Mr. Sidney. 
Barnes, Mr. W. 
Barnum, Mr. John. 
Barry, Mr. William H. 
Bathurst, Mr. Fred. 
Belton, Mr. Frank. 
Beresford, Mr. Harry. 
Bint, Mr. Will. 
Bishop, Mr. C. 

Bland, Mr, Alf. 
Blewitt, Mr. William. 
Boleno, Mr. H. G. 
Bollen, Mr. Will. 
Bond, Mr. Em wnuel. 
Bostock, Mr. N. C. 
Bourne, Mr. Alfred. 
Bournley, Mr. Thomas. 
Braham, Mr. Harry. 
Brandon, Mr. Tom. 
Brane, Mr. Walter. 
Breese, Mr. Harry. 
Brian, Mr. J. F 
Brooklyn, Mr. Sam. 
Brown, Mr. Harry. 
Bruce, Mr. Alf. King. 
Brunell, Master. 
Buckland, Mr. Alfred. 
Buckstone, Mr. George. 
Cairns, Mr. Fred. 
Callaghan, Mr. Tom. 
Callingham, Mr. Fred. 
Campbe'l, Mr. Herbert. 
Campion, Mr. Harry. 
Card, Mr, Fred. 
Carleigh, Mr. Sam. 
Carlos, Mr. Fred. 
Carsdale, Mr. H. 
Charles, Mr. Frank. 
Charles, Lieut. F. 
Clancy, Mr. Jean. 
Clarence, Mr. Lloyd. 
Claremont, Mr. Hugh. 
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IRISH COMIC SINGERS. 


Dillon, Mr. Paul. 
joolan, Mr. Pat. 
Dowling, Mr. Mick. 
Falconer, Mr. and Mrs, 
Fannin, Mr. John. 


| Farrissey, Mr. Jerry. 


Feeney, Mr. Patrick. 
Folloy, Mr. Paddy. 
Haynes, Mr. Michel. 
Hyde, Mr, Paddy. 
Little Shamrock, 


MacEvoy, Miss Nellie. | 
McBryde, Mr. Teddy. 
McHaflie, Mr. P. 

Miles, Mr, Paddy. | 
Mills, Mr. Patrick. | 
| O’Brien, Mr. and Mrs. | 
O'Donnell, Mr. J. | 
O'Neil, Mr. Barry. | 
Power, Mr. Fred. | 
| Riley, Mr. P. 
| Roberts, Mr. Barney, | 


COMIC SINGERS. 


Clarke, Mr. Frank. 
Clarke, Mr. Henri. 
Clarke, Mr. Victor. 
Clements, Mr. EB. 
Clifford, Mr. Charles, 
Clifton, Mr. Arthur, 
Clifton, Mr. George. 
Coborn, Mr. Charies. 
Cochrane, Mr, Harry. 
Collins, Mr. Dan. 
Colverd, Mr. Joe. 
Cosmo, Mr. T. 

Cowan, Mr. Johnny. 
Cox, Mr. Abe. 

Coyne, Mr. Frederick. 
Coyne, Mr. Tom. 
Crayon, Mr. Charles. 
Critehfield, Mr. W. T. 
Cronshaw, Mr. Ned. 
Cunningham, Mr. Edw. 
Curtis, Mr. Harry. 
Dales, Mr. Harry. 
Daley, Mr. W. J. 
Dallas, Mr. John. 
Davis, Mr. J. 
Dawson, Mr. Samuel. 
Day, Mr. Alexander. 
Deakin, Mr. Harry. 
De Melvin, Mr. Henri. 
De Voy, Mr. Albert. 
Diamond, Mr. Harry. 
Dight, Mr. D. L. 
Dixie, Mr. Alf. 
Dodsworth, Mr. Harry. 
Drake, Mr. Albert. 
Danbar, Mr. E. C. 
Durden, Mr. Arthur. 
Darden, Mr. Richard. 
Edgar, Mr. Ralph. 
Egerton, Mr. Frank. 
Ellis, Mr. George. 
Else,Mr. Harry. 
England, Young. 
Estcourt, Mr. Frank. 
Etchell, Mr. Will. 
Evans, Mr. Harry. 
Exley, Mr. Charles. 
Fair, Mr. W. B. 
Fairley, Mr. P. G. 
Fancourt, Mr. Thomas. 
Fawn, Mr. James. 
Feaviour, Mr. Harry. 
Finch, Mr. Frank. 
Fitzgerald, Mr. B. 
Fleming, Mr. Frank, 
Florrie, Mr. Ben. 
Floyd, Mr. Mark. 
Forde, Mr. Hal. 
Fordham, Mr. Fre. 
Forester, Mr. Harry. 


Foster, Mr. Fred. 
Foster, Mr. M. P. 
Forrest, Mr. W. H. 
Franks, Mr. Sidney, 
Fraser, Mr. Robert. 
Fritz, Mr. J. 

Garratt, Mr. Harry. 
Geldard, Mr. Richard. 
George, Mr, Alfred C. 
Gill, Mr, Harry. 
Glover, Mr. Edward. 
Glover, Mr. Fred. 
Golden, Mr. Fred. 
Goodman, Mr. E. 
Gordon, Mr. Tom. 
Gorman, Mr. Dave. 
Granville, Mr. Fred. 
Grehan, Mr. Samuel. 





Grover, Mr. Russell, 
Haines, Mr. Tom. 
Hales, Mr. Richard. 
Hammond, Mr. Edward. 
Hanson, Mr. John W, 
Harcourt, Mr. Frank, 
Hargest, Mr. Fred. 
Harrington, Mr. Fred. 
Harrison, Mr. Will. 
Hart, Mr. Edward A, 
Hartley, Mr. Harry. 
Harvey, Mr. W. H. 
Heaton, Mr. Harry. 
Henderson, Mr. Alfred. 
Henri, Mr. J. Y. 
Heyburn, Mr. George. 
Hilda, Mr. F. 
Hilliard, Mr. Harry. 
Hillier, Mr. E tward. 
Hilton, Mr. Fred. 
Hodges, Mr. W. J. 
Holland, Mr. Phillip. 
Howard, Mr. Frank, 
Hughes, Mr. John. 
Hulley, Mr. Will. 
Hyams, Mr. George. 
Jansen, Mr. Harry. 
Jennings, Mr. J. H. 
Jessop, Mr. Alf. 
Jones, Mr. Charles. 
Juleene, Mr. H. F. 
Julian, Mr. W. R. 
Keene, Mr. E. 

Kirby, Mr. Tom. 
Knott, Mr. David. 
Laburnum, Mr. Walter. 
Lane, Mr. Fred. 
Laroche, Mr. Frederick. 
Lauri, Mr. Charles. 
Law, Mr. Fred. 
Lawrence, Mr. J. G. 
Layiield, Mr. James. 





Ryan, Mr. Barney. 
Sellers, Mr. Patrick. 
Sherratt, Mr. Will. 
Staunton, Mr. Alec. 

St. George Hussey, Miss. 
Warner, Mr. Paddy. 
Watson, Mr. Pat, 
Wilson, Mr. Barry. 
Wood, Mr. Jerry. 
Young, Mr, Arthur, 


Leach, Mr. Guss, 
Leighton, Mr. Albert, 
Lento, Mr. Marry. 
Lenton, Mr. James. 
Leoni, Mr. Louis. 
Leslie, Mr. Arthur. 
Lewis, Mr. George W. 
Leybourne, Mr. George. 
Lindon, Mr. F. H. 
Lindon, Mr. Tom. 
Linton, Mr. Guy. 
Lingwood, Mr. Charles, 
Liston, Mr. Harry. 
Liston, Mr. Victor. 
Lloyd, Mr. Arthur. 
Lloyd, Mr. Delarue. 
Lueas, Mr, Alf. 

Lynn, Mr. Harry. 
Lyons, Mr. D. (Giant). 
Macdermott, Mr. G. H. 
Maclagan, Mr. Tom. 
Major, Mr. Alex. 
Mackley, Mr. Fred, 
Maclagan, Mr. 
Maclean, Mr. Tom. 
M‘Carthy, Mr. Charles, 
M‘Dowell, Mr. Joseph. 
Marlow, Mr. Fre. 
Martel, Mr. Harry. 
Martin, Mr. David. 
Mason, Mr. Alfred. 
Masters, Mr. Steve. 
Matthews, Mr. Fred. 
Matthews, Mr. H. P. 
Medex, Mr. Fred. 
Meen, Mr. George. 
Melbourne, Mr. I'om, 
Mellon, Mr. Frank, 
Meiton, Mr. Wat. 
Merrie, Mr. Cecil, 
Merritt, Mr. James. 
Merson, Mr. Fred. 
Mervin, Mr. Will. 
Michaels, Mr. H. 
Milburn, Mr, J. H. 
Miles, Mr. J. H. 
Milner, Mr. Alfred. 
Montague, Mr. Will. 
Montgomery, Mr. Alf. 
Montrose, Mr. Harry. 
Mosedale, Mr. Edward. 
Moss, Mr. James. 
Nash, Mr. John. 
Nelson, Mr. John. 
Newton, Mr. Will. 
North, Mr. Tom. 
Norton, Mr. Fred. B. 
Oliver, Mr. Will. 
Omer, Mr, Harry. 
O'Neill, Mr, Barry, 





REE 
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Oswald, Mr. C. 
Parini, Mr. Leo. 
Pastor, Mr. Alf. 
learson, Mr. Charles. 
Phillips, Mr. Dan. 
Phillips, Mr. Harry. 
Phillips, Mr. James. 
Phillips, Mr. Singleton. 
Platt, Mr. J. H. 
Plumpton, Mr. Josiah, 
Polglaze, Mr. Rodney. 
Pollock, Mr. Peter. 
Poole, Mr. Sivori. 
Power, Mr. Fred. 
Power, Mr. Harry. 
Prince, Mr. Harry. 
Randall, Mr. William. 
Raymond, Mr. Joe. 
Raymond, Mr. Mark. 
Raymond, Mr. Charles. 
Read, Mr. James. 
Read, Mr. John. 
Redfern, Mr. Sam. 
Rennolf, Mr. Alfred, 
Reymond, Mr. Phil. 
Rickards, Mr. Harry. 
Riley, Mr. Will. 
Rivers, Mr. Alf. 
Rivers, Mr. Harry. 
Roberts, Mr. Ben. 


Adams, Miss Annie. 
Adams, Miss Emily. 
Adams, Miss Tottie. 
Adelaide, Miss Annie. 
Adele, Miss Pattie. 
Adey, Miss Annie. 
Albert, Mrs. Lizzie. 
Alexander, Miss M. 
Anderson, Miss Annie. 
Archer, Miss Minnie. 
Armytage, Miss Bessie. 
Ashby, Miss Jessie. 
Ashton, Miss Lizzie. 
Aston, Miss Jenny. 
Audley, Miss Clara. 
Baldwin, Miss Lilly. 
Balfe, Miss F. 

Balfour, Miss Marie. 
Barbour, Miss Annie. 
Barclay, Miss Pauline. 
Barnes, Miss Lizzie. 
Barnum, Miss Alice. 
Barrett, Miss Lizzie. 
Barrington, Miss Emma. 
Bateman, Miss Clara. 
Beaumont, Miss Kate. 
Belford, Miss Kitty. 
Bella, Miss Kate. 
Bell, Miss Ida. 
Bellwood, Miss Bessie. 
Belmont, Miss Kate. 
Belmore, Miss Rose. 
Bennett, Miss Polly. 
Bermond, Miss B. 
Bertram, Miss Ida. 
Beverley, Miss Clara. 
Reverley, Miss Maude. 
Bindley, Baby. 

Birch, Miss Polly. 
Bishop, Miss Vinny. 
Blanchard, Miss Amy. 
Blanche, Miss Louie. 
Blanche, Miss Rose. 


Roberts, Mr. Fred. 
Roberts, Mr. Arthur J. 
Robins, Mr. J. F. 
Robinshaw, Mr. Sam, 
Robson, Mr. Ernest. 
Roby, Mr. F. 

Rogers, Mr. Harry. 
Roletti, Mr. Stuart. 
Ross, Mr. William G. 
Rowan, Mr. J. H. 
Rowley, Mr. J. W. 
Roxby, Mr. Wilfred. 
Russell, Mr. Harry. 
Sands, Mr. Chris. 
Sansom, Mr. Charles J. 
Saunders, Mr. Edward. 
Saunders, Mr. Sam. 
Schofield, Mr. F. 
Searle, Mr. Walter. 
Sedgwick, Mr. Harry. 
Sefton, Mr. Harry. 
Seymour, Mr. George. 
Sherratt, Mr. W. 
Slater, Mr. Chris. 

St. Charles, Mr. Harry. 
St. Cluire, Mr. William, 
Stead, Mr. Jas. Henry. 
Steele, Mr. Richard. 
Stephenson, Mr. J. W. 


SERIO-COM 


Bonehill, Miss Bessie. 
Bosanquet, Miss Rosina. 
Bowen, Miss E 
Braddon, Miss Annie. 
Bradley, Miss Nellie. 
Braham, Mrs. Lizzie. 
Brennan, Mrs. 

Brian, Miss Bel'a. 
Brian, Mrs. J. F. 
Brittain, Miss Marie. 
Brooks, Miss Kitty. 
Bruce, Miss Emma, 
Bruce, Miss Julia. 
Buckingham, Miss. R. 
Bullen, Miss Julia. 
Burns, Miss Kate. 
Burton, Miss Acton. 
Burton, Miss Madeline. 
Byron, Miss Ada. 
Campbell, Miss Maggie. 
Carr, Miss Emily. 

Carr, Miss Louie. 
Castleton, Miss Kate. 
Catherwood, Miss Annie. 
Charlton, Miss Polly. 
Chatters, Miss Kate. 
Clare, Miss Edith A. 
Clarence, Miss Bertha. 


‘| Clarendale, Miss Nelly. 
Clarendon, Miss Amelia. 


Clarisse, Miss Ada. 
Clarke, Miss Fanny. 
Clayton, Miss Annie. 
Clifton, Miss Kate. 
Clifton, Miss N. 
Clinton, Miss Amy. 
Clinton, Miss Maude. 
Cole, Miss Kate. 
Collinette, Miss Rose. 
Collins, Miss Lizzie. 
Collis, Miss Lizzie. 
Cook, Miss Milly. 
Cooper, Miss Annie. 
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Stevens, Mr. Sidney. 
Stevens, Mr. Victor. 
Symonds, Mr. Harry. 
Taylor, Mr. James. 
Tennant, Mr. George. 
Torr, Mr. Sam. 
Townley, Mr. W. 
Townsend, Mr. F. 
Travers, Mr. Hyram. 
Tudor, Mr. J. W. 
Tudor, Mr. Walter B. 
Turner, Mr. Harry. 
Twist, Mr. Harry. 
Upton, Mr. Tom. 
Vane, Mr. Harry. 
Vanguard, Mr. Owen, 
Varro, Mr. Arthur. 
Vernon, Mr. Joe. 

| Vickers, Mr. Fred. 
Vincent, Mr. Fred. 
Vine, Mr. Tom. 

| Vivian, Mr. Alfred. 

| Vokes, Mr. George. 
Waghorn, Mr. Sam. 
Waite, Mr. Harry. 
Wallace, Mr. Ernest. 
Wallingford, Mr. F. 

| Ware, Mr. George. 

| Ward, Mr. Harry. 


IC SINGERS, 


Coote, Miss Lizzie. 
Coulson, Miss Marie. 
Crawford, Miss Julia. 
Dale, Miss Georgina. 
Dane, Miss Carijotta. 
Danvers, Miss Annie. 
Danvers, Miss Jessie. 
Danvers, Miss Minnie. 
Darnley, Miss Grace. 
Dashwood, Miss Celia. 
Davis, Miss Minnie. 
Day, Miss Emma. 

De Brent, Miss Rebecca. 
De Lacy, Miss Susan 
De Lorme, Miss Marion 
De Vere, Miss Kate. . 
De Vere, Miss Stella. 
De Verne, Miss Mabel. 
Delemont, Miss Annie. 
Delmar, Miss 

Denley, Miss Flora. 
Dent, Miss Lizzie. 
Denton, Miss Louie. 
Derrington, Miss Kate. 
Derrington, Miss Susie. 
Desmond, Miss Nelly. 
Douglas, Miss Jeannie. 
Dugwar, Miss Louie. 
Dyoll, Miss Nelly. 
Earle, Miss Annie. 


Edwards, Miss Lilly. 
Edwards, Miss Pattie. 
Egerton, Miss Minnie. 
Elton, Miss Marie. 
Ellis, Miss Amy. 
Ellington, Miss Lizzie. 
Elsworthy, Miss Kate. 
Eplett, Miss Jenny. 
Ethair, Miss Emily. 
Etheridge, Miss Flora. 
Eugene, Little. 
Everleigh, Miss Kate. 








Warden, Mr. J. W. 
Wardroper, Mr. Walter, 
Waterfield, Mr. Charles. 
Watkins, Mr. John. 
Weatherhead, Mr. Joe, 
Webb, Mr. Harry. 
West, Mr. Albert. 
West, Mr. Harry. 
Westbrook, Mr. G. 
Westmore, Mr. Tom, 
Whaling, Mr. Harry. 
White, Mr. Chris. 
White, Mr. Fred. 


| White, Mr, Walter. 


Whitfield, Mr. Harry. 


| Whitlock, Mr. Harry. 


Whitlock, Mr. W. W. 
Wilding, Mr. Edgar. 


| Wilkinson, Mr. Marcus, 


Wilkins, Mr. Charles, 
Williams, Mr. Charles. 
Willis, Mr. Frnest. 
Wilson, Mr. Fred. 
Windsor, Mr. Albert C, 
Wingett, Mr. Harry. 
Woolley, Mr. Joe. 
Wyndham, Mr. Arthur, 
Wynne, Mr. Johnny. 


Young, Mr. William. 


Fanny, Little. 

Fay, Miss Laura. 
Fenhoulet, Miss Ada, 
Fletcher, Miss Nellie. 
Foster, Miss Lilly. 
Foster, Miss Alice. 
Fox, Miss Rose. 
Frances, Miss Clara. 
Francis, Miss Rosina. 
Franklin, Miss Jenny. 
Franks, Miss Kate. 
Gannon, Miss Nelly. 
Garibaldi, Miss Rosa. 
Garland, Miss Nelly. 
Garstone, Miss Kate. 
Garton, Miss Nelly. 
Gerald, Miss Violet. 
Gilchrist, Miss Constance. 
Gill, Miss Amy. 
Gillis, Miss Alice. 
Goddard, Miss Patti. 
Goodchild, Miss Kate. 
Gordon, Miss Nelly. 
Gough, Miss Minnie. 
Gowland, Miss Kattie. 
Grace, Miss Patty. 
Gray, Miss Etty. 
Grey, Miss Leonora. 
Griffiths, Miss Nelly. 
Grosvenor, Miss Laura. 





Edmonds, Miss Georgie. 


Guest, Miss Polly. 
Guilford, Miss Po!ly. 
Hales, Miss Rose. 
Hambley, Miss Minnie. 
Hanks, Miss Polly. 
Harcourt, Miss Mabel. 
Harland, Miss Ada. 
Harling, Miss Theresa, 
Harlington, Miss Nelly. 
Harris, Miss Amy. 
Hart, Miss Marian. 
Hartley, Miss Kate. 
Hartridge, Miss Julia. 





Hayes, Miss Nelly. 
Hazelton, Miss Bella. 


Hedderwick, Miss Kate. 
Henderson, Miss Carrie. 


Herbert, Miss Lizzie. 
Hermann, Mdlle. 

Hill, Miss Jenny. 
Hindle, Miss Annie. 
Hodges, Miss Lizzie. 
Horton, Miss Amy. 
Hope, Miss Lilian. 
Howard, Miss Agnes. 
Howard, Miss Milly. 
Hudson, Miss Nellie. 
Hussey, Miss. 

Irving, Miss Edith. 
James, Miss Annie. 
Jess, Miss Patti. 
Jewell, Miss. 

Johnson, Miss Marion. 
Josephs, Miss Lilly. 
Jullien, Miss Caroline. 
Keeble, Miss Florrie. 
Kerridge, Miss Emma. 
King, Miss Clara. 
Kingsley, Miss Maude. 
Kirby, Miss Florence, 
Lamont, Miss Jessie. 
La Petite Grace. 
Laurent, Miss Ada. 
Lauri, Miss C. 
Lawrence, Miss Annie. 
Lawson, Miss Lizzie. 
Lawson, Miss Marie. 
Le Brun, Miss Julia. 
Lemure, Miss Lizzie. 
Leon, Miss Annie, 
Leslie, Miss Eva. 
Lewis, Miss Nelly. 
Lloyd, Miss Alice. 
Loder, Miss Minnie. 
Loftus, Miss Marie. 
Louise, Miss Ada. 
Lowther, Miss Louise. 
Lucerne, Miss Nelly. 
Lundley, Miss Ada. 
Lyall, Miss Annie. 
Lycett, Miss Amy. 
Macgregor, Miss Ada, 
Macnamara, Mrs. 
Marsden, Miss Kate, 
Marsh, Miss Lottie. 
Marston, Miss Florrie. 
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Martineau, Miss Lizzie. 
Maude, Miss Nelly. 
May, Miss Rosina. 
MackEvoy, Miss Nelly. 
Mears, Mrs. 

Mellon, Miss Amy. 
Mellon, Miss Emily. 
Melrose, Miss Louie. 
Melville, Miss Nelly. 
Meredith, Miss Rose. 
Merry, Miss Florence. 
Merlin, Miss Jessie. 
Mildred, Miss Rose. 
Milledge, Miss Jessie. 
Miller, Miss Adelaide. 
Mills, Miss Jenny. 
Milton, Miss Florence. 
Mirabel, Miss Amy. 
Montague, Miss Fanny. 
Moon, Miss Nellie. 
Morant, Miss Lizzie. 
Mordan, Miss Kleina. 
Morelli, Miss Amy. 
Moreton, Miss Lydia. 
Mowbray, Miss Emma. 
Munroe, Miss Alice. 
Murray, Miss Beatrice. 
Nelson, Miss Marion. 
Nelson, Miss Rose. 
Nelson, Miss Ruth. 
Neville, Miss Nellie. 
Newham, Miss. 
Newman, Miss Mary. 
Nightingale, Miss N. 
Nisbett, Miss Clara. 
Ogden, Miss Alice. 
O’Beirne, Miss. 
Oliver, Miss Emilie. 
Owen, Miss Blanche. 
Owen, Miss Blanche. 
Oxlee, Miss Harriett. 
Oxley, Miss Kate. 
Packer, Miss Louise. 
Patten, Miss Marie. 
Patti, Miss Louise. 
Paulina, Miss, 

Payce, Miss Lizzie. 
Payne, Miss Louisa. 
Pearce, Miss Lizzie. 
Pelham, Miss Angie. 
Perrie, Miss Annie. 
Peterson, Miss Rosalind. 
Phillips, Mrs. F. R. 


Phillis, Miss Edith. 

| Plimsoll, Miss Flora. 
| Poole, Miss Jenny. 
Poole, Miss Marian. 
Price, Miss Lizzie. 
Purcell, Miss Jessie. 
Randall, Miss. 
Randall, Miss Emily. 
| Pandall, Miss Polly. 
Raymond, Miss Agnes. 
Reeves, Miss Kate. 
Rezene, Miss Ella. 
Richards, Miss Janet. 


Robie, Miss Clara. 
Rochester, Miss Jenny. 
Rogers, Miss Minnie. 
Ronaldson, Miss Bella. 
Rosalie, Miss Louie. 
Rose, Miss Nelly. 
Roselle, Miss Jenny. 
Rosenberg, Miss Ada, 
Koss, Miss Emily. 
Rudge, Miss Letty. 
Rupert, Miss Jenny. 
Rushbrook, Miss Rose, 
Rushton, Miss Annie. 
Russell, Miss Jenny. 
Russell, Miss Kate. 
Russell, Miss Rosa. 
Sandle, Miss Jessie. 
Sanger, Miss Florence. 
Sappho. 

Seaford, Miss Selina. 

| Seaman, Miss Florrie. 
Sebri, Miss Fanny. 
Sedgwick, Miss Laura. 
Seymour, Miss Kate. 
Shemelds, Miss M. 
Sherville, Miss Minnie. 
Simms, Miss Lizzie. 
Smith, Miss Nelly. 
Smithson, Miss G. 
Solomon, Miss Annette. 
Spiers, Miss Maggie. 
Spiller, Miss Annie. 
Stafford, Miss Maude. 
Stanley, Miss Blanche, 
Stanley, Miss Jenny. 
Stanley, Miss Kate. 
Stanley, Miss Ruth. 
Stanton, Miss Annie. 
Steele, Miss Millie. 





COMIC DUETTISTS. 


Richardson, Miss Jenny. 


St. Clair, Miss Ada. 
St. Leger, Miss Clara. 
St. Maine, Miss Alice, 
Stokes, Miss Bertie. 
Stuart, Miss Helena. 
Sutherland, Miss Jutia. 
Tabra, Miss Lizzie. 
Talwa, Miss Milly. 
Taylor, Miss Ada. 
Tedder, Miss Amelia. 
Thompson, Miss B. L. 
Thorpe, Miss Marie. 
Thornton, Miss Emma, 
Tilly, Little. 
Tippetts, Miss Nelly. 
Towers, Miss Ada. 
Tudor, Miss Carry. 
Valvin, Miss Edith. 
Vaughan, Miss Susie, 
Venn, Miss Minnie. 
Vercoe, Miss Annie. 
Verner, Miss Louie. 
Vernon, Miss Fanny. 
Verte, Miss Carlotta 
Vibart, Miss Elise, 
Vibart, Miss Lydia. 
Victorelli, Miss Annie, 
Vietoria, Miss Blanche, 
Villiers, Miss Lizzie. 
Vincent, Miss Rose. 
Vinnette, Miss Ada, 
Vivian, Miss Lillie. 
Walton, Miss Lottie. 
Walton, Miss Willie. 
Ward, Miss Eliza. 
Ware, Mrs. George. 
Watson, Miss Edith. 
Watson, Miss Lizzie. 
Weber, Miss Minnie. 
Wesner, Miss Ella. 
West, Miss. 

West, Miss Lillie. 
Weston, Miss Emily. 


| Whiteford, Miss. 


Wildley, Miss Annie, 
Wilson, Miss Nelly. 
Wilton, Miss Ida. 


| Woerth, Miss Adele. 


Wood, Miss Jessie. 
Woodward, Miss Annie. 


| Wray, Miss Rose. 


Wright, Miss Lizzie. 
Zimmer, Miss Magyie. 
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. and Mrs. Joe Allen. 


Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald. 
Mr. and Mrs. T, Arnold. | Mr. and Mrs. Flanagan. 
Mr. and Miss Arnold. Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Harris. 
Mr. and Mrs. D’Auban Mr. and Mrs. Paddy Harrison. 
Mr. and Mrs. Berkeley. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Harold. 
Mr. and Mrs. Will Blanche. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hemfrey. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bradbury. | Mr. and Mrs, H, Hilliard, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Brennan. | Mr. and Mrs. Holland. 
Mr. and Mrs. Pietro Carle. | Mr. and Mrs. Jackson. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lennard Charles. | Mr. and Mrs, Harry Jones. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charlton. | Mr. and Mrs. Will Langley. 
Mr. and Mrs. Tim Con. Mr. and Mrs. J. Lenton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Copere. | Mr. and Mrs. Tom Major. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dallas. Mr. and Mrs, Manhill. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Davies. | Mr. and Mrs, Will Marchant. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. | Mr. and Mrs. Wat Melton. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar. | Mr. and Mrs. James Miles, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Duval. | Mr. and Mrs, P. Miles. 
Mr. and Mrs. Everard. | Mr. and Mrs. Frank Moreland. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Evans. Mr. and Mrs. Joe Mortimer. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Fred Newham. 

Mr. and Mrs, Dan Pike, 

Mr. and Mrs. Ramsdale. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. Randall. 

Mr. anil Mrs. Wil! Richardson, 

Mr. and Mrs. George Robbings. 

Mr. and Mrs. Barney Roberts. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steve Saville. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Simpson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sinclair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Slator. 

Mr. and Mrs, Joe Stoner. 

Mr. and Mrs, 8. Watson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Weston. 

Mr. Alf. Abbott and Mdlie. Amy. 

Mr. D’Almaine and Miss Townley. 

Mr. Charles Aldridge and Miss Annie Chatters, 
M. Bayard and Maile. Clara. 

Mr. Fred Belville and Miss Jessie Newton, 
Mr. Harry Bolton and Miss Clara king. 

Mr. Henry Bradley and Miss Laura Trum: un. 
Mr. Harry Braham =_ Miss Lizzie Watson. 
Mr. Albert Brady and Miss Marian Johnson. 
Mrs. and Miss Brian. 

Mr. Edwin Brown and Miss Kate Kelly. 
Mr. Charles and Amy Bailey. 

Mr. Albert Clarance and Miss Kate Summers. 


Mr. Lioyd Clarance and Miss Kate Hol.ingworth. 


Mr. Cooper and Miss Foxcroft. 

Mr. Laurence Cole and Mdile. Leoni. 

Mr. Harry Fielding and Miss Fanny Johnson. 
Mr. John and Miss Annie Fielding. 

Mr. E. Forrest. and Miss Emma Wood, 

Mr. Charles Fox and Miss Laura Sedgwick. 
Mr. Alf. George and Miss Lily Grey. 

Mons. and Madame Gelubcke. 

Mr. Fred and Miss Polly Glover. 

Mr. George Gustave and Miss Grace Midd‘eton, 
Mr. Harcourt and Miss Kate O'Connor. 

Mr. Wat Harley and Miss Nelly Goodwin. 
Mr. Fred. Johnson and Miss Kate Harding. 
Mr. Dan Kendall and Miss Lotty Adams, 
Mr. Pat Kinsella and Miss Flora Yarnold. 
Mr. W. Lennon and Miss L. Moreton. 

Mr. Lemon and Miss Coleridge. 

Mr. Gus. Levaine and Miss Lizzie Tabra. 
Mr. Levite and Miss Jessie Nina. 

Mr. Charles Lewis and Miss Graham. 

Mr. Robert Lloyd and Miss Lizzie Nelson. 
Mr. T. Marney and Miss Minnie Niner. 
Mr. James O'Donnell and Miss Kate Casson. 
Mr. Fred Richardson and Miss Carrie Graham, 
Mr. Rolletti and Miss Grace Clyde. 

Mr. Frank Roden and Miss Leonie Barbe. 
Mr. Harry and Miss Rose Russell. 

Mr. George Seymour and Miss Polly Birch, 
Mr. Edward and Miss Emma Sharpe. 

Mr. W. Sharpe and Miss Powell. 

Mr. Arthur Vining and Miss Rose Ridgway. 
Mr. Aubrey Vokes and Miss Rose Edwards, 
Mr. Johnny Wardeand Miss Carrie Stewart. 
Mr. Albert White and Miss Nelly Batchelour. 
Mr. Walter White and Miss Zoe Linda. 

Mr. Will. White and Miss Nellie Hales, 
Mr, Frank Wright and Miss Ada Rose. 
Messrs. Brydges and Ormond. 

Messrs. Canfield and Booker. 

Messrs. Cheevers and Kennedy. 

Messrs. Cresswell and Maurice. 

Messrs. Danvers and Clarence. 

Messrs. Frank Dearlove and John Wright. 
Messrs, 8am Dudley and George Lacey. 
Messrs. Folloy and ‘O'Neil. 

Messrs. Fothe rgill and Johnson, 

Messrs. Giovanelli and Ellis. 

Messrs. Harper and Standill. 

Messrs. Harvey and Connolley. 

Messrs. Holdsworth and Vanvers. 

Messrs. Howard and Gleave. 

Messrs. Jones and Spencer. 

Messrs. Keegan and Little Elvin. 

Messrs. Kelly and Chapman, 


Messrs. Kenda!l and MeN atty. 
Messrs. Leonard and Pine. 
Messrs. Maicolm and Willmore, 
Messrs. Matthews and Francis. 
Messrs. Mulligan aud Brady. 
Messrs. Murray and Smythe. 
Messrs. Murphy and O'Brien. 
Messrs. Newham and Latimar. 
Messrs. Pickard and James Sandford. 
Messrs. Quilter and Goldrich. 
Messrs. Redman and René, 
Messrs. R. Robinson, and Teddy M’Grane. 
Messrs. Rogers and Leslie. 
Messrs. Shenstone and Cresswell. 
Messrs, Smythe and Warrington. 
Messrs, Stanley and Morgan. 
Messrs. Stanley and Westbourne, 
Messrs. Vincent and Russell. 
Messrs, Walker and Bradbury. 
Messrs. Walton and He emming. 
Messrs, Webb and Aubrey. 
Messrs. Wigley and Maurice. 
Messrs. Wood and Bennett. 
Messrs, Wright and Sadler. 
Master and Miss Feathers. 
Misse s Burlette and Wilford. 

ses Stella Clyde and M: irie Guins urd. 







28 3 Georgins 1 Dale and E ile n Thir lw ‘all. 
*s Nellie Estelle and Carrie Pacton. 
ses Fairbrother and Sadlina, 

Misses Fredericks and Albery. 

Misses Annie Grosvenor and Alice Vane. 
Misses Ada Luxmore and Hetty Towers. 
Misses Lottie Reynolds and Lizzie Victor. 
Misses Carrie Roberts and Alice Golding. 
Misses Blanche Slator and Lizzie Dora. re 
Brother and Sister Allnutt. ‘ 
Brothers Bryant. 

Brothers Le Fre. 

Brothers Mellon. 

Brothers Mortimer. 

Brothers Purcell. 

Brothers Harry and Charles Raynor. 

Brothers Ray. . 

Brothers Ricketts. 


| Brothers Wilkinson, 


Brothers Wills. 

Sisters Adele. 

Sisters Allwood. 
Sisters Amy and Flora, 
| Sisters Anderson. 

| Sisters Armstrong. 

Sisters Chamberlaine. 

| Sisters Claremont. 
Sisters D’Alberte. 

| Sisters Amy and Celia Dashwood, 

| Sisters D'Hiver. 
| Sisters D’Lonra. 

Sisters Ellis. 
Sisters Emilie. 
| Sisters Fairbrother. 

Sisters Fenoulhet. 

| Sisters Forde. 

| Sisters Glover. 

Sisters Hales. 

Sisters Hartridge. 
Sisters Hedderwick. 
Sisters Hyde, 

Sisters Jeff. 
Sisters Laurie. 

| Sisters Le Brun. 

| Sisters Leglere. 

| Sisters Lillian. 

| Sisters Lemaine. 

| Sisters Lindon. 

| Sisters Lottie and Jessie. 
Sisters Mackway. 
Sisters Mario. 

Sisters Mande. 
| Sisters Melita. 
| Sisters Michelson. 











Risters Montague. 
Sisters Nelson. 
Sisters Neville. 
Sisters Newton. 
Risters Ridgway. 
Risters Roberto. 
Sisters Mande and Hetty Shirley. 
Sisters Rose and Nelly Stewart. 
Sisters Schoefield. 

Sisters Sungam. 

Bisters Tibbitts. 

Risters Townway. 

Risters Trowbridge (Three). 
Sisters Tudor, 























Alexander Family. 

Alberts and Edmunds Troupe. 

Algar’s Troupe. 

Anderson Troupe. 

Angus, Campbell, and Mallett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tom Arnold and Marian. 

Mr. J. Bashall, Miss Lydia Fraser, and Miss Bella 
Bashall. 

MM. Bertram and Varrilla, 

Malle. Clara and Troupe. 

Cockerill Family. 

D'Alberte Trio. 

Estelle Troupe. 

Francette Trio. 

Fred Evans’s Troupe. 

Miss L. Gilbert's Troupe. 

Gilleno Family. 

Hanlon Brothers. 

Harlow Troupe. 

Harvey Trio. 

Ted Jarrett’s Troupe. 

Jones and Gale's Troupe. 

Mr. R. Kitchen’s Troupe. 

Ted Lauri’s Troupe. 

Majilton Diables. 

Martinetti’s Troupe. 

A. Montgomery’s Troupe. 


































Andrews, C. Forrest Family. 
Andrews, G. 8, Gellini, J. 
Barnes, Brothers Fred. | Harvey, W. H. 

and W. Herbert, Mr. Fred. 
Barnes, H. . Herring, Paul. 
Beckenham, J. Howard, Mr. Hasberry. 
Croueste, H. Huline Family. 





Dare, Thos. 8. Jee, Brothers (Musical 
D’Auban, John. Olowns). 

Ellis, Louis. Jones, W. 

Evans, Fred. 


















Mr. Gordon. 
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COMIC TRIOS, QUARTETTES, 





PANTOMIMISTS. 


DOG AND MONKEY TROUPES. 


G 


Sisters Tysoe. 
Sisters Waite. 

Sisters Lizzie and Edith Webb. 
Sisters Weston. 

Ethel and Marie (*‘ Our Girls”). 
Guilsey Children. 

Josephine and Eugenie. 

Louis and Marion. 

Topsy and Lily. 

Polly and Fred Glover. 
Harrison Family. 

Nelly Estelle and Carrie Pacton. 
Tiny Tim and Little Sunshine. 
Violet and Rose. 


BALLET COMPANIES, ETC, 


Morland, Wilmore, and D’Lonra. 
Lottie, Jessie, and Grace, 
Mdlle. Grace Lucelle and Troupe. 
Murray Family. 

Murray and White's Minstrels. 
Mr. H, Howard's Troupe. 

King’s Troupe. 

M'‘Carthy Family. 

Mdlle. Mardini’s Troupe. 

Mdlle. Manzoni-Riviere’s Troupe. 
Ramsden Family. 

Romaine’s Ballet Troupe. 

Ricardo Family. 

Towers Trio. 

The D'Aubans, 

The Girards. 

The Matthews Troupe. 

The Phoites, 

The Wises. 

Mdlle. Esther Austin’s Troupe. 
M. Chapino’s Juvenile Troupe. 
Lupino’s Comic Troupe. 

Sisters and Brother Phillips. 
Walton Family. 

Mr. Joe Webb's Troupe. 

Wood Trio. 





Kitchen, R. Simpson 


pson. 
Lavater, Louis, Storelli (Musical Clown), 
Louis, M. Sylvester, Bernard. 
Lovell, Tom. e Boltons, 
Matthews, J. Towers, J. 
Paulo, Brothers. Tully, Mr. Louis, 
Persivani, W. Vincent, H. 
Rice, Dan. Walton Family. 
Rooke, J. W. Warde, John, 
Romaine, Charles, Wright, C. 


Mr. James Atherton. Malle. Gartute. Professor R. Rayment. 
Mr. Boyd. Mr. Ben Hassan. Mr. Dan Rice. 

Mr. James Doughty. Signor Lorenzo. Mr. Nat Emmett. 

Mr. Dusoni. Brothers Medrano, Mr. and Mrs, Wallace. 
Professor Evans, Mons, Pannoll. Mr, Walton. 


Professor Peterson. 
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WIZARDS, VENTRILOQUISTS, ETC. 


Alexander, Mr. J. W. De Louie, Professor. 


| Grey, Mr. Vernon. 
Anderson, Sisters, and) Devono, Professor. 


| | Riley, Mr. Harry. 
| Hengler, Mr. Alfred. 


Roselle, Professor. 


Professor Holmes. |Don Ferreyra (Man | Hermann, Professor. Rudolphe (Man Flute). 
Beaumont, Professor. Flute). Herriott and Louie. Seeman, Herr. 
Belman, Herr Von. Douglas, Professor. Hiodini, Professor. Sinclair, Charles. 


Bevani, &znor. | Duval, Mr. Heaton. 
Bosco,Mons.Leotard,and Engel, Miss Etty. 
Madame De Lonno. 
Capron, Professor. | 
Cardon, Mons. 
Cole, Lieutenant. 
Davies, Mr. E. D. 
Davis, Mr. Alex. 
De Vere, Professor. 


Howard, ProfessorW ynn.| Sloman, Mr. Bernard. 
Laurent, Mr. W. J. Somers, Mr. Felix. 
Essman, Professor and| Le Maine, Mr. Alfred. | Travis, Mr. Frank. 
Madame. Mordaunt, Mr. Frank. | Verone, Mons. Louis. 
Fvanion, Professor. Morris, M.and Madame.) Vose, Mr. Val. 
Frikell, Herr. Newman, Mr. H. P. Vose, Mr. and Mrs. 
| Garto (Musical Demon).| Norris, Professor. Vox, Mr. Sidney. 
Golding, Professor. | Overton, Mr. W. G. Willenes, Professor. 
Grant, Professor. | Reinhard, Mr. F. Withersby, Professor. 


America, and Sister Venus. 

Brown, Young, and Troupe. 

Brown's, Professor, 
(Ladies). 

Cora, Malle. 


Austin and Hess Troupe. 
Austin Troupe. 

Ayling Troupe. 

Calcott Troupe. 

Chariton and Tyme. 
Emperor Troupe. 

Frnest Family. 
Frederika Troupe. 


Ada, Mdlle. 

Aguzzi, Miss. 

Austin, Mdlle. Esther. 
Anato, Miss Sophia. 
Barnes, Miss Clare. 
Bassano, Miss FE. 
Benson, Miss Jennie. 
Braham, Miss Laura. 
Broughton, Miss Phillis. 
Brown, Mr. Joe. 
Browne, Miss Fanny. 
Burton, Mr. Charles. 
Carle, Miss Lillie. 
Cerito, Madame. 
Collier, Sisters. 
Coupar, Mons. 
Cruvelli, Sisters. 
Davis, Miss Lilly. 
Davison, Miss Carrie. 
D'Auban, Miss Mariette. 
D’Auban, John, 

De Brent, Miss Amy. 
Donti, Signor. 
Duvernay, Sisters. 
Elliott, Sisters. 
Elliston, Miss Louise. 
Ernestine, Mdlle. 
Fabia, Miss Flora. 
Fay, Miss Clara. 
Fisher, Miss Clara. 


roupe 


VELOCIPEDISTS. 


| England, Young 
Filomena, Mdlle. 


| Hink, Mons. 
Higham, Professor. 


Franzini, Mdlle., Sidney and | Sidney and Alphonse. 


Alphonse. 
Moore, Carrie. 


SKATERS. 


French and Harris, and Mdame 


Rose. 
Guida Brothers. 
Haines Jackson and C. Mayo. 
| Lane, Thomas and Charles. 
Lausanne Troupe. 
Moe Brothers. 
Moore, Charles and Carrie. 


DANCERS. 


| Francis, Mons. 
Fredericks, Miss. 
Frederika, Miss Pauline. 
Gerrish, Miss Laura, 
Grainger, Mdlle. 
Grosvenor, Miss C. 
Guinness, Sisters. 
Hamilton, Miss Lilian. 
Hawkins, Miss Nelly. 
Howard, Sisters. 
Howard, Mr. Hasberry. 
Katie, Mdille. 

La Petite Grace. 
Laurent, Miss Ada. 
Lauri, Miss Phebe. 
Lavater, Mons. Louis. 
Lee, Miss L. 

Leila, Mdlle. 

Leonie, Mdlle. 

Lepris, Mons. 

Lucelle, Sisters. 
Lucette, Miss Marie. 
Malvini, Miss Lottie. 
Marion, Miss Adela. 
Matthews, Mr. Fred. 
Melbourne, K. 
Melville, Miss and Mrs. 
Miles, Miss Polly. 
Mardini, Signor. 
M‘Donald, Miss Flora. 


Fletcher, Miss Nellie (Skipping- | Neville, Miss Nellie. 


rope). 
Florence, Miss. 
Florrie, Mdlle. 
Forbes, Brothers. 


Fox, Miss Rose (Skipping-rope). 


Newham, Miss Alice. 
Paradise, Miss Kate. 
Parker, Mons. 
Percival, Miss. 
Perrie, Mdlle. Lauri. 


Villion and Selbini. 


Martini Troupe. 

Neviers Sisters. 

Le Fred Brothers. 

Spiller, Mr. A. 

Star Troupe. 

Siberian Skaters, The. 

Spitzbergen Troupe. 
esse’s upe, Walter. 

Wilding, Master. 


Pitteri, Madlle. 

Poole Brothers and Zanlo, 

Powell, Miss Florence. 

Price, Miss FE. 

Priestley, Miss J. 

ene a 
yvmond, Mr. C. (one-le; \ 

Richardson, Miss, weet) 

Ricketts, Mr. J. 

Rippington, Miss Rose, 

Riviere, Mdlle. Ada. 

Riviere, Mdlle. Manzoni. 

Robson, Miss. 

Rodney, Miss Bessie, 

Ross, Mr. Charles. 

Rosa, Mdlle. 

Rouselle, Mdlle. Amie. 

Rushbrooke, Sisters. 

Sara, Mdlle. 

Sims, Miss Lizzie. 

Sismondi, Mdlle. 

Smithers, Sisters. 

Smyth, Miss Arabella. 

Spinola, Mdlle. Ellenia. 

Spinzi, Signorina. 

Stevens, Mr. Sidney. 

Taglioni, La Petite. 

Tibbitts, Sisters. 

Waite, Mr. W. 

Warde, Mr. William. 

Wright, Mr. George. 

D’Alberte Family. 

Walton Family. 

Wilford, Miss. 

Wilson, Miss Ada. 

Wood, Miss L. 
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Boston, Mr. Yankee. 
Brown, Mr. Christopher. 
Brown, Mr. Joe. 
Brown, Mr. W. 
Buckley, Mr. F. 
Clarke, Mr. Tom. 
Copeland, Mr. 
Coulson, Mr. Tom. 
Cushman, Mr. Rue. 
Daniels, Mr. Joe. 
Deller, Mr. Bob. 
Deulin, Mr. Paul. 
Dudley, Mr. Sam. 
Edgar, Mr. Alf. 
Edmunds, Mr. Joe. 
Ellison, Mr. George. 
Fentum, Mr. John. 
Foy, Mr. Pete. 

Fritz, Mr. J. 

Gambia, Mr. Richard. 
Grey, Mr. Fred. 
Hamilton, Mr. Harry. 
Hardy, Mr. Joseph. 
Harris, Mr. Will, jun. 
Hartley, Mr. Joe. 
Head, Mr. Tom. 
Hicks, Mr. Will. 

Hill, Mr. John. 
Holmes, Mr. J. 
Howe, Mr. Fred. 
Keeling, Mr. 
Lambert, Mr. James. 
Lawrence, Mr. Joe. 
Lindsay, Mr. Louis. 
Lucette, Mr. Tom. 
Lund, Mr. Joseph. 
Mackney, Mr. E. W. 
Manhill, Mr. James. 
Millicent, Mr. John. 
Morion, Mr. Waters. 
Palmyre, Mr. Stephen. 
Parker, Mr. Will. 
Penny, Mr. Richard. 
Plant, Mr. James. 
Price, Mr. Washington. 
Randall, Mr. Joe. 
Redden, Mr. Samuel. 
Redfern, Mr. Sam. 
Rice, Mr. Henry. 
Ritter, Mr. Carl. 
Ritz, Mr. G. J. 


NEGRO DELINEATORS. 


Robson, Mr. Tom. 

Rogers, Mr. Harry. 

Russell, Mr. Barnes. 

Seymour, Mr. Will. 

Sidney, Mr. Eugene, 

Snow, Mr. Edward. 

Southam, Mr. George. 

Stanley, Mr. Jean. 

Thomas, Mr. W. P. 

Thompson, Mr. Charles. 

Traynor, Mr. Ted. 

Vincent, Mr. Fred. 

Wallace, Mr. J. W. 

Ward, Mr. Tom. 

Washington, Mr. George. 

West, Mr. W. (Stump Orator). 

White, Mr. Harry. 

Whitely, Mr. Fred. 

Wilton, Mr. George. 

Brothers Bryant. 

Brothers Cawthorne. 

Brothers Chirgwin. 

Brothers Edwards. 

Brothers Keeling. 

Brothers Morton. 

Brothers Ray. 

Brothers Raynor. 

Brothers Richards. 

Brothers Seward. 

Brothers Spence. 

Brothers Starr. 

Brothers Sutch. 

Brothers Tabra. 

Brothers Travers. 

Brothers Wills. 

Brothers Wood. 

Court. Minstrels. 

Dwight’s Minstrels. 

Harlow Troupe. 

Marriott’s Star Troupe. 

Murray and White’s Minstrels. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Carroll. 

Mr. and Mrs. Washington Davis. 

Sullivan Family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baker. 

Thomas Barry and Miss 

Rose Lambert. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bradley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Diey. 

Mr. Fox and Miss Sedgwick. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Hurley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Langan and Mr, 
Millicent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Metz and Mr. 
Redmond. 
Messrs. Aldridge and Little Bob. 
Messrs. Andrews and Wallace. 
Messrs. Beet and Harris. 
Messrs. Bell and Juba. 
Messrs. Will Brown and T. B, 
Brydge. 
Messrs. Brown and Newland. 
Messrs. Carroll and Brooke. 
Messrs. Churchill and Son. 
Messrs, Clifford and Franks. 
Messrs. Cobb and East. 
Messrs. A. Davis and R. Grevley, 
Messrs, Deulin and White. 
Messrs. De Voy, Le Clerq, and 
Linton. 
Messrs. Frank Diamond and 
Will Grant. 
Messrs. J. L. Dixon, Sambo Sut- 
ton, and Miss Emily Mellon. 
Messrs. Durden and Storm. 
Messrs. Goodrey and Chute. 
Messrs. Graham and Mills. 
Messrs. F. Gray and G, Southam, 
Messrs. Guest and Vincent. 
Messrs. Gulliver and Robson. 
Messrs. Harman and Elston. 
Messrs. Hearn and Herbert. 
Messrs. Hibbert and Montague. 
Messrs. Hilda and Bertram. 
Messrs. Leonard and Pine. 
Messrs. Lenton and Vincent, 
Messrs. Mason and Dixon. 
Messrs. McKee and Rogers. 
Messrs. Melrose and Richards. 
Messrs. Bob Nish and Edgar 
Martin. 
Messrs. Orkins and Bell. 
Messrs, G. W. Price and Randall. 
Messrs. Rawlings and Ransom. 
Messrs. Rice and D’Albert. 
Messrs. Carl Ritter and Ned Her- 
bert. 
Messrs. Sylvester and Harrold. 
Messrs. Towner and Vaughan. 
Messrs. Ward and Spundley. 
Messrs, Wayne, Lovely, Cotton, 
and Birdue. 


JUGGLERS, BALANCERS, ETC. 


Alexandrini, Mons. 

Azella. 

Bale, Brothers, & Madame Otto. 

Bale, Professor. 

Beatrice, Madame, and Mr.J. H. 
Meph. 

Blitz, Herr (Plate Charmer). 

Blondin. 

Le Petit Blondin and his sister 
Blanche. 

Professor Beckwith and Family 
(Swimming). 

Major Burke (Rifle Exercise). 

Professor Brown and Troupe 
(Bicycle Riders). 

Bryant's Marionettes, 


Caselli. 

Madame Cashmore. 

Colleen. 

Derkarro Family. 

IY’ Jalma, Prince Sadi. 

Dugwau. 

Ethardo. 

Etherdo. 

Eugene Dherang. 

Froestt, Herr Wilhelm. 

Hemming, Professor (Globe 
Runner). 

Jefferson, Professor (Man Fish). 

Johnson, J. B.,and Little Theresa 
(Tank Performers). 


Johnson, Peter (Tank Performer). 

James King and Madame Isidora. 

Mdlle. Loyal. 

Don Jose Manoel. 

Natator. 

Nemo Family. 

Taylor, Master James (Plate 
Dancer). 

Trewey. 

M. Valentine. 

Valjean, Brothers. 

Le Petit Vietor. 

Wainratta, 

Wheeler, Madame 


(Living 
Statuary). 





Adair. 

Airee, 

Ali. 

Alvanter. 

Angela, Madame. 

Apollo. 

Avolo, 

Castellotti. 

Che-mah. 

Dare Stewart, H. 

Deyani. 

KE] Chico Humel. 

Erato. 

Ethardo. 

Etherdo. 

Franklin, H. 

Geraldine, Madame. 

Gerette, Mons, 

Giovanni. 

Gonza, Mdlle. 
and Nestor, 

Hotine, Professor. 

Jean, Mons. Victor. 

Julien, Victor. 

Kempe. 

Leon (Boy Serpent). 

Leotar. 

Levantine. 

Le Roi, Mons. 

Leroni. 

L’ Espagnol, Henri. 

Lind, kar!. 

Little Tod. 

Lulu. 

McLaughlin (Athlete). 

Morisco, Signor. 

Ohmy. 

Olmar. 

Onra,. 

Persivani, W. 


Azella, 
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GYMNASTS AND ACROBATS. 


Pruniere, Mons. 
Robarts, Car). 
Romah and Luien. 
Sanyeah, Madame. 
Sarina. 

Sextillian. 

St. Leon, Alfred. 
Sylvestre. ‘ 
Trevanion, Mons, 
Verrecke, 

Willie and Ernst. 
Willio, Herr. 
Young America, 
Brothers Almonte. 
Brothers Alveno. 
Brothers Atrato, 
Brothers Avone, 
Brothers Bale. 
Brothers Barton. 
Brothers Carlo. 
Brothers De Colmar, 
Brothers Francesco. 
Brothers Garnella, 
Brothers Gilfort. 
Brothers Girards. 
Brothers Hemsley. 
Brothers Henrade. 
Brothers Honrey. 
Brothers Lenton. 
Brothers Leoni. 
Brothers Leopold. 
Brothers Mellon. 
Brothers Orlando, 
Brothers Palmer. 
Brothers Pent'and. 
Brothers Poluski. 
Brothers Potter. 
Brothers Ridgway. 
Brothers Ridley. 
Brothers Roussillion, 





Brothers Victorelli. 
Sisters Nathalie. 
Austin Family. 
Carrella Family. 
Chantrell Family. 
Derkaro Family. 
Dickson Family. 
Dusoni Family. 
Echasse Family. 
Etoile Family. 
Fillis Family. 
Forrest Family. 


| Frantz Family. 


Gilleno Family. 
Hickin Family. 
Hogini Family. 
Lorenzo Family. 
Lupino Troupe. 
Manley Family. 
Martinette Family. 
Matthews Family. 
Mexican Wonders. 


| Pridella Family. 


Ricardo Family. 
Silbon Family. 
Transfield Family. 
Whittoyne Family. 
Zamezou Family. 
De Jean Troupe. 
Arlotte Troupe. 
Elliott Troupe. 
Ethair Troupe. 
Fritz Troupe. 
Garretta Troupe. 
Jackley Troupe, 
Leon Troupe. 


| Raslus Troupe. 


The Finette Raymur 


Rolmaz Trio. 
Clemolo and Erolert. 
Clevori and Permane. 
Colmar and De Vere. 
Dello and Zetti. 
Erno and Onza. 
Eugene and Elvino, 
French and Angelo. 
Gerard and Onzalo, 
Lamont, Jennie 
Albert. 
Les Petits Roussells. 
Lillo, Elspa, and Echo. 
Maldavan and Pedro. 
M. Clevoyne and Mdlle, 
Le Blonde. 

Malle. and the Brothers 
De Glorion. 
Mdlle. D'Aste, Mdlle. 

Katrini,and Mr, Frank 
Angell (Harry  Rick- 
ards’s Combination). 
| Nathalie, Leontine, and 
Blanche. 
Niblo and Victor. 
Pauline and Jacques. 
Professor Nelson & Sons 
Signor Grovini, Mdlle 
Elliott, & Little Willie. 
St. Jean and Coutellier, 
Sydney and Jellini. 
Tell and Tell. 
The Famille Cadas, 
The Ferdinands, 
The Twin Acrobats, 
Van-de-Velde and Levon, 
Vol Beeque’s Pupils. 
The Three Wilsons. 


and 





Troupe. 


' Levantine, 


Madame Zulin and Le 
Petit Fred. 


Antonio and Henrietti 
culean Wonders). 

Beneditti, Carl (Sword Swal- 
lower). 

Bosco’s Fairy Fountain 
Living Statuary. 

Bryant's Marvellous Marionette 
Minstrels, 

Charles Exley's ‘ Gathering of 
the Clans.” 

Circassian Family (Oscar, 
Katharina, and Media Glinka). 

Conklin, John (Herculean). 

D'Omer, Mons. and Madame, 
General Assault at Arms. 

George Parkes’ Prismatic Torrent 


(Her- 


and 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Herr Holtum (Canon Ball Per- | 


former). 
Hiodini’s Fairy Fountain. 
Holden, John (Marionettes). 
Howe, Capt. Frank, and Miss 
Tillie Rassell Howe (Champion 
Shots). 
J. H. Wheeler’s Fairy Fountain, 
J. Morris, Proteus. 
King, James, Madame Isidora, 
Decanter Equilibrist. 
Lawrence's Marionettes. 
Le Neve, Mdlle., Fire Queen. 
Lilla, Madame, Queen of Clubs. 
M’Laughlin, J., Clubs, and 
Statuesque Studies. 


Madame Wheeler’s Statuary. 

Mark Wheeler's Fairy Fountain, 

Merry, Cuaricaturist. 

Nolan's Bijou Choir (10 in num- 
ber). ; 

Professor Jones (Pedascope). 

Rawlings Family (Campano- 
logists). 

Rivalli, Eugene, Fire Prince. 

Schalkenbach, Herr (Orchestra 
Militaire). 

Taylor (Mysterious Youth). 

Thomas, Prof. and Madame, 
Sword, Sabre, Scimitar, and 

| Crossbow. 


DRAMATIC INSTITUTIONS. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRICAL FUND.—lInstituted, 1760. 


Lowther Arcade, 


Incorporated, 1774. Office—10, 


DRURY LANK THEATRICAL FUND.—For the support of Decayed Actors and Actresses, Members 


ot H. M 
Incorporated 1775. 
fields, W.C. 


ROVAL GENERAL THEATRICAL FUND.—Instituted, February 16th, 1829. 
Royal Charter, January 29th, 1853. 


street, Strand. 


Company of Comedians, their Widows and Children. 
Secretary—Mr. Charles Harcourt. 


Instituted by David Garrick, 1766. 
Officc—27, Great Queen-street, Lincoln's lnn- 


Incorporated by 


For granting permanent pensions to acters, actresses, chorus- 
singers, dancers, pantomimists, and prompters. Secretary, Mr. E. F. Edgar. 


Office—45, Wellington- 


DRAMATIC, EQUESTRIAN, AND MUSICAL SICK FUND ASSOCI[ATION.—Fstablished, 1855, for 


the purpose of aiding members of the above professions in sickness and distress, Office—16, 
Beaufort-buildings, Strand. Secretary—J. W. Anson. 

MUSIC HALL SICK FUND PROVIDENT SOCIETY.—The object of this Association is to afford 
relief to the Members when sick, incapacitated by age or infirmity, or suffering from misfortune or 
death. All persons, of either sex, who shall have been two years in the profession, or whose liveli- 
hood is derived direct from Music Halls, are eligible. Offices—York Hotel, Waterloo-road, London . 
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An Appeal to the Press. 


BY W. 8. GILBERT, 

S a dramatic author who has been pretty constantly before the 
public during the last dozen years, I have had many opportunities 
of profiting by the advice of critics, both professional and amateur. 
If I have not invariably availed myself of those opportunities, it 
is because I have reason to believe that dramatic critics are, as a 
body, too ready to regard the Play, as it is presented to them ona 
“tirst night,” as an accurate embodiment of the author's intention, 
and not sufficiently ready to take into consideration the very many 
difficulties with which has, as a matter of course, to contend, 
before his work is submitted to public judgment. 

When a novel is published, the only person who comes between the author 
and the public is the publisher; and if the novel does not convey an accurate, 
unmistakable idea of its author's intention, it is his own fault, and he is fairly 
saddled with all responsibility. But before a play is presented to the public 
the intellectual assistance of thirty or forty people is placed under contribu- 
tion, and every one of these has it in his power to affect the result in some 
appreciable degree. The manager who “starves” the piece, or who hurries 
it on to the stage before it is ready ; the leading actor or actress who will not, 
or cannot, act at rehearsal; the low comedian, in whose mind humour and buf- 
foonery are convertible terms; the scenic artist who does not enter into the spirit 
of the piece he is illustrating ; the leader of the orchestra who scores his inci- 
dental music too heavily; the prompter who, having been always two pages 
behind the action of the scene, “rings down” at the last situation but 
one ; the property-man whose properties are grotesque when they should be 
graceful, and graceful when they should be grotesque; the lime-light man 
whose “ effects ” are jerky ; the costumier who has an impression that fashions 
change only once in a century; the carpenters who “run on” incompatible 
flats ; the perruquier who only recognises three heads of hair—the “ juvenile 
flaxen,” the “German club,” and the “benevolent bald;” the utility man 
who, having a line to deliver for the first time in his life, thinks that now is 
his time or never; the super who, having to represent an Archbishop in a pro- 
cession, has to be carried off the stage in a state of scandalous intoxication— 
all have it in their power to affect the good humour of the audience, and, in a 
greater or less degree, the ultimate fate of the piece. 

In point of fact the play, as it is represented on a first night, never repre- 
sents the author’s intention with unimpeachable accuracy. It always falls, 
more or less, short of it, and sometimes it does so to a degree which must be 
inconceivable to those who judge a play hy its sum-total without taking into 
consideration the items of which that sum-total is composed. I do not mean 
to suggest for one moment that all, or even the majority of plays, produced at 
good houses are subject to all the drawbacks I have enumerated, but at the 
same time very few plays are produced, at any house, which do not suffer from 
some of them. It is quite true that most of these dangers might be avoided by 
the simple process of adequate rehearsing ; but there are not three theatres in 
London in which pieces are adequately rehearsed. I have produced nearly 
sixty plays in London, and I have never yet seen a dress-rehearsal which was 
complete in every detail. It may be urged that these are matters with which 
the critic has nothing todo. As reasonably might a judge, in sentencing a 
prisoner, decline to take into consideration the circumstances under which his 
crime was committed. 

If a few of the leading dramatic critics would take the trouble to 
attend the reading of a new piece—if they would then come down to the pre- 
liminary rehearsal at which parts are compared—if they would then sit on the 
stage during the succeeding rehearsals until the piece is produced, their eyes 
would be opened to many circumstances which are now entirely beyond their 
ken, They would, perhaps, find that the author's intention is entirely mis- 
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interpreted by the representative of the central figure of the piece—they 
would possibly find that the leading and second lady are not “on terms,” to 
the manifest detriment of the scenes in which they are jointly concerned— 
they would probably find that some unimportant part has to be “ written- 
up” for some one for whom that part, as it originally stood, was not good 
enough, and they would certainly find that some important part has to be 
“cut down” for some one for whom the part, as it originally stood, was 
much too good. And here, let it not be supposed that I intend to reflect, 
directly or indirectly, on the good-will and cheerful co-operation of the body 
of artists of all classes who are concerned in the production of dramatic pieces. 
| have the best reason in the world to know that the vast majority of them 
are actuated by a sincere desire that the piece which they are rehearsing may 
be successful, and that they spare no trouble or fatigue to bring it to a satis- 
factory issue. But an artist with a recognised position is entitled to take his 
own view of the character he is playing, even when it clashes with the author's 
intention, and it is impossible for critics who are unacquainted with what has 
taken place at rehearsal to know whether such an actor has availed himself of 
this privilege or not. 

Of course I do not seriously argue that critics should make a point of at- 
tending rehearsals, but many of them who are unfamiliar with the process by 
which a piece is placed upon the stage would do well to attend a rehearsal 
now and then. ‘This would tend as much to the actor's interests as to these 
of the author ; for if the critic discovered, on the one hand, how frequently 
an author suffers through the incompetence of an actor, so likewise 
would he learn, on the other hand, how much more frequently the actor 
has to bolster up the work of an incompetent author, and how constantly the 
author is indebted to his exponents for suggestions that largely contribute to 
such success as his piece may eventually achieve. 


it 


Rost Allusions, 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


HE temper of the times is, as it appears to me, tending far more 
towards the study of reality than to the search after ideality, both 
in dramatic composition itself, and its expression on the stage. If 
this be true, art must necessarily suffer. When people openly confess 
that they go to a play merely to be amused, to see a burlesque for no 

other reason than that it contains such “ pretty dresses” and such 

“ jolly girls,” to sit out a melodrama simply for the sake of ridiculing 

its extravagance and jeering at its romance, to tolerate a dramatic poem 

purely in order to fortify themselves with some cheap cynicism for the 

next dinner party and some wild opinions for the nearest circle of con- 
versation—then of course the very mission of art is perverted. In an age of 
obstinate pessimism the man with the most heterodox opinions and the loudest 
tongue is the most favoured by society. Instead of going to the play occa- 
sionally for some other purpose save mere amusement, instead of sometimes 
encouraging the art-work that enlightens the mind in the same proportion that 
it adorns the stage, instead of being childlike and simple enough to enjoy a 
romantic play without picking it to pieces and reducing it to the bare, prosy, 
and drearily commonplace level of every-day life, instead of allowing ourselves 
to be lost in Sieakeal and to dwell for a moment in dreamland, we are told in 
so many words that our illusions are nonsense and that if we would encourage 
them we are all fools for our pains. The cruelty and heartlessness of the 
realistic school are, I would venture to say, as deplorable as the overstrained 
sentiment and occasionally exaggerated enthusiasm of the idealists. I hear of 
mothers and fathers lecturing their children in the nursery for daring to 
trouble their minds with fairy literature. ‘The world of romance is to them a 
world of falsehood. What cannot be, is not. Jack the Giant Killer is on the 
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index expurgatorius, because giants don’t exist, and it is not right to teach 
children to believe in lies. Cinderella is forbidden because a pumpkin couldn't 
turn into a coach, and lizards couldn’t be transformed into horses. Hans 
Christian Andersen may not rest under our children’s pillows, because it is 
ridiculous to suppose that a “ fir tree” could talk, or that chimney ornaments 
could fall in love. Is it not monstrous, this affectation of veracity, this hard, 
cruel, cold, matter-of-fact reality that turns a natural and simple child into a 
prude and a prig? Extravagance of any kind is hateful, but tor my own part 
| prefer that strained enthusiasm so generally ridiculed to the forced conceit that 
results in priggishness. For it affects art, and affects it seriously. ‘The disease 
of carping, contracted in the nursery and encouraged in the schools, gradually 
but surely works its evil way. Simplicity is out of the question ; sentiment is 
supposed to be the prerogutive of schoolgirls. The modern young man does not 
go tothe theatre to be lost in a play, but to laugh at an actor; not to be carried 
away by the passion of Miss Bravura’s acting, but to see if she is like her 
photograph in the Strand; not to listen to the poetry contained in the latest 
drama, but to laugh at it because the “ supers” look so very ridiculous; not 
to enjoy the wit contained in the text of a burlesque book, or the admirable 
versification of the songs, but to see Miss Belinda FitzGibbon strut about like 
a music-hall comique, to applaud Mr. Jones for imitating his brother actors, 
and to enjoy secondhand the nasal twang and stilted utterance of a diluted 
Barnum. Positive reality is the order of the day. Abstract ideality is nowhere. 
This is surely the very converse of the proposition submitted by Georges Sand, 
who surely knew something about art and its mission. ‘ Nous croyons,” said 
that gifted writer in “ La Mare au Diable,” “que la mission de l'art est une 
mission de sentiment et d’amour! L’art n’est pas une étude de la realité 
positive, c’est une récherche de la verité ideale ; et le Vicaire de Wakefield fut 
une livre plus utile et plus sain a l’ame que le Paysan perverti et Les Liaisons 
Dangereuses!” When we read these words do we really appreciate either the 
compliment to Goldsmith, or the definition of art ce at by the most gifted 
of women? Is the mission of our English art a mission of sentiment and 
love? Is art with us a struggle after ideal truth, or is it merely a close study 
of positive reality? Is it not true that poets have to struggle to get a hearing 
on our stage, that plays, which have something deeper to recommend them 
than mere frivolity and show, appeal only to a small minority of playgoers, that 
managers who have to encounter serious commercial risks do not feel themselves 
justified in educating public taste at the expense of their own pockets, and 
that there is positively such a want of loyalty, good taste, and good feeling 
amongst the patrons of our drama, that in the land that gave Shakspeare 
birth men who wag their tongues loudest are allowed to insult his name, to 
desecrate his memory, to ridicule his genius, to sneer at his work, and to pelt 
him with their ribaldry; and, having vented upon our master their “hate of 
hate,” are not even punished by society with the “ scorn of scorn ” ? 

In these days of progress, therefore, when mere loyalty is considered an 
obsolete and possibly an effeminate tradition, when art for art’s sake is ridiculed 
as an old-fashioned absurdity, when nothing is said to be good by a nation of 
shopkeepers that doesn’t pay, and when it is supposed to be very clever and 
smart to venture on the opinion that Shakspeare was an old fool, it is not to 
be wondered at that those who prepare for us our dramatic feasts, and those 
who serve them, should be absolutely indifferent regarding the preservation 
of the cherished “ illusions ” of the stage. These “ illusions,” which constitute 
the great charm of the drama to sensitive and imaginative minds, are so easily 
preserved by the exercise of a little care. But our managers, and very often 
our artists, are like the fathers and mothers who will not allow their children 
to be lost in fairyland, because there is no such place, or who ridicule fancy 
because the stories of the nursery are fables and not facts. 

The imaginative playgoer wants to believe it is all true, to deceive his mind 
with the idea that the fancies of the poet and the creations of the dramatist 
have some existence, to forget the theatre surrounding him, the curtains, the 
music, the footlights, and the people ; to yield to a kind of magic that trans- 
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ports him to another and more ideal world; to forget for a moment the 
buying and the selling, the cheating and the deceit, the misery and the fraud, 
the mean passions and the “ lapdog loves’ with which he is surrounded ; to 
rise from the confined space of the world in which he lives, and to soar into a 
world of shadows ; to forget reality, to dream of ideality, to sport with fairies, 
to yield to the enchantment of Puck and Ariel, to philosophize with Hamlet, 
to shudder with Macbeth, to be sensible of the anguish of Lear, to glow with 
the romantic passion of Romeo, to wail for the loss of Ophelia, to be haunted 
with that tender and ‘unutierable love-cry, “ Pygmalion!” as the human 
Galatea melts into the coldness of her original marble. But such feelings as 
these do not present themselves to the managers who have the power of dis- 
pensing magic, to the artists who enchant, or to the bulk of the audiences 
who might well resign themselves to a charming influence. 

For what does your manager do in order delicately to prepare a pleasure for 
the palate of the playgoer? At home, if he asks me to dinner, he carefully 
warms the wine, he decorates his room, he strews the table with flowers, he 
arranges an artistic show of glass and china. He does not brutalize. He 
refines. He makes one forget all the rough brutalities of the repast. He hides 
from me everything that could possibly disgust, and makes me pretend that 
there never was such a thing as cooking in the world, In the art of dining the 
theatrical manager is no encourager of positive reality. He does not open a 
trap or take up a board in the dining-room and show me the hideous scenes in 
the kitchen, the cooks perspiring over their work, the slavery that gives me 
selfish pleasure, the ghastly piles of raw flesh, and all the uninviting prepara- 
tions for the feast. Certainly not ; he is not such a barbarian. He suggests that 
everything grew ready cooked or came fresh from the parsley-bed. He deco- 
rates his dishes. He knows well enough that the perfection of art is a search 
after an ideal, But how comes it that the manager is so coarse and cruel to 
me when | come to his theatre and desire to be similarly deceived? Why 
should he do everything he possibly can to cheat my imagination of its pleasure, 
and to laugh at me for a fool because I want to believe that his pasteboard 
scenes are forests, his stage a fairyland, and his artists brave knights or gentle 


maidens ? The banquet I desire to enjoy is served up with the coarsest sur- 
oO 


roundings, and the bitter truth of it is unnecessarily forced upon me. Violent 
ruffians sieze me at the doorway, drag my cout off my back, impound my 
umbrella, worry me with tickets, demand toll from me, and disturb my gentle 
frame of mind at the outset. I want to forget the outside world as much as I 
can. The manager's friends insist that I shail remember it. The theatre is 
not designed for my illusions, but for the petty peculations of theatrical high- 
waymen, who put a managerial pistol at my head and demand my coat or my 
comfort. This is not once, or now and then, but always. Escaped from these 
irritating gnats, these horseflies of the lobby, I try to enjoy the scene in peace. 
I am interested. I am lost in illusion. I have forgotten the theatre and its 
surroundings, but the curtain has not dropped a minute before a cold block 
or brick of variegated ice is thrust under my nose, and a plate of macaroons 
is thrust into my shirt-front. I am naturally indignant, for I hate to be 
awakened suddenly like this, and to be bullied into taking what I do not want. 
‘The manager says, “‘ Dear me, what an idiot you must be to believe you were 
in Prospero’s Island or in Pygmalion’s studio. Wake up, you stupid fellow, 
do! You are in England, shop-keeping England; you must buy whilst I sell, 
and you must make room for the well-proportioned young woman who comes 
blundering by your knees.” In vain I protest. I don't want great blocks of 
unwholesome ice, and if I did I should consume this cold comfort like a glutton 
in private, away from my fellow creatures, and not here in the stalls to be 
stared at after every frigid morsel. I don't want any macaroons. If I found 
I could not exist for two hours without them, I should have brought a bag 
of fresh ones (not stale ones) in my pocket. I do not want anything, and 

don’t believe anyone else wants anything, and I resent this interference with 
my liberty. The pit has secured the banishment of old women and orange- 
baskets, and in this particular instance—remember, only in this particular 
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instance—I claim the expulsion of young women and ices. If people 
really want'to eat ices, let them do so upstairs. If they desire to consume 
macaroons, let them drop their crumbs on the floor of the refreshment-room, 
and not on my lap. I cannot get away from these young women: in the 
stalls they tread on my toes; in the boxes they keep tapping at the door. 
Through them my illusions are lost, and cannot be recovered again. The 
whole picture is reversed. The poet is wrong. It is | who am “ uncertain, 
coy, and hard to please,” and in this my “hour of ease” woman is certainly 
not “a ministering angel ” or anything like one. 

And how does the artist assist in waking me from my dream? Why, by 
coming before the curtain at the end of every act, and sometimes in the 
middle of a scene, by lifting up the veil too soon that divides reality from 
ideality, for deliberately insisting that I shall not be lost in the interest of 
the scene. I thought just now that I was present at a terrible scene between 
husband and wife; [ trembled as I saw that heartbroken man take up his hat 
and leave the woman to her shame. How will they get out of it? What will 
follow next? Whocares? Iwas deceived. It is only Mr. Jones, the popular 
actor, grinning over his success. It is only Miss Smith picking up her Covent 
Garden bouquets. 1 fancied I saw the screen fall, and Lady Teazle’s shame 
was discovered. I shuddered at the mocking laugh of Charles Surface. [ 
believed it all. But Mr. Snooks, proud of the applause, answers a stupid call 
and kills the imagination. Why, | thought that Sulit had taken her sleeping 
draught and was dead to the world. What nonsense; there she is “alive and 
kicking,” and kissing her hands to her friends. I believed that Mercutio 
was dead—dear me, what a mistake! he is addressing the boys in the gallery, 
and telling them not to make that “ blackguard noise.” Alas for my illusions ! 

But how is the system of destroying illusion encouraged by some of the 
audience ? Why, by an insane and unhealthy hunger to get behind the scenes, 
to see the ropes and the tricks, to pull the doll to pieces to see if it is stuffed 
with sawdust, to kill the goose with the golden eggs outright, to destroy the 
charm of “ make believe,” and to be convinced of the cruel deception that has 
been played on us. No true lover of the ideal drama can really like to be 


taken behind the scenes of a theatre in order to see the rough mechanical 
detail, the carpenters, the irons, the traps, the painted mountains and the 
un-ideal cottages. ‘Surely the pleasure is as great in being cheated as to 
cheat,” and I for one never cease to wonder how artists can ever get inspiration, 
or anything like it, in their coarse, crude, and uninviting workshop. How do 
imagination, fire, and all the ~~ of the scene, come amongst these dreary 


r 


and uninviting surroundings ? ‘lo me there is no greater pleasure than to see 
a play, no greater torture than to watch it rehearsed I hate to go behind the 
scenes, where all unprofessional people are awkward and in the way; and I 
am too fond of these illusions to lose them willingly, and for no purpose. 
The managers and the artists do their best to spoil my pleasure, but years of 
repetition have not yet destroyed what I trust may provea lasting infatuation. 
If, therefore, sometimes a boxkeeper tears the coat off my back, and filches 
my umbrella; if the manager permits unimaginative young ladies to damp 
my enthusiasm with coloured ices, and to choke my dramatic appetite with 
macaroons; if the artists insist upon taking their calls after every act, and are 
not content to wait until the legitimate end of the play ; if my young friends 
with the crutch sticks still imagine there is anything to be seen, or that they 
are ever wanted “ behind the scenes,” I for my own part am not ashamed of 
that simple faith which inspires the children to say at the end of a story, 
“ Do tell it me all over again!” and I can fully appreciate the sentiment of 
that beautiful song, “Oh! do not wake me! let me dream again!” 


A Tate or a Trumpet.—On one occasion, when Mrs. Billington was singing a passage 
with an obbligato for the trumpet, her husband, who was the conductor, thought the 
trumpeter might play louder, and so repeatedly urged the musician that at last the 
= in Teutonic accents exclaimed, “ Louder? eh mein Gott, vere is de vind to come 
rom?” 
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Charles Aiean and the tility Gentleman, 
A REMINISCENCE. 


BY HENRY J. BYRON. 

OME ten years or so ago whilst managing a theatre in Liverpool I 
made arrangements with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean for a series of 
performances. This theatre, unfortunately, was built upon aristo- 
cratic principles, and aped the appearance of a London opera house. 
There was no pit to speak of, and the occupants of the stalls pre- 
served a frigid demeanour that utterly crushed the spirits of Charles 
Kean. The opening play was Henry the Eighth, with of course 
Mr. Kean as Wolsey. Now Charles Kean was one of the most sensi- 
tive actors I ever met, but strange to say this sensitiveness was only 
exhibited (or at all events only to any great degree) during the per- 

formance of certain parts. For instance in Wolsey, a door slamming, an ill-timed 

cough, a crying infant, or an obtrusive nutcracker would drive him to despair, 
whereas in Hamlet you might bang the doors about with impunity, and 
crack all Covent-garden without upsetting him. As Wolsey was to be the 
opening part all the stage-men were put into slippers, and strict silence was 
enjoined “at the wings,” and indeed everywhere else. The order that not 
the least noise should offend the delicate organization of Wolsey had been 
rather obtrusively promulgated in the morning by the “ Star’s ” able assistants, 

Messrs. G. Everett and James Cathcart, two gentlemen who travelled with 

Mr. Kean, had been with him all through his Princess’s management, had 

accompanied him round the world, and knew his peculiarities and (in the 

event of indisposition) his parts. Everybody was enjoined to be dumb. The 
entire establishment was, as it were, muffled. But one bold spirit rebelled, 
and this was how the bold spirit conducted, or rather misconducted, himself. 

A day or so before the production of the play we found we were an actor short. 

The stage manager, Mr. Burkenshaw, one of those invaluable men of expe- 

rience who never know a difficulty, and who are (when they can be found) 

treasures to their lucky employers, went out and came back with the requisite 
article—an apparently dependable and certainly rather striking-looking 

“ Utility Gentleman.” He rehearsed a somewhat important part who had to 

give the Star Tragedian “cues.” Something, however, which I could never 

rightly discover, interfered during the rehearsal with that feeling of satis- 
faction Mr. Kean’s representatives should have experienced at the engage- 
ment of the recently-joined U.G. I did not pursue my inquiries, for there 
appeared to be a desire to veil an evident feeling of discomfort in mystery. 

Anxiety was a upon the faces of the two gentlemen who had oe 

intended (for Mr. Kean) the lengthy rehearsal, and my stage manager replied 

in grunts to my strong hints regarding the possibility of some coming 
annoyance. The evening came, and with it Wolsey. People walked about 
on tip-toe, and those who had nothing else to do were sneaking about mutter- 

ing “ Hush” in a weirdlike and threatening manner, a property man with a 

cold in his head was refused admittance, and a swing-door with a chronic 

creak had been nearly oiled off its hinges. All was going on quietly, very 
quietly. The audience was of that exclusive character calculated to “ rile” an 
excitable artist who wants his proper applause as much as a whale wants air. 

The audience appreciated the master of his art, who was playing Wolsey 

magnificently, but their fish-like imperturbability and solemn sense of their 

own importance depressed Charles Kean terribly, and, at the close of the 
play, he ventilated his views regarding the new theatre as compared with the 
old Theatre Royal in a manner that would not have delighted the Directors. 

The great scene came at length, where, if the Utility Gentleman had anything 

in him, now was the time to show it. Something, however, had put him out; 

at least one could only imagine so, for his behaviour was, to say the least, 
remarkable. He was silent. He with the rest of the establishment had been 
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so warned about not making the least noise, &c., that he went to the other 
extreme, and when his cues came stared but spoke not. The ever ready 
gentlemen who were on the stage at the time covered over the silence of their 
comrade, and the scene came to a conclusion. I will pass over Mr. Charles 
Kean’s remarks regarding things in general, and the Utility Gentleman in 
particular; suffice it to say that they were emphatic and to the point. 
Probably in the indignant glances of the prompter and the smothered 
remonstrances of the stage manager the Utility Gentleman read his doom. 
He took a mean but effective revenge upon his detractors. Waiting till a 
portion of the play where extreme quiet was absolutely essential, the Utility 
Gentleman (who had now donned his private costume) stamped heavily down 
the wooden stairs close to the first entrance of the stage in a thick pair of 
boots that I am still under an impression were clogs, and strode out at the 
stage door making all the noise possible, whilst the agonized attendants at 
the wings writhed at the interruption they were powerless to suppress, and 
the moribund Queen Katharine winced again. ‘“ J’ll talk to him when he 
comes back,” said the stage manager with a look of malignant meaning. 
“ Ah,” I replied, “ he never will come back.” ‘ But he must—he—he ~ in 


the farce!” gasped the stage manager. ‘ He won’t come back for all that,” 
I rejoined. And he never did. 


——-— }#{ ——_- 
Won by Head. 


BY H. B. FARNIE. 


O. Our business isn’t all thew and sinew. There’s Head init. (So 
remarked my friend, the Signor Tremplin, ex-champion vaulter.) 

It’s a mistake to suppose muscle does the whole trick. As a matter 

of fact, it don’t. For instance, when I found out the double sum- 
mersault—You didn’t know that was my find? Yes, it was; though 

of course another man claimed it too. Well, that was Head a good 

deal more than Body. You see, Sir, when once you've got up to a 

certain pitch in training for this sort of exercise, you’ve only got to 

¢ think the rest owt. When I was turning a single summersault one 
day, it suddenly occurred to me to turn another: and I did it, and 

that was the way the double was first done. It got to be so easy to me, that 
I could turn in the air exactly in my leap where I pleased—at the beginning, 
the middle, or the end. You don’t see, after all, what Head there was in 
that ? Wait abit; I’m coming to it. At the time I am speaking of, I was 
clown in a travelling circus, and considered as the champion vaulter and 
jumper. Indeed I was called so in the bills, and it meant money to my pro- 
prietor and to myself, that I should keep this title still up. Just then, Sir, 
what should come along but an opposition show with an opposition champion 
vaulter and leaper; and as ill Soak would have it, it wasn’t very long before 
the two circuses pitched in the same town. III luck, I say; for it got out 
mighty quick that my rival could do all I did, and something more. In fact, 
they said that in a running jump he could go a foot over me; but as this sort 
of leap wasn’t in either of the tenting programmes, I couldn't get at the 
rights of it. We soon did, however. It was too good a tip for the proprietor 
of the opposition show to miss, and sure enough he backed his man against 
me for a very heavy etake, which my master was obliged to cover. If he 
hadn't, business would have gone down to nothing. It was one of those gags 
that you can muzzle the public with so easy. Well; the match was arrarged, 
the posters sent out, ma everybody had something on it, from the sporting 
swells in the town, to our smallest stable-boy. It was to be a running jump, 
and both of us set to work to practise. Wasn't there excitement, that’s all ! 
It was like racers at their trial gallops. Lor’, bless you, Sir, there were 
touters squirming below our canvas all the time I was practising; and I 
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needn't say, the other man’s performance was ticked off too. After three 
days of this kind of work, you may fancy my feelings, Sir, when the boys 
told me it was all up. There wasn’t the ghost of a match in it; the other 
chap could go a foot over me, and no mistake. My proprietor cheered me 
up, I will say that for him; but he didn’t look happy. Well, 1 went at it 
again —morning, noon, and night ; went into extra severe training, and—didn’t 
gain an inch more ground. It came to the night before the match. Our 
performance was over: all who had hedged in our jot were comfortably 
asleep: those who hadn’t were out drinking, and I sa. alone in the big tent 
where I had gone for a last practice, under the smoky light of one naphtha 
lamp, swung from the pole. My proprietor wasn’t there. He was pretty 
deep in over the match, and was no doubt drowning that particular sorrow 
in the flowing bowl. 1t wasn’t very cheerful? No, Sir, it wasn’t. There 
are some questions as are not easy to answer. How to put a foot and 
a half on to a leap, when you've got every ounce out of your jumping power, 
is one of those. And when you remember that my living pretty well depended 
on the upshot, you can see, Sir, it was a particularly hard nut to crack. As 
I sat there on the barrier, a thought flashed across me, I might win, after all! 
(Kindly observe, Sir, that at this point Muscle is played out, and that Head 
begins to work in.) To put my new idea into execution wasn’t the work of 
five minutes. At the first trial, 1 was short of my ordinary form; at the 
second, I was, if anything, over it; at the third, I landed two feet over my 
longest jump, and consequently had the match in hand by at least twelve 
inches. Another half hour’s practice by myself, settled me in the notion 
that the match was over; and with a glance of pity at the sleeping unfortu- 
nates who had hedged their money, 1 too went to my sawdust. Next day 
the match came off, my proprietor and me (I having told him, as he was a 
good sort, of the dodge) improving the shining hour up to opening, by taking 
all the tens to one we could get. I pass over the crowds, the excitement, 
and the hopes and fears of the two shows. The other man led off, and I 
must say he jumped well, and up to his private trials. If limb could have 
won, he would. The shouts were deafening as he walked away. His master 
wrung him by the hand, and I should say almost proposed to raise his 
money. But knowing managers as I do, I am doubtful as to that. Mean- 
while I was ready. ‘There was a breathless silence, as the poet says. My 
wroprietor looked as encouragingly at me as a very white face and shaky 
frand could do. In the midst of this excitement, I went. A silence—a cry 
—then a roar—and a volley of hoorays, as the judge read out the measure- 
ments. I had landed four feet ahead! How did | manage it? By Head, 
Sir. I turned a summersault just before I landed, and threw nearly my 
height into the jump! Your health, Sir. 


A Tueatricat Dresser’s’ Criticism oN soME Eminent AmaTeurs.—Durin 
the performances by some distinguished amateurs in behalf of the salen 
Guild of Literature and Art, my dresser, named Parsons, was employed to 
superintend the costumes and the dressing of the various characters to be 
represented. Wishing to hear how they had acquitted themselves, the 
following dialogue took place :—“ Well, Parsons, how did the amateurs get 
on?” “ Never see such a set of muffs in my life.” “ What do you mean? 
Are you aware who and what the gentlemen were ?—great authors, artists, 
barristers, and others eminent in literature and science.” “I don’t care for 
that,” said Parsons. ‘They was all regular muffs.” “ What do you mean?” 
“Mean! why they couldn't button nothing.”—Jno. B. Buckstone. 


Tue SkatiInc Finpter.—Long before Skating Rinks came into fashion experiments 
were tried with wheel-skates. A gentleman named Merlin, living in Prince’s Street, 
Hanover Square, invented a pair of skates, and went with them to a masquerade at 
Carlisle House, Soho Square. Mr. Merlin was a violinist as well, and, joining the motley 
group with his fiddle under his arm, he skated down the ball-room in high glee. But, 
alas! he had not calculated his distance, and he went smash into a valuable mirror. 
Nobody could “ hold that mirror up to nature” afterwards, 
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Hrigbam Poung Aebind the Scenes. 


BY HOWARD PAUL. 


HE late Brigham Young was a great patron of the drama, and after 
his emigration to Salt Lake City, one of his earliest acts was to build 
a theatre; and a very commodious establishment it is, very nearly as 
large as Drury Lane, and in many respects as comfortable. When I 
visited Salt Lake City three years ago, the Prophet spent a portion 
oy of almost every evening at the theatre, and on one occasion a section 


} of his family accompanied him and filled three private boxes, and 
ex the boxes were by no means small ones either. How much space 
- his entire family would have occupied I had no means of ascertain- 
ing, but if half I heard of the veteran polygamist’s extended rela- 
tionships were true, | have no doubt that had he drummed up all his belongings 
in one way and another, and “ treated them to the play,” there would have 
been but few seats remaining to the general public. The manager of the 
theatre, who, by the way, had four wives, was married to two of Brigham’s 
daughters, and the grandson of the Prophet was the call-boy of the establish- 
ment. There is no aristocratic exclusiveness in Utah. The President, as 
Brigham was invariably called by the officials of the theatre, from the manager 
down to the ushers, frequently visited me behind the scenes, between the 
pieces. He would seat himself on a huge Saratoga trunk, in which I carried 
my wardrobe, and chat familiarly until the curtain “rang up” for the next 
piece. One night he entered my room carrying in his hand a well-worn bulgy- 
looking green umbrella of the genre that is associated with the immortal name 
of Mrs. Gamp. I was instantly impressed with the whimsical idea that this 
umbrella was admirably adapted for use in one of my impersonations, and 
having lost my regular “ property” umbrella in my journey westward, I 
opened fire on the famous pluralist by remarking :—* Mr. President, I suppose 
everybody who comes to Salt Lake City desires an interview?” “I grant 
thousands in the course of a year.” “ Well, Sir, your fame is world-wide, and 
mankind is a herv-worshipper. You remember what Carlyle says on that 
point. I confess I entertained a fierce desire to have a look at you myself.” 
“Ts that soP” “Yes,” I pursued. “And I’ve seen most of the great 
European celebrities of the last quarter of a century, including the Duke of 
Wellington, Thiers, Palmerston, Napoleon III., Beaconsfield—Disraeli, &c.” 
“Curiosity is a strong lever to move the public, and I think that feeling 
prompts a great many people to look me up,” quietly observed the President. 
‘And then I suppose you are a good deal worried by autograph-hunters and 
what I call ‘ photograph sharps.’ I remember Longfellow once telling me 
that if he were to respond to all the requests he had in this respect, he would 
spend a third of his income in photographs and postage stamps.” “I can 
quite believe it. People not only ask me for autographs and portraits, but 
women—they are the primest offenders—frequently request my biography and 
my detailed opinions of various forms of faith. Only yesterday a lady in San 
Francisco wrote me a long rambling letter, covering eight pages of paper, 
crossed and re-crossed, and resembling a Chinese puzzle, which my secretary 
could with difficulty unravel when he did get at the pith of it,—the lady 
desired to have my views on the barbarism of Oriental nations and the reli- 
gious practices of the Ancient Jews.” ‘A modest request, truly,” I said. 
“ And the newspaper men, especially the American ‘ interviewer’ of modern 
growth,— he’s a persistent penman—a sort of journalistic ferret.” ‘“ Those 
fellows stick at nothing ; what they do not know they invent,” said he with a 
tinge of bitterness in his tone. “ When a man comes to me from a newspaper 
I double lock my door and keep him on the other side. I’m down on that 
tribe. I’ve suffered more than enough by their fibs and misrepresentations.” 
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“ Now, Mr. President,” said T, “ I’m not going to solicit either your autograph 
or your picture, but I hasten to confess that I should prize a souvenir of our 
interview, and the more informal it is the more I should esteem it,” and I fixed 
my gaze stonily on his old green gingham. ‘ What would you like?” he 
inquired with an air of curiosity. “ Well, Sir, nothing so much as the umbrella 
you have in your hand at this moment.” The old Prophet laughed heartily 
f as he turned the battered old parapluie around and noted its threadbare 
aspect. ‘* What could you do with such an old wreck as this?” he inquired. 

“It will just suit one of my characters, to tell you the truth; but I’ve no idea 

of sending you home umbrellaless—suppose we ‘swop.’ There is mine.” And 

I handed him a smart-looking Sangster, with an ivory handle, richly carved, 

that 1 had brought from London. “Done! it’s a bargain,” and as we 

exchanged, he remarked, “ I must have had that old roof ten years ; it’s been 

all over Utah with me, and has kept my skin from many a wetting.” I 

thanked him very much for his ready and genial compliance to my request, 

and as he rose to retire to his box, he said with a twinkle of the eye—“ This 

barter reminds me of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ incident—new lamps for old ones 

~-but I fear my old umbrella will not bear as many rubs as the Aladdin lamp 

had. I’ve got the best of this bargain. But come and dine with me to- 

morrow at two, a simple dinner—will you? and then I'll cry quits.” I have 

the Prophet's umbrella to this very day. It is torn nearly to shreds; but by 

dint of gently binding up its dislocated ribs, carefully mending from time to 

Ph time its tattered covering, I manage to Utah-lise it in one of the most a 

tin of my impersonations—that of Mr. Movtpy Mytpew, a poor seedy, broken- 

{ ’ down man. i“ 
a f 


| | A Theatre in a Stable. ; 


i a 
| BY B. L. FARJEON. 


THEATRE ina stable! Yes, and a flourishing theatre, too, where 
the receipts were sometimes over 200/. a night; and this ina city 
containing certainly not more than 20,000 inhabitants. But then 
the place was wonderful ; and the people, having great opportuni- 
ties open to them, were as wonderful as the place. They supported 
three daily newspapers, the largest of which was the size of the 

Daily Telegraph—eight double-demy pages. A difficult task we 

i i found it to get sufficient news to fill its columns, but the advertisers 

: came up nobly, and some of the reporters were ingenious. 

The name of ‘the city was Dunedin, the most flourishing of all 
the cities in New Zealand. Gold had been discovered in the province of 
hit Otago, of which Dunedin is the capital, and thither flocked hordes of restless 

spirits, arfimated by the hope of making fortunes in a month—or less. I 
doubt if Dunedin, of Lesser Britain, could not have shown you sights as strange 

; as any you can see in London, of Greater Britain. All the trades of the world 
were represented in the little place, all the professions, all the grades of life 
and society, from an earl’s son to a chimney-sweep. I pledge myself to both 
the earl’s son and the chimney-sweep, for both of them did I know. The 
chimney-sweep once treated me to a bottle of champagne, and I, more than 
ly 


Sg ees 


once, treated the earl’s son to a glass of English beer. He didn’t have money 
enough to pay for it himself! As for jumps up the social ladder, they were 
numerous enough. I was acquainted with a Scotchman who paid just 5s. for 
his quarter-acre town allotment, and who sold it for just 40,000/.! Would 
you be satisfied with such a profit? Well, newspapers, fire brigades, 
volunteer regiments, benevolent institutions, prisons, hospitals, lunatic 
asylums, all being set going, do you think we could live without our theatre ? 
Not likely. But where should it be built ? Then, again, how long would it 
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take to build? It was not to be supposed we were going to wait a month for 
it. We wanted it as we wanted everything else—at once. There was no time 
for shilly-shallying, so at it we went. 

Attached to the Provincial Hotel, the bars of which were crowded day and 
night with crowds of eager adventurers, was a horse sale-yard, in the rear of 
which were stables for the horses. From early morn until sunset the 
auctioneer was pegging away in his box, knocking down horses—you know 
what I mean—to men about to start for the gold diggings. Such of the 
horses as were not sold, and others that arrived for the next day’s sale, were 
housed in the stables at the bottom of the yard, often with other four-footed 
creatures—sheep, oxen, and once or twice a donkey. It was here that it was 
decided to run up the Royal Princess’s Theatre, a being decided, the thing 
was done. You may contend that it was not a stable concern, for every even- 
ing the theatre was built, and every morning it was taken to pieces. The 
moment the auctioneer left his rostrum, and the unsold horses were trotted 
into their stalls—not theatre stalls, there were none; only boxes and pit—at 
that moment, then, a number of carpenters and builders made their appear- 
ance, with deal planks, and hammers, and nails, and screws, and a stage, and 
scenery, and flies, and boxes of props, and a green curtain, and every other 
necessary thing, and almost before you could cry “Jack Robinson!” the 
theatre was enclosed, the stage was fixed, the dressing-rooms were ready, the 
footlights were arranged, and future Garricks, and Robsons, and Siddons were 
pulling on their tights and painting their cheeks. Hark! There are the 
musicians tuning up, and you can hear the jolly laughter of the gold diggers 
as they scramble over the benches to the best seats. In less than no time 
boxes and pit are filled in every corner; the band has commenced the over- 
ture from the last popular opera, the theatre is ablaze with light, Jack is 
shouting to John, and Dick to Harry, the actors and actresses are walking 
about the veiled stage conning their parts, there is a pleasant buzz all over 
the house; the little bell rings, the music ceases, the buzz is hushed, the 
green curtain is drawn up, and the play is commenced, to the delight of the 
best humoured and most appreciative audience that ever assembled within a 
theatre’s walls. Such roars of laughter! Such clapping of hands! Such 
healthy enjoyment of good, bad, and indifferent acting! The actors were in 
their glory, as were also the people who paid their money. 

One night there were in the stalls outside the theatre a motley collection of 
animals—horses, sheep, oxen, donkeys, and goats. Also a number of fowls in 
coops, which a speculator intended to take to the gold diggings on the follow- 
ing morning. meo and Juliet was being played, and well played. The 
house was crammed, All engaged were on their mettle. The first act went 
off well. Then came the balcony scene— 


Romeo : Her eyes in heaven 
Would through the airy region stream so bright 
That birds would sing, and think it were not night. 

Voice without : Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Romeo : See how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 

Voice without: Ba-aa-aa-aa! 

Romeo: O that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek. 

Voice without: Hee-haw! 

JuuiEtT: Ah, me! 

Romeo : She speaks ! 
O speak again, bright angel. 

Voice without: Hee-haw! hee-haw! 

Romeo (aside): Choke that cursed ass! 

Voice without : Cock-a-doodle-doo / 

Romeo : And that fowl fiend ! 


Here donkeys, horses, sheep, fowls, and every other creature in the stables 
that had a voice joined in a chorus so loud and varied that the scene could not 
proceed, and the curtain was rung down amidst peals of convulsive laughter, 
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Such interruptions to the performance were not uncommon, and they some- 
times occurred at a critical moment—when the leading lady was going 
sentimentally mad, or the walking gentleman was on his knees making love, 
or the tragedian was sublimely invoking the gods. Then would the audience 
burst into merriment ; then would the tragedian scowl; then would the lead- 
ing lady cast up her hands in despair, as who should say, “ Gracious powers ! 
Have I descended so low?” But on treasury day she was by no means 
inclined to curse her stars because her lines had fallen in a stable. Good 
salaries were paid, and every person in the company could live and save. 
Then, were they not the gods and goddesses of the little city? Were they 
not féted, stared at, followed, courted, treated, dined, wined, cigared, because 
of the honour and glory attaching to their profession? They had little to 
grumble at. No sooner was the play over and the audience gone, than the 
army of carpenters and builders again made their appearance, and down came 
the Royal Princess’s Theatre. By one o'clock in the morning all traces of it 
were cleared away, and the sale-yard was ready for the next day’s auctioneer- 
ing. 

Among the company who played on the opening night were old Jack Dunn, 
the low comedian, who lately died in Melbourne, and G. F. Rowe’s two 
brothers, Tom and Sandford, good fellows both, and both gone to join other 
good fellows in the flies. I can recall many and many a happy night passed in 
that theatre ina stable, and the only creatures to whom it may not have been 
a delight were the animals whose slumbers the musicians were wont nightly 
to disturb. 





—— 
4 Aunaway Romeo. 





BY G. EDWARDS. 





IR, you are quite right. He was a good actor. He used to 
‘fetch ‘em’ and no mistake, and I was very sorry to lose him. 
Why, Lord bless you, Sir, he used to make the people cry like fun: 
handkerchiefs out all over the place, and sobs as sounded as if 
the owners of ’em would have burst if they hadn’t got rid of ’em. 
All the men admired him; all the women adored him; and I for 
one wasn't a bit surprised that she fell in love with him. How 
did I come to get hold of him? Well, Sir, he were a amatoor, he 
were, When he came to me, and that is the first letter I had from 
him.” And here Blinker, the manager of the Theatre Royal, 

Waddleton, with whom I was enjoying a chat and a cigar, handed me the 

folowing :— 

“ Sir,—I hope you will excuse the liberty I thus take in writing to you; but 

I have a strong desire to go on the stage, and have had fora considerable 

time. I think of nothing but the stage by day; and I dream of nothing but 

the stage by night. I have studied Shakspeare from the first line to his last, 
and Romeo fs the character in which I am convinced I could make a hit. 

My age is twenty-three. Iam tall, dark, wear only a moustache; my hair 

is thin, but long and inclined to curl; I part it on the side and brush it 

back. My eyes are bright and piercing. I measure twenty-four inches across 
the chest. I have a good voice; my style is theatrical, and I shave three 
times a week. Will you give me a trial, and thus earn the gratitude of 
“ Yours truly, 
“ PLANTAGENET FirzsMiTHE.” 
“That didn’t look very promising,’ I remarked, as I gave back the letter. 

“ Nobody but a born idiot would write like that.” 

“ Well,” said Blinker, “ that’s just what Ithought. But I remembered after- 
wards as how geniuses was said to be eccentric, and I thought as how perhaps 
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I'd caught one. Business at the time was terribly flat, and so T determined 
to see my young gentleman, and if there was anything in him to ‘ star’ him. 
You, Sir, know the result. You also know the romance. Miss Fitz is what's 
the matter now at my theatre.” 

With that gloomy joke, Blinker gulped down what was left of the brandy 
and water he had been sipping and bade me good night. Mine shall be the 
task to tell the little romantic story to which Blinker made vague allusion. 

Plantagenet Fitzsmithe had turned up a trump card for the managerial 
hand. He had not exaggerated the comeliness of his figure, the noble pro- 
portions of his chest, the melody of his voice, the length and curliness of his 
hair, the brightness of his eyes, nor the theatrical nature of what he called 
his style. Indeed, it must be said that Fitzsmithe had rather more than his 
fair share of conceit. But it must also be said that his belief in his own 
power to play Romeo had good foundation, and his representation of this 
part soon sufficed to attract every playgoer in the town. ‘The papers gushed 
about it, the public applauded it, and, as Blinker had stated, the women cried 
over it. 

Within a month of the commencement of his engagement Fitz had won for 
the theatre a “ bespeak” from the wealthy Benjamin Bungs, a retired dealer 
in beer, whose mansion was situate within a short distance of the town. Now 
it can hardly be necessary to tell my readers that a “ bespeak”’ confers the 
privilege of selecting the piece to be played. Benjamin Bungs and his family 
voted unanimously for Romeo and Juliet, and Fitzsmithe’s soul was fired for 
the occasion by a knowledge of the fact that the patrons of the theatre were 
not as a rule of the wealthy or fashionable order. Bungs Esquire’s party 


included, among others, his youngest daughter— a sweet maiden of seventeen 
summers, and heiress to immense property. Jemima was her name, and it 
was Jemima who secured in the private box allotted to the party that corner 
which was nearest to the stage. <As Fitz, standing at the wings, caught sight 
of her, a shaft from Cupid’s quiver went straight into his heart. He saw that 
her eyes had stolen some of heaven’s azure; that her teeth were pearls, that 


her mouth was a rosebud, that her hair was golden, and that her cheeks and 
her chin shared three of the daintiest little dimples he had ever gazed 
upon. 

"His words that night were addressed to Martha Stubbs, the lady who per- 
sonated Juliet; but his thoughts were with the angel in the private box. 
The tragedy being over, our Romeo was summoned to the footlights, amid 
what the local journals called “thunders of applause.” Would he take one 
more hurried glance in the direction of the adored one? Would he not! 
The temptation was too strong to be resisted. And then—ob, rapture! he 
found that her eyes looked deep into his; that— 


“ Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again,” 


and his heart leaped within him for joy as there fell at his feet from her hand 
the rose which he had seen at her breast—a floral sacrifice which was attri- 
buted to accident when reproval came from stern papa and watchful 
mamma. 

Upon this hint Fitz spoke—not then and there, but the next day when he 
saw her—all that his fancy painted her—tripping airily down the steps of the 
only library the town possessed. His offer to carry her books was accepted 
with a smile, which sent the blood of Fitz leaping through his veins. And then 
they walked together—for the maiden in her artlessness feared not the tittle- 
tattle of the gossips and the busybodies; and as for Fitz, he was up in the 
seventh heaven of delight, talking to an angel, and he forgot all about the 
world and its mischief-makers. He was adventurous enough ere her home 
was reached to speak of the warm interest she had inspired within him, and 
oh, joy unspeakable !—he at once found that interest was mutual. ‘Thus it 
will be seen that if Miss Jemima had plenty of “ cheek ” —damask cheek if 
you please—she was resolved that concealment, “like a worm in the bud,” 
should not prey on even a little bit of it. What so natural as that Fitz the 

Hl 
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very next day should be peeping into the garden of the Bungs’ mansion ? 
Certainly Fitz had that morning been the recipient of a very stern letter from 
the “ old man,” who had already been informed of the little adventure of the 
previous day. Fitz of course had read that 
“Only they 
Conquer love that run away.” 

But he did not want to conquer love, and he didn’t mean to run away. And 
so there, where the roses were nodding recognition to the breezes, and where 
the sweet-scented jessamine was filling the air with its fragrance, there, 
among the flowers which were only less beautiful than herself, he found Miss 
Jemima. A squeeze of hands and a whisper of eternal constancy were all 
that could be indulged in, for the sound of approaching footsteps caused Fitz 
to beat a hasty retreat. He went the next day, and the next, but no Jemima 
was to be seen. But presently a little sweet-scented note informed him that 
she was in captivity, and was prohibited from leaving the house, the epistle 
terminating with an appeal for rescue, with the expression of a resolve to run 
away, and with, as a matter of course, any number of declarations of undying 
affection. 

Now it is proverbial that love laughs at locksmiths, and Plantagenet Fitz- 
smithe was not the man to be “ done.” Consequently on a certain day, utilizing 
his knowledge of the art of “ making-up,” he presented himself at the door of 
Benjamin Bungs’ mansion in the character of a reverend white-chokered 
agent of the “Society for the Propagation of Double-Dutch among the 
Benighted Natives of the Uninhabited Islands.” To Bungs, to his wife, and 
to Miss Jemima he handed specimens of the language of the said Natives, the 
paper presented to the last-named, with an expressive wink of the left optic, 
bearing the mysterious sentence, 

“ME ETMEI NTH ELA NEWH ENTH ECLO CKSTR IK ESNI NE.” 


Long and anxiously did Miss Jemima pore over that paper. She had 
penetrated the disguise of her lover; for love is not half so blind as it is said 
to be. At last she solved the riddle—a task my readers may accomplish for 
themselves. Yes, she would meet him in the lane when the clock struck nine. 
In the meantime Fitzsmithe had been busy preparing love and liberty for his 
fair adored one. He had seen in one of the loca! papers an advertisement, 
running somewhat as follows : 

“ For Sale.—A strong, staunch, steady, sound, safe, snug, serviceable, strap- 
ping, supple, swift, smart, sightly, sprightly, spirited, sturdy, shining, sure- 
footed, sleek, smooth, well-skinned, well-sized, well-shaped, leather-coloured 
horse, of superlative symmetry, called Turpin; with small star; and swift, 
square-bodied, slender-shouldered, sharp-sighted, and steps stately; free 
from strain, sprain, spasms, spavin, stringhalt, staggers, strangles, surfeit, 
seams, swellings, scratches, squint, splint, shuffling, shambling,or symptoms 
of sickness of any sort. He is neither stiff-mouthed, shabby-coated, sinew- 
shrunk, spur-galled, saddle-backed, shell-toothed, surbated, short-winded, 
splay-footed, or shoulder-slipped ; and is sound in sword-point and stifle-joint ; 
has neither sick-spleen, sleeping-evil, sit-fast, straggle-tooth, sand-crack, nor 
shattered hoofs; nor is sour, sulky, stubborn, surly, or sullen; neither shy 
nor skittish, slow, sluggish, nor stupid; he never slips, strips, strays, stalks, 
starts, stops, shakes, snivels, snuffles, snorts, stumbles, and seldom sweats; 
has a showy switch tail and a safe set of shoes; can feed on stubs, straw, 
sedge-corn, or Scotch grass; can carry seventeen stone with special speed 
and stupendous strides. Price low.” 

A horse that won’t start and won’t stop must be a curious beast, thought 
Fitz; but the other recommendations, so numerous and emphatic, decided 
him, and “'Turpin” forthwith became his property. 

Exactly as the hour of nine was chiming from the bells of the church steeple 
which looked over pleasant, well-cared-for fields for miles around, our Romeo 

even while Friar Lawreuce expected him in his cell, and while Blinker’s 
audience wondered what had become of him—stood by Turpin’s head, and 
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eagerly awaited his Juliet. And presently she came; pale, trembling, and 
yetdetermined. It is not for me to tell the rapture of their meeting ; besides, 
I wasn’t there, and I am not supposed to know anything about the matter. 
He placed her before him on the saddle ; he sets spurs to his newly-acquired 
equine property; he found the “won't start” description altogether inaccu- 
rate: away they sped on the London road. (I would beg the reader to re- 
member that I am relating fact and not fiction, and to pardon me, therefore, 
the omission of those gushing descriptions of the country lanes, the hedge- 
rows, the fields, the waving corn, the trees murmuring in the wind, and all the 
rest of it which ought to come in here as “ padding,” after the manner of 
the story writers.) In due time the metropolis was reached ; the marvellous 
horse was sold in order to raise funds! “quiet lodgings’”’ were procured for 
the romantic young lady,and the runaway Romeo lost no time in making pre- 
parations for their marriage. Onthe very day prior to that fixed for this im- 
portant event, while Fitz and Jemima sat at dinner and discussed their pro- 
spects, there entered to them some very unromantic myrmidons of the law, 
who informed the latter that she would have to return to her mamma, and the 
former that he was “ wanted” for unlawful abduction. 

Now, Miss Jemima had a brave little heart, and as she produced the wed- 
ding-ring recently purchased, and submitted it to the gaze of her captor, she 
declared, with not a little emphasis, that no other than Fitz should place it on 
her finger. But neither her affirmations nor her protestations, her prayers nor 
her tears, availed, and, like the damsel in the song, “ Away she went.” Poor 
Fitz presently found himself in the presence of the “ powers that be.” He 
told his story with such embellishment of style as his professional ability 
enabled him to furnish, and it was evident that he made a deep impression 
upon the Court. And sothe case was adjourned, and when Fitz was again brought 
to the bar—the judges having in the meantime interviewed Miss Jemima 

the president remarked thaf, although he (Fitz) had done very wrong, 
there were many excuses to be made for him. He (the judge) was afraid 
that, as human nature was at present constituted, he should, under the cir- 
cumstances, have done precisely the same thing himself. Indeed, Fitz was to 
be rather complimented on his taste and congratulated on his luck. The learned 
brethren on the bench having concurred, Romeo was discharged, amid the 
applause of a crowded and sympathizing court. At once he sought his 
Juliet. He found her still true,—still determined, still confident that she 
would wear out the opposition of her parents. Again and again had she 
been heard to exclaim, “I shan’t marry anybody else, pa!” Her confidence 
was not misplaced. At length they gave consent—sulkily, of course—but 
that did not matter. And very soon afterwards Plantagenet Fitzsmithe and 
Jemima Bungs stood at the altar rails of a church, not far from Hanover 
Square, as man and wife. Fitz was by no means mercenary, and because he 
ran away with an heiress, and subsequently shared her fortune, let nobody 
say that he married her for her money. I happen to know to the contrary. 

Fitz abandoned the stage which he had promised to adorn, and I could tell 
you where the happy couple now reside, and how pleasantly they pass their 
time, and how the very mention of Romeo and Juliet will bring a heightened 
colour into the pretty wife’s cheeks; how many little ones cluster about her 
knees, and how Plantagenet Fitzsmithe still desis that delicious rosebud 


—now faded, but precious—which first told him of his little wife’s love ; witha 
few other particulars, which would lead you to identify the hero and heroine 
of my story. But then I won't. If you want corroboration of the facts I 
have set down, yon know where to find it. There is a parish register, and 
there are legal records; the Theatre Royal, Waddleton, is still open, and 
Blinker is still alive. With a little trouble you will be able to find out more 
than I have told you about my Runaway Romeo. 


A Forcrste Srramx.— Oh, do let me hear that strain again!” said a sentimental 
young lady to the gushing tenor. “Pray don’t risk it,” said his rival the basso, “for if 
you attempt that high ncte again, you will strain until you burst.” 
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Aichard the Fourth. 
BY CHARLES OSBORNE. 


REQUENTERS of Margate, in the thirties and forties of this cen- 

tury, will probably be able to call to mind a vocalist named 

\7y Knight, who used to entertain the visitors assembled at the Ba- 
zaars with that class of comic song in which the “spoken” 

CY parts formed a more important element than did the lyrical. 
Knight had been an actor ; indeed he was announced as of the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane, and occasionally accepted an engagement at the then shabby 
little Temple of Thespis, at which establishment he would at intervals put 
up his name for a benefit. His ambition had not always been bounded by 
the distinction to be enjoyed in the rendition of “ Bill’s Birthday,” “The Margate 
Hoy,” et hoe genus omne. He had had, in early life, aspirations in connexion 
with the histrionic art which, as far as I know, had never been realized, 
although I have heard him spoken of as a comedian of some merit. One 
of his youthful desires, in association with the stage, was that of becoming 
an actor of Shaksperian tragedy; Hamlet and Macbeth were his weakness, 
Richard and Othello a source of longing almost frenetic. A tale used to 
be circulated about him that, I believe, orginated from his own lips, in 
regard to the outcome of one of his attempts to “ pluck up drowned honour 
by the locks ”’—a result that certainly exhibited some éclat, although, I fear, 
honour must have worn a wig, for on this occasion it decidedly was not 
plucked up. Knight, at the time in question, was one of a company attached 
to a circuit which included a good part of Essex in its boundary, and in 
which some of the towns visited did not possess the advantage of a theatre. 
Hence occasionally the actors had the privilege of performing in a barn, 
as was the case when Knight made his bold attempt to secure glory by a 
coup d'état. For weeks and weeks had he vainly urged upon his manager the 
advisableness of giving him, Knight, a chance in Shakspeare. The manager 
was obdurate; he was of a class that never can see merit in actor or author 
in fact, in anything, until someone has discovered it for them. Directly 
Jones or Smith had made a success at Bath or York, he was sure of un- 
measured estimation from such managers as the one of whom I am speaking ; 
but until so happy an event for Jones or Smith had occurred, either of those 
gentlemen would have very considerably wasted his time in seeking to obtain 
from him any recognition of his talents. Such managers were an obstructive, 
dispiriting race, and I am very pleased that they have no imitators at the 
present time. A York success had been induced, by the temptation of 
what were considered in those days liberal terms, to join the company for 
the end of their season. During this engagement Richard III. was put up 
for one of the three evenings a week on which there was any performance. 
Knight had to double the parts of Buckingham and Richmond; in fact, I 
think he had to do Tressel and one or more small réles besides, and was ever- 
lastingly changing his costume to go on as somebody else, thoroughly tired 
out, while the Star got all the applause. What was still more exasperating 
to Knight was that the Duke of Gloster was his especial ambition ; the winter 
of his discontent had never been made glorious summer, by the indulgence 
of this particular whim : thus the task of helping another man to the applause 
for which he was for ever craving was a toil which he felt was too much for 
him. Every blow of the broad-sword combat at the end of the tragedy cut 
him to the heart; and, as he saw the vanquished Richard dying in spas- 
modic intervals upon the stage, an almost unconquerable desire seized upon 
him to throw himself down and utter gasp for gasp with the Star. Worse 
than this, the success had been so great that the manager announced the same 
bill for the following Wednesday, thus dooming the disappointed tragedian 
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to a second night’s torture. The Star was a pleasant, genial fellow, however, 
and while he could not help him in his anguish, he sought all means, that 
encouragement and kindly sympathy could command, to console him. In the 
off days he strolled about with him, taking rustic walks and dining in the 
wayside inns, at which the Star settled the bill with regal hospitality. On the 
Wednesday upon which he was again to “ run before the wind,” the Star was 
for once Knight’s guest, and was most hospitably entertained by that astute 
aspirant for histrionic fame. The evening came, and Knight was at the 
theatre—I beg pardon, the barn—earlier than usual, but ‘l'ressel’s trunks 
remained stiil folded in his own. The meagre band had played the overture, 
but Richard, so far from being sent before his time, seemed a good deal after 
it, and had not yet put in an appearance. The call-boy was sent off to the 
Star's lodgings, but he was not there, nor could his landlady give any account 
of him. ‘The people in front were growing impatient for the curtain to rise, 
the manager became nervous: there was at least fifteen pounds in the house, 
and besides the loss of that (bucolic minds were not over-accessible to reason) 
there might be adisturbance. Knight walked about, confronting the anxious 
manager at every step, thinking that he might remember the undeveloped 
Garrick whom he possessed in his stock company, but “ the governor ” seemed 
altogether to have forgotten him. The noise in front was increasing, and the 
manager's fears augmented in proportion; Knight, grown hopeful by the 
necessity and desperate from his ambition, suggested that he knew the words 
backwards, and was ready to supply the absent tragedian’s place. 

“But he has his dress locked up in his boxes,’ urged the manager, who 
was by no means sorry to snatch at any remedy for his present trouble. 
“ Besides, you have to go on as Tressel.” 

“| have the costume for Richard,” promptly replied Knight, “and I could 
conceal it with a long cloak for Tressel. If the King addressed his speech 
to the Lieutenant, | should have time to throw it off and make up my face 
for Richard. Henry can easily drag his lines, the audience will only think that 
it is a little more emotion.” 

It did not seem a very promising expedient, but there was not much else to 
be done. The trio in the orchestra performed a second overture, accompanied 
by the hisses of the audience. Knight dressed himself in the habiliments 
that he had long ago bought second-hand, and which he had begun to think 
would never be worn by him. The curtain rose, and in due time came the 
second scene, with Gloster’s soliloquy. In point of fact it was not strong, 
and the manager experienced some little misgiving as to his prudence in 
allowing the Star’s place to be thus supplied. It was “a dreadful lay,” but 
happily the ignorance of the audience came to the rescue. The public did 
not know that they were not listening to the bond fide tragedian, and there- 
fore accorded their applause as liberally to his substitute as they would have 
to himself. The act came satisfactorily.to a conclusion, and the manager 
began to think that really he might have saved a heavy salary if he had only 
announced Knight in sufficiently large letters, while that aspirant himself 
saw before him a glorious vista of future triumphs. Between the third and 
fourth acts he induced the new Richmond, who was lamentably uncertain 
about his words, the business, indeed about everything connected with the 
part, to retire by the back of the barn and go through the broad-sword combat 
in a field, by the light of a stable lantern and to the accompaniment of 
the violin, I say the violin of the orchestra. I think the exponent of Rich- 
mond was the son of a respectable saddler of Chelmsford or Golchester, with 
a smattering of Shakspeare, a fair supply of pocket-money, and an inex- 
haustible fund of good humour. Knight and he chopped away to their 
hearts’ content. It was just the sort of thing that the young Crummelses 
did years after, when Nicholas Nickleby first made their acquaintance, 
only that the manager’s sons used somewhat shorter weapons than 
historical correctness allowed in the representatives of the two royal 
antagonists. If practice did not make perfect, it decidedly caused considerable 
improvement, and Knight in the gush of his enthusiasm, which the ex- 
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citement of the combat had very much warmed up, was on the point of con- 
fiding to the young saddler the fact that he had left the rival Richard fast 
asleep in the lodging to which he had been invited by the hero of my 
story, and where he was then safely under lock and key, having fallen a 
victim to the treacherous hospitality of his ambitious host. Knight, how- 
ever, checked his tongue in time, and, returning to the stage, resolved to 
keep clear of all companionship until the end of the tragedy. After the 
fourth act there would be a long wait, on account of the setting of Richard’s 
tent in front of the field of Bosworth, with which the piece concludes, and 
the crook’d-back king, in search of solitude during this delay, hurried off to 
the stubble-covered ground behind the barn, where he walked about in a 
glow of exultation that made the time pass like lightning. But for all his 
ecstatic reflections, he began to think that the interval was really unreason- 
ably prolonged, and he asked himself with some little perturbation if it 
was possible that the call-boy had forgotten to warn him of the approach- 
ing commencement of the act. At that moment he heard the music 
that accompanied Richard's final entrance upon Bosworth field, and in 
confusion and bewilderment he rushed within doors, scarcely knowing what 
would be the result of his absence from the stage. As he hurried on he came 
across the offending youth, who stared at him with a wonder that was most 
certainly beyond the power of sound, although the box on the ear that the 
excited tragedian gave him ought to have made him find his voice. The next 
moment the mystery was explained, as the Star was heard roaring for a horse 
in tones that thrilled the audience, while it chilled Knight to the very bone. 
Doubtless the Star had roused himself from his slamber, and, having forced 
the lock that rendered him prisoner, had made all haste to the theatre, the 
result being that he was there and then snatching from Knight the grand 
climax of his triumph. As if a thousand hearts were swelling in his bosom, 
the baffled actor sprang upon the stage, to the intense wonder of the audience 
and the utter bewilderment of the young saddler. It was in vain that the Star 
dared Richmond to the combat, to no purpose did the other Richard exclaim, 
“ Of one or both of us the time is come.” Between duty and friendship the 
youthful Earl so halted that there was no getting him to move, and the 
hypocritical monarch had never told a greater lie in his life than when he 
spoke, or I should say they spoke, of Harry’s gallant bearing; indeed, at the 
most it was but forbearing, which resulted at last in the future King of 
England rushing away from Bosworth field altogether. Then occurred the 
strangest episode of this eventful performance, for Knight, having no one else 
to fight with, turned upon the other Richard, and, whether he would or not, 
gave his sword those very chops that should have fallen upon the absent 
Richmond's. In vain the manager shouted to Knight to come off ; as hopeless 
was the Star’s attempt to get out of the way. He was followed all round the 
stage with a determination that would not be baulked. The people cheered, 
laughed, hissed, and yelled; the musicians in their panic left off playing ; the 
actors gathered at the wings in amused amazement. At last the manager lost 
all self-control, and rushing from the wing made for the usurping usurper. 
Unluckily in his excitement he mistook his man, and knocked down the Star. 
Then the curtain descended. Mr. Knight did not repeat his performance of 
Richard, neither did he remain any longer a member of that company. I have 
no idea whether he ever tried his other ambition, Othello, but the nearest 
approach to sable emotion that I have heard from his lips was the nigger 
melody of “ Lubly Rosa,” which he used to sing at Ranelagh Gardens when 
I was a very little boy. 


Gacotna ResuKkep.—Mackiin objected very strongly to performers throwing in words 
of their own. Lee Lewis one morning at the rehearsal of Love a la Mode, in which he 
played Squire Groom, said something which he thought very smart. “ Hoy! hoy!” said 
Macklin, “What's that?” “Ob,” replied Lewis, ‘‘’tis only a little of my nonsense.” 
“ Ay,” answered Macklin, “ but I think my nonsense is rather better than yours, so keep 
to that if you please, Sir.” 
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atin Visit to the Olympic. 


BY JOSEPH KNIGHT. 


H HOW they hissed! In the course of a pretty long experience 
of public demonstrations I had heard nothing like it. he theatre 
seemed aflame with mocking faces, and the chorus of sibilations 
which arose from stalls, pit, and boxes was broken only by 
the still more stridentcat-calls from the gallery. 1 bowed my head 
before the storm, for I was the object of these unfriendly, not to 
say uncivil, demonstrations. My legs trembled beneath me, yet felt 
as if they were bound together with hoops ; my tongue clove to the 
roof of my mouth, and my words died away with a sound that was 
betwixt a gasp and a rattle. How it came about was thus. I had 

filled for a couple of years the post of dramatic critic to the Saturday Snarler, 
a journal whisk aimed at supporting the stage by proving that managers, 
dramatists, and actors knew nothing about their business. In that capacity I 
had visited the Olympic Theatre, and had seen the Moonstone. Not less 
struck by the presentation of somnambulism by the manager of that favourite 
house than by the theories as to its origin suggested by the dramatist, I went 
away from the theatre resolved to test the truth of the views so ably advo- 
cated. The temperance my adversaries failed to see in my criticism, they 
could not but own existed in my life. I never supped, champagne was strange 
to my lips except when I dined with others, and hot grog | had never tasted. 
Where could be found a fitter subject for the experiment ? I went accordingly 
into the Bettertor. Club and ordered myself a pork-chop and a pint-bottle of the 
not very exhilarating beverage sold as cheap champagne. After this I threw 
myself on a sofa, ordered a glass of hot whisky and water, and lighted a cigar 
about the size of a pump-handle, which was given me by Plantagenet De Vere, 
a young actor, whose success in social circles eclipsed that he had made 
upon the stage. We were all but alone in the room, and it was but natural 
we should converse. De Vere told me of his forthcoming benefit at the Empress 
Theatre, and how he was going to oa Romeo to the Juliet of Miss Three- 
Stars, the great tragedienne. As he had given me a cigar, which I already 
experienced was as strong as it was big, I could do nothing less than make him 
some return, This took the shape of advice, in my position the most valuable 
gift I had to bestow. I was, he it observed, a strong supporter of the realistic 
as opposed tothe conventional school of acting. “ Why,” said I to De Vere, 
“not bring the experience of your real life to bear upon your stage efforts ? 
Why not utter the speeches to Juliet in the manner in which you woo in real 
courtship? And why employ strained and artificial gestures in illustration of 
language which is that of real passion ?” I then enlarged on my favourite topic 
in phrases which I do not give, since I reserve them for my forthcoming work 
on the cause of the decadence of acting. At once a thought flashed into the 
mind of my companion. He urged me to act myself, and prove by illustration 
the truth of the theories I advocated so ably. After some hesitation, and 
assumption of modesty, I consented to assume the part that De Vere had 
undertaken and make, for his benefit—my first appearance on any stage: 
* Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma,” 

says Shakespeare. With me it was oblivion. Nothing further seemed to 
occur after I lay back upon the sofa, looking through the smoke at the re- 
ceding face of my companion, and the moment when I found myself on the 
stage prepared—no, not prepared—expected to speak to Juliet, who was in 
her balcony. Then the sense of my folly first broke upon me. Confident 
in my power and knowledge I had neglected rehearsals. I had not even 
learned the part. I had come upon the stage without knowing a word of 
my réle ; oak as I listened for the prompter to supply me with the cue, 
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the only sound I heard was the voice of Horsman, most amiable of stage- 
managers, who roared out at me, “Go on. Bless you, sir, goon. Why, in 
the name of heaven, don’t you go on?” I am not sure of the words, but 
they were not less emphatic than those I have used. Go on! How could 
L? In front of me I saw the stalls filled with those I had spent my life 
in teaching their art. There, in the very centre, sat Belmont, the great 
tragedian, whose method I had scouted, and over whose mannerisms I had 
made merry. There they were all: tragedians, comedians, actors of broad 
comedy, low comedy, polite comedy, burlesque, and farce. Even Jones, the 
most melodramatic of tragic actors, who had been reaping in Australia 
a harvest so golden—I had commenced to hope he would stop there— 
had come over expressly, as it seemed, to contemplate my failure. For me I 
did nothing, said nothing. The only thing that came into my mind was 
that there was an apothecary in Homeo and Juliet, and I found myself going 
over madly to myself a sort of task of my childhood, and saying thus, 
apothecary, pothecary, othecary, thecary, hecary, ecary, cary, ary, Ty, ¥- 
Things could not last like this. The storm commenced at length. <A voice 
from the gallery shouted out, “Whoa, Emma.” There was nothing appro- 
priate in the exclamation, yet it acted like magic as a signal for riot, and in a 
moment I was facing the spectacle [ have described. When the scene had lasted 
I know not how long—it seemed ages—the voice of Horsman was again heard, 
* Bless you there, let down the curtain.” I was saved. Instead of the curtain, 
however, the floor on which I stood was let down, and I sank with it out 
of sight of the howling, ribald crew. My descent was long, and ended in a 
shock. I looked around me to see where I was,and found myself alone in the 
Betterton; De Vere had gone, my half-finished cigar was extinct on the 
carpet, and the waiters were opening the windows and watering the plants as 
a signal that it was time for me to go also. Meditatively [ arose and left the 
club. I saw Romeo and Juliet, and De Vere was astonished at the mildness of 
my criticism. He attributed it tothe cigar he had given me. He was partly 
right. I am, however, quite of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s opinion with regard to 
hot suppers. 


a 
A Blase of Crivmph. 


BY J. W. JONES. 


HIS is the story told me by Wackstraw—Wackstraw of the 
Mugglethorpe Gazette—during the pantomime rehearsals in the 
enterprising town from which the paper took its name. “ J tried 
my hand at writing for the stage once,” said Wackstraw, apparently 
anxious to unburden hig mind, even though the subject was a 

xe — one. “I don’t think I shall do it again. You must 





Che" snow that 1 was on the Chronicle at Dullborough—Dullborough, a 
ene drowsy, old market-town in the Midlands. For three months in 
¥ every year the Dullborough Theatre, of which the enterprising 
Manager, Mr. Jorkins, was the proprietor, opened its doors, and 

then my happiness commenced. Almost every night during the season I 
might have been seen in the front row of the pit watching the works of 
various dramatists with a keenly critical eye, and at last, overcome by an all- 
absorbing desire to add to the dramatic literature of my country, I came to 
the conclusion that I would write a play myself, and get Mr. Jorkins to pro- 
duce it. I called on him one day and suggested this. He was a little stout 
man, with a very red face and a very bald head. When I proposed to him 
that I should write a piece, and he should read it, I thought some of the 
superabundant colour seemed to die out of his face; but this may have been 
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my fancy. Without saying a word he took me by the sleeve and led me from 
the stage-door upstairs to his room, and there, in a corner, he pointed toa 
heap of between fifty and a hundred manuscripts, all of which were covered an 
inch or two thick with dust. ‘There!’ he said. ‘Look there, young man. 
There are five-act tragedies in that heap suflicient to appal the stoutest heart ; 
there are comedies which, if played, would make those who saw them register 
a solemn vow never to enter a theatre again; there are farces which would 
bring tears to the eyes of any playgoer in the kingdom. Now I like your 
appearance, young man, and | shouldn't like to see you go astray; I should 
like to save you if | can, so take my advice and don’t write a play.’ ‘ But 
consider, Sir,’ I said, * 1 might be able to do something worth playing. Sup- 
pose now’ (I used my most persuasive tones) —‘ suppose | write a farce during 
the year and show it to you at the commencement of your next season ? 
Suppose we say a farce?’ Again the colour in his face appeared to grow less 
intense as he answered, ‘| have suffered much in that direction, but yes ’"— 
this with an air of resignation—* we'll say a farce.’ So I left the managerial 
presence and devoted myself to work. At length the farce was finished, and 
very funny | thought it. LI called it How's your Mother? which I thought a 
very taking title; and the humour of the thing consisted in this inquiry being 
constantly addressed to one Timothy Bloggs, who went about informing 
everybody he met that he ‘never had such an article as a maternal parent.’ 
Some wags play any number of practical jokes on him, such as making up an 
object to represent his mother’s ghost and displaying it at the window amidst 
blue fire, much to the terror of the said Bloggs, who falls into a chair, in the 
seat of which a needle has been carefully placed by the conspirators. These 
humorous incidents would, I thought, be certain to provoke screams of 
laughter, and | confidently awaited the favourable decision of Mr. Jorkins. 
‘he favourable decision came at length. Jorkins wrote to say ‘he would be 
happy to play the people out with it ; he thought it would answer this purpose 
admirably.’ So with much satisfaction | awaited the announcement of the 
first performance. One fine morning, going through the Dullborough streets, 
I found the Dullborough hoardings covered with flaming posters printed in 
red and orange. Little knots of people had already collected round them, and 
elbowing my way through one group I there saw my name and the title of 
my farce set forth in all the glory of large red letters. ‘'The whole to con- 
clude with, for the first time on any stage, a new and original farce entitled, 
How’s your Moruzer? by J. Wackstraw, Esq., of Dullborough.’ My heart 
was swelling with pride as I strode along towards the theatre, and when L 
saw myself Beier pr and heard the passers-by say under their breath ‘'lhat’s 
him!’ my felicity was complete. The play to be performed first that evening 
was ‘I'he Stranger, and my farce was to conclude the entertainment. When [ 
got to the stage-door I found Grimble, who was to play the Stranger and 
afterwards Septimus Fitzgibbins in How’s your Mother? leaning disconso- 
lately against the post. He was very blue about the chin and very bushy 
about the eyebrows; he had a black moustache, and there was a curious 
absence of expression in his face ; altogether he reminded me of that peculiarly 
vapid personage who used to figure in the old farce as * Charles — his friend.’ 
Grimble was to play my light-comedy part, so I thought it advisable to make 
friends with him, and we were soon in the Theatre Tavern imbibing deeply. 
Presently he said, ‘ I’m in for tragedy to-night—The Stranger. Do you happen 
to know anybody who has a pair of Hessian boots?’ ‘No, I replied. * What 
do you want Hessian boots for?’ Grimble smiled at me with quiet contempt, 
and said pityingly, ‘''he Stranger wouldn’t be the Stranger without the 
Hessian boots. It’s one of the traditions of the part. And ’—after fortifying 
himself with a draught from the pewter—‘ | should like to see the man, Sir, 
who would dare to go on for the Stranger without Hessian boots. He would 
be hissed off— hissed off, Sir, and serve him right.’ He buried his face in the 
pewter again in a kind of savage despair. Presently he gave vent to the 
sentiment that ‘the drama was going to the dogs.’ ‘ Do you think so?’ I 
usked modestly, thinking of my farce all the time, but not daring to approach 
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the subject. ‘Think so!’ he retorted, eyeing me from the crown of my hat 
to the soles of my shoes, and then up again from the soles of my shoes to the 
crown of my hat. ‘Think so! Why, there’s a thing we play to night—’ 
* How's your Mother ?’ I inquired eagerly. ‘Yes, 1 believe that is the title.’ 
‘Is it bad?’ ‘Bad? It’s an insult to intelligent men and women to ask 
them to play in such a thing; but I must get back to the theatre, I'm called 
for 11.30.’ 1 followed Grimble into the theatre, and watched the rehearsal 
through, but did not then disclose myself as the author of the farce he had so 
strongly condemned. ‘This outspoken criticism formed only a very small 
portion of the suffering I was doomed to undergo that day. In the evening 
The Stranger duly wound its morbid and gloomy length along. When it was 
over I heaved a sigh, and turned to look at the house. Two-thirds of the 
audience had departed, but I thought to myself, ‘ of course they will come 
back ; they would not miss the farce.’ But they did not come back, and they 
did miss the farce. With a beating heart I watched the rising of the curtain, 
and for the first time heard a line of my own publicly spoken. But what was 
my horror to find that there wasn’t a laugh all the way through. Could it 
be the fault of my dialogue? No. It was the thickheadedness of the Dull- 
borough people. In solemn silence the performance proceeded, and only 
once—when the ghost of Blogg’s hypothetical mother appeared at the window 
amidst the blue fire—was there anything approaching a snigger. Before the 
curtain fell there were only six people in the pit, and they were yawning 
furiously ; and when these six martyrs left, the theatre was locked up for the 
night, and I retired to my lodgings in no pleasant frame of mind. I was 
sitting by the fire thinking with some bitterness over the events of the day, 
when I heard an unusual commotion in the street. At first there was an 
opening and shutting of doors and a murmur of voices, then a loud cry of 
‘Fire!’ and then the clatter of the local fire-engine over the stones. I rushed 
to the window, looked out, and saw the theatre completely enveloped in flames. 
The Dullborough Theatre was an old wooden building, and when the fire 
once obtained a hold it was useless to think of saving it. In less than two 
hours from the first outbreak the place had disappeared altogether, and only 
a few smouldering heaps of rubbish remained. It was a touching sight next 
morning to watch the members of the dramatic company and the musicians 
going over the ruins to see if any portion of their personal effects remained. 
The trombone-player found a fragment of twisted brass about an inch and 
a-half long, all that appeared to be left of his instrument. The drummer 
gazed sadly on the spot where his drums had been, and various other members 
of the staff were raking over the débris. I came across Grimble fishing out a 
half-burnt Hessian boot—he.had borrowed a pair somewhere I suppose—and 
I asked him whether anything was known as to the cause of the fire. ‘ Yes,’ 
he replied, ‘in lighting the blue fire for your farce ’—I shivered—‘ the man 
dropped the match against one of the wings. And now see what your farce 
has done for me. Iam aruined man, Sir. Everything I had in the world is 
gone, including these boots.’ He waved the boot in alarming proximity to my 
head, and I retreated. I then went up to the house of Jorkins, the manager. 
I found that gentleman in utter despair, and when I entered he was throwing 
things about the room as a relief to his feelings. When he caught sight of 
me he cried, ‘ Ha! do you dare to let me see your face again ?’ I replied, *‘ lL had 
done nothing that I was aware of.’ ‘Nothing!’ he yelled. ‘Do you call 
burning down my theatre nothing? Do you know that I am ruined—that I 
am not insured for a penny?’ I said, ‘I do not see how my farce could 
burn down your theatre; but perhaps the sparks of wit ‘Sparks 
of ’ roared the manager. I did not stay to hear exactly what 
the words were, but I believe they were neither complimentary to me per- 
sonally nor to my abilities as an author. I hurried down the stairs pre- 
cipitately, and as E Accel I felt something whiz past my head; but I did 
not stop to retaliate or even to see what the missile was. I believe I 
shall never write another farce; but if I do I am certain I shall never use 
blue fire.” 
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Che Shakespeareans, 


BY AN OLD ACTRESS. 


GOOD many years since there existed an Amateur Theatrical 

Society called the Shakespeareans. The locality of their little 

theatre was at the top of ‘Tottenham-court-road in a green field, 

© shut out from the great thoroughfare by heavy swing gates. The 
building was erected by Mr. Davie Grove, one of the Managers of 

\E? the Society, and afterwards a popular actor of old feeble men. He 
27, was Stage Manager and Prompter of the Haymarket under the 
Lesseeship of Winston and Colman; at the Surrey under Elliston, 

and filled the same office to Mr. Arnold at the Lyceum. This 

Society fostered the talents of many of our most popular actors, 

who were then but youths, pleasing themselves by acting and almost invariably 
displeasing their parents and guardians by their love of the stage. ‘The 
Shakespeareans boasted of such names as Charles Mathews the elder, 
Charles Young, the celebrated tragedian, Ben Wrench, the light comedian, 
Lovegrove, Lancaster, Faulkner, Manager of the Theatres Sunderland, Shields, 
Scarborough, afterwards York, and the grandfather of the popular Marie 
Wilton. The principal female members comprised Mrs. Nicol, so celebrated 
at Edinburgh for twenty years in Mrs. Glover's line of character, Mrs. Lich- 
field, a fine tragic actress of Covent Garden, whose husband was the editor of 
the Monthly Mission and other literary works. ‘There were likewise a Miss 
Mullins and Lady Perrot, a sketch of whose career, “ stranger than fiction,” 
will be afterwards related. The Shakespearean Society became at length so 
celebrated that the Patentees of the Winter Theatres endeavoured to suppress 
it, but did not succeed in gaining their object. Matthew Gregory Lewis, 
called Monk Lewis from his popular but very indelicate romance of ‘'he 
Monk, having had a great run with his play, 7’he Castle Spectre, published the 
tragedy of Alphonso before producing it at Covent Garden. The Shakes- 
pearean Society, taking advantage of this circumstance, cave the first repre- 
sentation before it was acted in public. Most of the actors of Covent Garden 
Theatre were present to witness the effect: the tragedy was commendably 
acted, and its success was genuine. ‘The professional part of the audience 
were both surprised and pleased, and frequently applauded the efforts of the 
amateurs. Four nights after its performance by the Shakespeareans, the 
tragedy was produced at Covent Garden. Whilst Lewis was directing the 
last rehearsal there was some inaccuracy ; the author exclaimed in a tone of 
great vexation and excitement, “ I'll be hanged if the Shakespeareans will not 
play the piece better than yourselves.” ‘This anecdote was related by one of the 
actors of Covent Garden to a member of the Society, and was frequently and 
proudly referred to by them. An anecdote relative to Mathews’ early essays 
in the drama may be interesting to those who are too young to have seen the 
father of the present popular light comedian. The Society had got up the 
musical farce of The /’rize, with Charles Mathews as Lenitine. In preparing 
the appliances it was discovered that the cabinet from which Lenitine hind to 
emerge had been forgotten; the lateness of the discovery rendered it impossible 
to make one in due time, and one of the subscribers, an undertaker, offered to 
lend a coffin shell as a substitute: the undertaker’s name was Biss. In their 
dilemma the amateurs gladly availed themselves of this offer. ‘The shell was 
painted and daubed all over with Indian characters; its natural form was dis- 
guised as much as possible, and at night it passed for a tolerably respectable 
Indian cabmet. Mathews, who was proverbially a nervous man, for some 
time strenuously refused to conceal himself within it, but at length his dis- 
inclination to spoil the effect, and a wish to appear to the best advantage 
before a numerous audience, induced him to overcome his repugnance. One 
of the members noted for his ready wit remarked, ‘“ Never mind, Mathews, it 
is the Last thing you will ever go into. You will not be long hutching; you 
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will soon break your SHELL, and come forth with a claw” (éclaf), He was 
shut up in the coffin shell, and emerged in proper time, as the wit had observed, 
with éclat, the audience never suspecting for what purpose the cabinet had 
been originally constructed, nor dia they consider it a very DEADLY lively 
affair, as they evinced by their loud laughter and hearty applause. The 
coffin shell was of course placed in an erect position, but Mathews refused-to 
repeat the part until a proper cabinet was constructed. He subsequently 
declared that while within the shell he trembled so violently he could scarcely 
maintain his equilibrium, and for upwards of a month suffered severely from 
a nervous attack. Inasketch of a few of the members of this once celebrated 
Society the ladies who formed a part of it must not be omitted. The rank of 
one entitles her to precedence: this was Lady Perrot, the widow of a Baronet, 
a Dowager without a dowery, a “ bit of quality tumbled into decay.” This poor 
lady lived amidst the direst poverty, but continually boasted and gloried in 
her high birth and family connexions. Her son, Sir Edward, and her beautiful 
daughter then resided with her in meanly-furnished apartments. The son 
afterwards obtained a commission in the army, and the daughter ultimately 
adopted the stage as a profession, and acted in the provinces under the name 
of Miss FitzHenry. Lady Perrot always spoke of her son as the “ Baronet,” 
and was keenly alive to the dignity of his birth. One of the young female 
members had recently married a person of some property, although devoid of 
rank. She told this young lady that she confessed her “ marriage was a great 
relief to her mind, as she began to fear that the Baronet’s friendship might 
ripen into a warmer sentiment; and I confess, my dear girl, that this would 
have caused me great pain and uneasiness. I really was afraid he would bring 
home Lady Perrot tome!” This poor young man possessed but few graces 
of person to recommend himself to the other sex. He had a handsome face 
and luxuriant hair, but was bandy-legged, and stood in his stockings about four 
feet five, and amongst the Shakespeareans was designated the “ Bandy-legged 
Baronet.” Shortly after the marriage of this young lady she passed an even- 
ing with Lady Perrot, and was much amused by her eccentricities and pride. 
‘he ostentatious manner in which she despatched “Sir Edward” with a 
basket to procure some oysters for supper would have become an Empress. 
The motive for the particular detail of this visit is not to state or deride the 
misfortunes of this really true-hearted lady, but to detail an adventure which 
occurred on that evening, in which a remarkable public character was con- 
cerned. In the course of their conversation Lady Perrot gave a singular 
account of a fellow-lodger, whom she designated as the “ Mysterious Female.” 
This mysterious person quitted her room but once in the week, and then 
merely to procure provisions. She had lived in the house for many years, 
yet few persons had heard her voice, none had seen her face. When she 
made her appearance she was always thickly veiled, and it was impossible to 
say if she were old or young, handsome or ugly. She paid her rent ina 
singular manner. Every Monday morning by twelve o'clock precisely she 
placed the money on a table outside her door, and her landlady, by a mutual 
understanding, was expected to deposit a receipt there within five minutes of 
that time, but was never allowed upon any pretence to enter the room. This 
extraordinary narrative naturally excited the curiosity of the visitor, and her 
desire to see and know the name of this mysterious female was intense. This 
desire was soon gratified by an alarming and unexpected accident. Their 
conversation was Coonunted toy loud shrieks, which proceeded from the lower 
part of the house. They rushed downstairs, and saw the landlady’s little 
daughter enveloped in flames! In another instant the poor child was caught 
in the arms of the mysterious lady, wrapped in her thick cloak, and the flames 
extinguished. She had rushed from her room on the first alarm, and divested 
of her veil appeared before them. She endeavoured to soothe the little 
sufferer, and rendered her every kind of assistance. Suddenly, as she turned 
round, Lady Perrot exclaimed, “ Mrs. Hunter! Can it be possible!” “ Yes, 
Iam ioliedl Mrs. Hunter,” was the reply ; “and I am only surprised that you 
can recognise in the miserable and ugly old woman before you the once 
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admired and petted beauty. I have caused a report of my death to be cir- 
culated. I was once the ‘ glass of fashion and the mould of form,’ and I could 
not endure to be seen when age had destroyed my beauty.” She finished her 
sentence by exclaiming passionately as she departed from the room, “ No, L 
cannot and will not behold my miserable and altered features in a looking- 
glass!” This was the once beautiful Mrs. Hunter of the Metropolitan 
Theatres, the Lady Jane Grey and Juliet of the last century. The regret 
she expressed at the approach of age and its consequent encroachment on her 
beauty was extremely painful to witness. Her portrait may still be seen in 
the old editions of the New English Theatre. Shortly after this memorable 
scene Lady Perrot announced that Mrs. Hunter had suddenly quitted her 
lodging, and had disappeared no one knew whither. 


— #-— 
Che Humour of the South. 


BY E. A. SOTHERN. 


URING a somewhat extensive and varied experience among men, T 
cannot recall a more agreeable occasion than a breakfast party, 
recently given, at which were present a number of the ex-otlicers 
of the late Confederate army. 

It was but natural that in such a company there should bea 
fund of reminiscence and anecdote; and | was not disappointed 
when, on the removal of the cloth, the conversation turned upon 
the subject of the struggle, and there followed a procession of 
good things, which presented in a new light the characteristics of 
the Southern soldier and illustrated the poetry, pathos, and humour 

of life in the Southern camp. 

“Let us hear something cheerful,” said Major O’C., the jolly son of an 
Irishman, and an admirable mimic of the phraseology of his race, albeit himself 
a native of Alabama. 

“ All right,” responded the company ; “ give us that story of your country- 
man and the boots.” 

“Well, you see,” said the Major, “I was going over the field after the second 
battle of Manassas, in search of a missing friend, when, just before emerging 
from a clump of bushes, I heard the voice of a man apparently in conver- 
sation with another. Peering through the leaves, 1 was astonished to see a 
fellow named Pat Woods, a rollicking Irishman, belonging to the lst Virginia 
Regiment, standing in front of a dead soldier, who had on a fine pair of 
boots, then worth about sixty dollars a pair, and a desirable prize to anyone. 
Pat was looking at the corpse, and indulging in an apostrophe somewhat 
after this style :— 

“*Begorra, me frind, y’ere the finest looking gintleman I’ve sane this 
mony a day, and it’s sorry I am to say you on yer back in this indacent 
place. It’s a man of taste that ye are too, for ye ve got on as purthy a pair 
of boots as were ever danced in at an Irish shindy, and it’s meself that would 
like to have them. Do ye minda small thrade? As the lawyers say, a fair 
exchange is no robbery, and bad luck to the man that wad take them without 
yer consint. Now, I'll give yer my brogans, out of which me tin toes are 
staring at the sky, as naked as the day they was born, an ye shall give me 
thim boots ? Do ye say yis,mefrind? Doye say no? Are ye spuacheless 
intirely ? Thin nod, or tip me a wink wid wan eye; but if ye don’t do wan of 
thim two things mighty quick, I'll take thim boots onyhow.’ With that Pat 
stooped down, pulled the boots from the feet of the dead man, and gravel 
tied his own worn-out brogans in their place. Then, with a genuine Irish 
xhrug, he exclaimed, ‘ Bedad, I think I have the best of the bargain this time, 
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for I can tell you this, that if them ould brogans don’t last ye any betther than 
they did me coomin from Orange Coort House, sure by the time ye git to 
purgatory ye'll be the worst barefooted man in the whole Confiderate army 
do ye mind that ?’ 

“When the story was subsequently repeated to Pat in camp, by one of my 
men, he indignantly exclaimed, * Jt’s a lie; it’s wurrus than a lie; it’s a big 
lie, and bad luck to the likes of ye for thrying to rob a man of his ka-rackter. 
Sure it’s just such avil-minded persons as ye are that would crack nuts for a 
blind cripple and throw him the shells !’” 

“I remember,” said Capt. L., “that the boys were not very fond of those 
who shirked service— the bomb-proofs.’ One day a finely dressed young 
fellow rode up to the train from which my command was debarking. As soon 
as the man saw him they surrounded the victim like a swarm of bees, and in 
an instant the air was alive with the chorus, ‘ Here’s yer mule!’ Everybody 
pretended to recognise him as an old acquaintance, and it was, ‘ How air you, 
Sam; how d’ye do, Mr, Smith;’ and they seemed so glad to see him, that 
they nearly shook him off his horse. They criticised his age, dress, occu- 
pation, political opinions, and fired off whole vollies of questions—* Whar 
did he buy his biled shirt and store clothes? Was he married? and ef so, 
how much? Did he grease his har with pork fat?’ During this time—the 
poor fellow looking as wild as if he had been entrapped by a tribe of Comanches 
—a tall, cadaverous Georgian kept slowly going round him, as if criticising 
every point, until at last, the survey complete, he exclaimed, ‘ Wall, stranger, 
was you raised in these parts, or did you come out ‘ar a drove, fur I'll be 
durned ef sich a peert-lookin crittur oughtn’t to be hired out as a substitute 
for a first-class skeer-crow.’ 

“Smith couldn't stand the guying any longer, and digging spurs into the 
horse, broke through the crowd, followed, as long as he could be seen, by 
the yells of the fun-loving boys. 

“ Did you ever see them ‘go’ for a fat citizen?” continued the narrator. 
“ Ah, that’s side-splitting. It were better for the gentleman with the abdom- 
inal rotundity never to have been born. One would say, ‘ Pore feller, aint he 
swelled powerful!’ Another would sympathetically inquire, ‘Does it hurt 
you much, Mister?’ ‘Hurt! what hurt, sir?’ ‘* Why toting yer rations 
round with yer.’ A third would ask, ‘ Does yer sleep altogether, sir, or kinder 
take yerself to pieces, so as to lie around loose?’ By this time the stout 
party would be very red, and in a state of profuse perspiration, but he might 
as well attack a porcupine, as attempt to answer back. The only recourse was 
to ‘git,’ or as the boys say, ‘ light out.’ ” 

“Speaking of that,” said Major O’C., “reminds me that on one occasion, 
while Hood’s Texans were passing through a town in Maryland, an enor- 
mously stout cavalryman, standing by the roadside, was astonished at being 
suddenly surrounded by a group of men shouting in a most excited manner, 
‘We've found him! We've found him!’ ‘Found who?’ exclaimed the 
captain, elbowing his way through the crowd. ‘Found that durned butter- 
milk ranger who swallowed our bass drum!’ 

“The mention of Hood’s Texans also recalls the circumstance that as we 
were marching through Middleburg, the troops were inclined to straggle. 
The Colonel ordered me back to correct the line, but as I gave the order to 
‘Close up—close up!’ conceive my astonishment when a little twelve-year 
girl, standing on the sidewalk, lifted her petticoats to her knees and inno- 
cently exclaimed, ‘Is that high enough, Mister?’ I rode on.” 

General Evans, now dead, told me that at the battle of Kinston a company 
of raw militia were posted in rather an exposed place to prevent the enemy 
from crossing a stream, but they were met by a severe fire, and, unable to 
stand the pressure, gave way. Heat once took steps to stop the disorder ; and, 
seizing one of the fugitives, demanded— 

“ What are you running away for? Ain't you ashamed of yourself, sir ?” 

“ Why, Gineral, them fellers over thar are shootin’ bullets at us, and some 
of ‘em come rite peerst my head—rite peerst.” 
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“Well, why didn’t you shoot back, sir ? 
a baby!” 

“ Wall—I—wish—I—was ababy. Oh, I wish 
I wouldn’t have been conscripted !” 

Up to this time Colonel J , an old planter, had sat at the table and quietly 
enjoyed the jokes related by his companions. To draw him out, | inquired 
whether more or less of this unctuous humour of army life was not also deve- 
loped among the negroes. 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, “abundantly. In fact they said as many good things 
as anybody, if not more. I recall but two or three incidents, however, at this 
moment. One of them is this :—During the shelling of a camp near York- 
town, a servant named Jupiter, who was an arrant coward, started off at full 
speed for a safe place in the rear. On the way he was halted by one of his 
associates, Caesar, who inquired : 

“*Whar yer gwine, Jupiter ?’ 

“* Gwine ter git out de way ob dem bungs.’ 

“*Das a sign you is a wicked nigger, Jupe. Ef you was a good Chrisyun 
like me you nebber be skeer about dem shell. You tind out dat ole Massa up 
yonder am pinting ebery one ob ’em,’ 

“*Da’ mebbe so, but yer can’t fool dis chile wid no religion now. Hear dat ? 
Dars too much powder in dem tings for de Lord to meddle wid ‘um much. 
An dem Minnie bullets too. Dey come along troo de air, saying, “ Whar is 
yer? Whar is yer? Whish—zip—zip ;” and till I gets clean out’r range, fore 
hebben, Cesar, I wouldn't say, “ Yere I is,” for the besest tater patch on de 
ground. I’se a fourteen hundred dollar nigger, and I’se gwine to git out 
de way.’ 

“You are probably not aware, Mr, Sothern,” continued the Colonel, “ that 
our coloured people have a great fancy for the language of their superiors ; 
and their endeavours to imitate this are often amusing. 
point. 
some hay that was lying loose around the camp. He promised to do so, but 
imagine the surprise of the quartermaster when, shortly afterwards, he saw 
the darkey mounted on the Colonel's favourite horse, and prancing up and 
down near the brigade band, which was then playing. The quartermaster 
hailed him, and, pointing to the hay which remained untouched, asked for an 
explanation. The darkey drew himself proudly up on the horse, and giving a 
‘salute’ in his best style, said, with all gravity, ‘ De fac ob de matter am dat 
the hay question hab ben postponed. De Kurnel hab require me to excise his 
horse "mong de music to familiarise him wid de tunes.’ ” 

“TI can present you,” said Major O’C., “with a description given at a 
camp-fire near my tent, of the manner in which one of his men, an Irishman, 
vaptured a Yankee, at Bull Run. He was telling the story to some of his 
messmates :— 

“<The way of it was this. Ye see, gintlemen—heaven forgive me for callin such 
spalpanes out uv yer names—the old Major come gallopin down on his chisnut 
mare, waving his illigant sword, that was like a scythe-blade, and yelled to us 
to come on and charge the enemy. Begorra, he scramed so loud, it was to 
Washington I thought we were goin all the way, without stoppin at all, at all 
on the road, not even for a dhrap of water. Sure enough the old fellow went 
into the shtrame, and I after him, just like a duck. But whin I got to the 
middle I looked round, and bad luck to the wan of yez near me. I was 
alone intirely, sure. Just as I was thinkin whether to turn back to yez all or 
to kape goin on, abig Yankee, who was wan of me own countrymen—may the 
Lord forgive him—livelled his musket at me and fired. Says I, “Is it to me 
ye’'re thrying to commit murther on?” Says he, “ Yis, yer thafe of the 
wurruld; come out o’ that.” Says I, “ Ye’re no gintleman; put that in 
your dirthy mouth,” and I aimed shtrait betwane his eyes, but the decavin 
baste of a gun didn’t touch a hair of his head that I missed. “ Bedad,” says 
I to meself, “ but I'll take ye a prisoner onyhow ;” and with that I put meself 
across the shtrame, and looking mighty fierce at him, says I, “ Surrender, yer 


You're scared—you're crying like 


I—was a gal baby, and then 


Here is a case in 
A friend of mine had a cook, who was instructed one day to clear up 
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divil, or I'll blow yer brains out.” The fun ef it was, that in me charge I for- 
got to lood me gun at all, at all; and the bloody-minded thafe must have 
known it, for he made at me with his bay’net pint. Faith, but wasn’t I scared, 
As he was comin’ down the hill, laping siveral fate at a time, says I to 
meself, “ Pat, me boy, mind yer eye; now's your time to kape wide awake, or 
the daylight will be shining through yer valuable person.” But bad luck to 
the dhrilling, sure its meself forgot to come to the charge. So | seized my 
gun by the middle, jist as ye wad Lould a good old-fashioned blackthorn shil- 
laleh in ascrifmmage, and balanced myself for him. ‘ Come on, ye blackguard,” 
ses I, lookin mighty fierce ; and | twirled the musket round me head until me 
fingers ached ; but may the saints forgive me if I knew how to git that bay’net 
int out o’ the way. But, wad ye belave it, jist as I was getting wake in the 
Sees. and shaking down the back, a root took tie toe of the spalpane, an’ he 
wint sprawlin’ on the turf, lookin as purthy a letter X as ye iver signed to yer 
names. Bedad I had me foot on his nick before a pig could grunt; and, 
ses I, “ Will ye surrender now?’ ‘That I will,” says he, very politely. 
“ Will ye take a dhrink ?” “ What have ye got ?” ses I. “ Whishkey,” says he. 
“You're me friend,” says 1; and thin we dhrank to ould Ireland. <A betther 
dhrap of the rale shtuff, or a dacenter feller than he was after that, ye niver saw 
in all your life. 

“* His name it was Mike Flynn, and he liked the Confids so well that 
he didn’t want to go back; so he shtayed. The next thing I heard of my 
pris’ner, he was in a fix wid a docther at the hospital. The docther had a 
dirthy patient; and, with his high-flown language, he towld Mike to take 
the sick man down to the meandering shtrame, and lave him in the aqueous 
current ; maning all the time that he was just to take him down to the river 
and wash him. 

*** Mike tuk the man down, but he come back widout the sign of him. 

“«* Where's the patient ?” says the docther. 

“*« Sure, he’s in the river, sir,” says Mike. 

“«* Tn the river ?” 

“«« Vis sir. Your honor towld me to take him down and lave him in the 
aqueous current, and, bedad, I’ve lift him, sir.”’” 

And so ended one of the most charming table-talks to which I have ever 
been a party. By the kindness of a friend I have been enabled to preserve the 
most valuable utterances of the occasion ; and although as written they convey 
no idea of the lively and frequently laughable style of narrative, they certainly 
will beinteresting to others as representing, ina measure, “* The Humour of the 
South.” , 


During one of Quick’s provincial excursions the coach was stopped by a Lighwayman. 
His fellow-traveller. » taciturn old gentleman, was fast locked in the arms of Morpheus, 
when a gruff voice demanded, “ Your money!” Quick assumed the dialect and manner 
of a raw country lad, and replied, with stupid astonishment, “ Mooney, zur? Uncle there 
(pointing to the old gentleman) pays for I, twrnpikes an’ ail!” The highwayman, cursing 
his stupidity, woke the sleeper with a slip on the face; and (in classical phrase) fairly 
cleaned him out, leaving Quick in the quiet possession of the receipts of a bumper, which 
(but for his bappy ingenuity) had, instead of the consols, been condemned to be 
reduced. Upon another occasion, when the stage in which be travellec was overturned, 
and his life placed in considerable jeopardy, to a friend who anxiously inquired after 
his well-being, he replied, it was lucky for him that he was uot both the quick and 
the dead. 


Tue wonderful faculty which Garrick possessed of changing his facial expression and 
looking entirely that of another person, induced him to practise a hoax upon the patience 
and temper of Gainsborough. Mr. A. Wallace, the intimate friend of both painter and 
player, engaged Garrick to sit for a half-length portrait of himself, which Gainsborough 
engaged to paint in bis best style. Garrick attended at the painter’s studio for more than 
sixteen separate mornings; and at Jast found that Gainsborough began to despair of suc- 
cess ; for, by pure accident, he discovered that the actor, every time his head was viewed 
by the painter, had imperceptibly wrought a new expression on the visage, which on 
discovering the painter flew into a rage, and tumbled the canvas and painting materials 
behind the fire, observing, “‘ Who can be expected to paint a fellow that wears upon his 
Promethean phiz everybody's features but his own? ’ 
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__ PANCREATIC szzzzz.a.20° 
EMULSION 
vase oseasss. CONSUMPTION 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, Ncw Bond-street, and to be had of all Chemists. 


i R In Cigarettes and all 
: forms, for Smoking 
AND 


and Inhalation. 





CHRONIC KRONCHITIS, 


DATURA TATULA 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, and to be had of all Chemists. 





Se 





VALUABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. | 
ESTABLISHED 1835. , 


BY THE USE OF THESE PILLS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS, 


MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES h 


Have been effected ; ae 
Numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE! ea 
The numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, 7 
CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS, also in RHEUMATISM, ih 
ULCERS, SOLES, and all SKIN DISEASES, are suflicient to prove the great De 
value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being A DIRECT PURIFIER 
OF THE BLOOD and other fluids of the human body. 
Many persons have found them of great service both in preventing and relieving 
‘EA-SICKNESS ; and, in warm climates, they are very beneficial in all Bilious 
Jomplaints, 





Sold in boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 14d., and 28 9d, by G. Wuesrton & Son, 3, Crane 
ourt, Fleet Street, London ; and by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at Home and 
Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 

I 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR SOAP. 





: 
: i ; “SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS” 
i" | S USED BY EVERY FAMILY-OF DIs. 
i TINCTION IN THE CIVILISED 
ik WORLD. 
) Tt IS THE MOST HEALTH-PRESERV. 
ING ADJUNCT TO THE TOILET 
; EVER DISCOVERED. 
' Acknowledged and recommended by all the 
' leading Medical Journals and the highest autho. 
rities in the Medical Profession.—Vide Testi- 
monials, 
* - is, the only true antiseptic soap,”— 
British Medical Journal. 
“s * our hands it has been most effective in 
skin diseases.” —TZ'he Lancet. 


ieee 


a ? unfailing remedy for unpleasant emana- 
f tions from the person.”’—Medical Times, 





Invented and Introduced by the Sole Proprietors, 
W.V. WRIGHT & CO., Londen. 
ge egy stage Tablet of the genuine 
J Soap bears the impress, “SAPO CAR. 
BONIS DETERGENS.” 


: 


Proprietors of the Coal-Tar Pill, “PILULA CARBONTS DETERGENS,” and 
SOLUTION OF COAL-TAR—* LIQUOR CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Particulars of which are enclosed in each Tablet of Soap. 


; COSTUMES. 
MONS. AND MME. ALIAS, 
THE RENOWNED FRENCH COSTUMIERS, 
20, Bedford-street, 








— 
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; I Strand, London. 
F sai : = 
1h YOUNG'S 
iin) . 
th ARNICATED CORN AND BUNION PLASTERS, 
ee The best ever invented for giving immediate ease, and removing those painful excrescences, 

b | Price 6d. and Is. per box. May be procured of any Chemist. Observe the Trade Mark— 

| “ HY ”—without which none are genuine. Be sure and ask for YOUNG'S. 

Hi ; = " XY ae 4 P _ 
ie GEO. REES, 

i y SPORTING AND HUNTING PICTURES. 

Hy BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED. BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED. 
awe Set (4) Fox-Hunts, Leices- 
He TRO, ai Peete 

i ii ROSEBERY, Set (4) Fox-Hunts, 26 by 

Pika 20—Herring ............ 21. 

ti CHAMANT, Set (4) Aylesbury Steeple- 
if i chasing—Alken,- 24 by 

a PETRARCH, coer oe ee oactacil 2s. 

ii Hunting Recollections — 

# Si 6 (6 sik or woe D08, 

5 Size 36 by 24. fm 10., Qualifications (6) 25°. 

rt < . lunting Difficulties (6)- 

a 15s. each. AMO scone B58 

The Great Match betwee! 

wenty Derby Winner Galopin and a 

33 Sent for 10 Guineas. Bet (4) Fox Hunts, in oi 

i | Colour, 22 by 13 _... lis. 

{ i Catalogue, Three Stamps. Gunman. 23 by 18... 10s. 

me 41, 42, 48, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 

i 
i 
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ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


| 
JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


Steel Pens. 


BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Every Packet bears the , 
Jac simile ~ “AD 
Signature, cwTJ le ALAZE, 


DOGS OF ALL AGES AND BREEDS ARE SUBJECT TO WORMS. 


Syurroms: Unhealthy appearance of cout, hair looking dead and not lying smoothly, 
condition bad although appetite good, spirits dull, nose hot and dry, and breath offensive. One 


~~ NALDIRE’S POWDER 


Removes worms within an hour, at the same time giving tone to the stomach, and producing 
first-rate condition. 





“ Rutwas, Bata, NortH WALES, September 21st, 1874. 
“I gave a NALDIRE’S POWDER to a colley on Saturday last, and in ten minutes he 
evacuated a tapeworm thirty yards two feet in length. I consider the Powder effectual. 
“RR. J. Luoyp Price.” 


NALDIRE’S POWDERS are sold in Packets, price 2s., 3s. 6d., 5s., by all Chemists, and on 
receipt of stamps by BARCLAY and SONS, 95, Farringdon-street, London. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


THE GOOD OLD ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Established over Fifty Years. 


KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


For upwards of half a century KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS have been esteemed as the 
best remedy for the prevention and cure of disease. Their use frequently renders the doctor 


unnecessary. 

Acting on the blood, they purify it from all humours, rendering the life-giving fluid healthy in 
its action, and consequently restoring and establishing the health of the invalid. 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines throughout the World, at 1s. 1}d., 


2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. : 3 
I 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 





WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, ETC. 


ERSONS of any age, however bad 
their writing, may, in Eicut Lessons, 
acquire permanently an elegant and flowing 
style of PENMANSHIP, adapted either to 
professional pursuits or private correspondence, 
ARITHMETIC ona method requiring only 
one-third the time usually requisite. 

BOOK-KEEPING by Double Entry, as 
practised in the Government, Banking, and 
Merchants’ Offices; Shorthand, &c. — For 

— Terms, &c., applv to Mr. SM ARS, at the In. 
stitution, at the first Private Door in Swallow-street, Quadrant, Regent-street (removed from 
No. 5, Piceadiiy). 

“A practical, scientific, and really philosophic method.”— Colonial Review. “Under Mr, 
SMART, penmanship has been reduced to a science.” — Polytechnic Journal. “A ready 
and elegant style of penmanship.” —Post Magazine. ‘* Calculated to work miracles in pen- 
manship.”"— The Era,-——* A correct and improved method of instruction.” — Magazine of 
Seience.——“ Mr. SMART has great tact in instructing and improving his pupils,”"— 
London Mes cantile Journal——* Founded on philosophical principles.” —School of Arts, 
——" We advise al] bad writers to apply to Mr. SMAR V."— Evening Star. 

*," Caution.—No connection with any parties teaching in the Provinces or elsewhere 
pssuming the Name, copying the Advertisements, &e.,of Mr. Wittiam Satarr, whose sole 


address is 
978, QUADRANT, REGENT-STREET. 
N.B.— Agent to the West of England Fire and Life Insurance Company. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED, 4862, 
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16, OXFORD-STREET. 
“LTTWLIS-AU01XO “9 


BAILEY’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS 
for VARICOSE VEINS. Made of the softest materials in Silk and Cotton, free from 
eny irritation. Prices 6s. 6d., 10s. Gd., 14s. 6d., 17s. 6d. 
LADIES’ BELTS. 
BAILEY’S PATENT .ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


Vide Lancet, April, 7, 1877.— The greatest improvement ever effected; cannot shift or 
ruck up,” 
Prices—Silk, 45s,; Co:ton, 35s.; Second Quality, 52s. 
BAILEY’S IMPROVED TRUSSES AND INSTRUMENTS 
for Spinal and other Detormities. ‘ 


W.H. Bailey and Son, 16, Oxford-street, London. | 


WLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE, 




















THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


JOHN WHITEHOUSE, 
PRACTICAL OPTICIAN, 


& COVENTRY STREET 


—s 


Spectacles made on scientific principles, fitting the face with accuracy and comfort, anl 
enabling the wearer to use them without the pain and fatigue caused by ordinary glasses indis- 
criminately sold (frequently causing irreparable injury to the sight). Spectacles for the pulpit, 
sketching, music, &c., made expressly for the distance required. 


Elastic Steel Spectacles, for weak or short sights... see ef .. from 
Ditto Ditto with best Brazilian Pebbles 
Improved Self-holding double k ye Glasses... kp 
Ditto ditto with best Frazilian Pebbles 
Solid Gold Spectacles and Hand Glasses... a Mia ee ox ag 
Single Glasses to hold in the Eye ss 6 i ai oak oe 0 
WHITEHOUSE’S CELEBRATED OPERA AND FIELD GLASSES. 
SUPERIOR QUALITY AND MODERATE PRICE. 
Powerful Pocket Opera Glasses in Cases... 
Binocular Opera and Race Glass, with ling Cases a 
Handsome Ivory and Pearl Opera Glasses, Suitable for Wedding Presents. 


ONLY ADDRESS- 
JOHN WHITEHOUSE, 8, Coventry St., Haymarket, W. 
Post Office Orders to be made Payable at the Haymarket Office. 


Catalogue with instructions for suiting the sight forwarded on application. 


WILLING AND CO,, 
Advertising Cuntractors 
For all London and Country Railway and 
Street Stations, Out and Inside Omnibuse3, and 
in Railway Carriages, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
INDESTRUCTIBLE ENAMELLED IRON TABLETS, both 
ornamental and plain, now in use by H. M. Government, the 
General Post Office, Railway Companies, and the Metropolitan 
Police for Cab Numbers, Stage, Hackney Carriage, and Desti- 
nation Plates; also by Vestries of various Parishes in the 

United Kingdom for Street Names, &c. 


CONTRACTORS FOR RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS, 
366, Gray's Inn Road, 
70, St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON. 








of Magicians, Conjurers, Phantoms, Trans- 
formations, Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, 
Clairvoyants, Apparitions, Optical Delusions, 


&e. 
THE LIVES OF THE CONJURERS 
By Tuomas Frost. 1 vol. crown 8vo., 

“ He deserves the credit of accomplishing 
his purpose successfully."—Pall Mal 
Gazette. 

Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, the Astleys, Ducrows 
(okes, Battys, Henglers, Sangers, &c. 

' CIRCUS LIFE AND CIRCUS CELE 

y BRITIES. By Tuomas Frost. 1 vol 

crown 5vo. 


| 
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can, indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunda; 
Times. 

Origin of Fairs, the Bearded Woman, the Flyin; 
Man, a Female Hercules, the Fire-eater 
Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 

THE OLD SHOWMAN AND THI 
OLD LONDON FAIR*. 
Frost. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

“One of the most amusing books of th 
season. ’—Guardian, 
“We have tothank him for a most agree 


ESE 


information. All who are 
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—The Era, 


A Novelette. By War 


ene ee 


1 vol. crown 8vo., profusely illustrated. 





EIGHTH EDITION NOW READY. 
STORY. 
MacKay. 


SOLOMON ISAACS: a 
Story. 





q for 1877. 
Bf! «Solomon Isaacs’ should be the very 
oe first annual asked for at one’s bookseller’s.’ 
a —Brighton Guardian. 


TINSLEYS’ 


“A more interesting and amusing recor’ 


By Tuomas 


able volume, full of chatty and pleasant 
interested in 
theatrical matters should read it at once.” 


Sporting Novel by the Author of “ 0. V. H.,’&c. 
A HUNT CUP,;; or, Loyalty before all. 
BRaDWoopD, 
Author of “O. V. H.,” “Ensemble,” &c. 


MR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS 
Price One Shilling, with Illustrations by Walter 


Christmas 
By B. L. Fargeon, Author of 
“ Blade-o’-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and 
Kisses,” “ An Island Pear!,” “ Shadows on 
the Snow,” &c., forming the CHRISTMAS 
Nt MBER of TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


AMUSING, ENTERTAINING, AND INSTRUCTIVE. 





Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous Stories | Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 


Mitre ; Coleridge and Charles Lamb at the 
Salutation; Swift, Addison, Dryden, and 
Garrick at Button’s. 

TAVERN ANECDOTES AND SAY. 
INGS, including the Origin of Signs, and 
Reminiscences connected with Taverns, 
Coffee-houses, Clubs, &c. Edited by 
Cuaries HinDLeY. With many quaint 
Tilustrations. 


“Mr. Hindley has brought together in 
this entertaining volume a mass of curious 
facts which are well worth studying, 
giving, as many of them do, reliable illus. 
trations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.”— 
Tublic Opinion. 

By the Author of “ A Pair of Blue Eyes.” 
UNDER THEGREEN WOOD TREE: 
a Rural Painting of the Dutch School, 


By the Author of “ Far from the Madding 
Crowd,” &c. 1 vol., profusely illustrated. 


A Tale of the French Reformation. 


CASQUE AND COWL: a Tale of the 
French Reformation. By the Author of 
“Homeless and Friendless,” &c. 1 vol, 
with Frontispiece and Vignette. 

“ There is no lack of stirring incident,”— 
Morning Post. 


A Tale of the Present Day. 


KATE ELDER: a Tale of the Present 
Day. By .Maxwett JERDAN. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 

THE NEW SIXPENNY HUMOROUS 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
MIRTH. Edited by Henry J. Byroy, 
the Author of “Our Boys,” “ Married in 

Haste,” “ Cyril’s Success,” &c. 

No. 2 for DECEMBER is NOW READY st 
every Bookseller’s and Railway Stall in the 
United Kingdom. 

The World says :—* We welcome with 
extra warmth the new periodical * Mirth, 
conducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. 
H. J. Byron.” 


‘MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Entirely devoted to light and entertsining Literature, 


eminently suited for Family Reading. 
The wearied man of business and the tired student can take up “ TinsLEy’s,” 


and find genuine recreation. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 



































THE FOUR MASONIC PUBLICATIONS. 


THE FREEMASON, 
WEEKLY, 24. ANNUALLY, 10s, 64. 





THE MASONIC MAGAZINE, 
MONTHLY, (fd. ANNUALLY, 7s. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN AND MASONIC 
RECORD, 
QUARTERLY, 1s. ANNUALLY, 4s. 4d. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN MASONIC 
POCKET BOOK, 


POST FREE, 2s. 2d. ANNUALLY, 2s. 


THE ABOVE FOUR WORKS SENT POST FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND, IRELAND, OR 
SCOTLAND FOR TWELVE MONTHS, FOR TWENTY-FOUR SHILLINGS. 


Avpress—PUBLISHER, 198, Fierr Srreet, Lonpon. 


Ready this day, New anp Revisep Epirton, greatly Enlarged, with 53 Diagrams 
on Stecl, and upwards of 100 Wood Engravings, royal 8vo., handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, 15s. 


THE BILLIARD BOOK. 


By Captain CRAWLEY, Author of the “ Handy-Book of Games for Gentlemen,” &c., 
and WILLIAM COOK, Ex-Champion. 

In addition to all the Rules of all the Games there are Diagrams of the 
Principal Strokes made by Cook, the most scientific of our English players. Bits 
of Advice to Amateurs upon all the intricacies of the game, and, what has never 
before been attempted, a Bibliography of Billiards, from the earliest to the 
present time. The work also contains Lists of the principal Billiard Rooms, the 
principal Billiard Table Makers, and the principal Clubs. 


“Our literature contains no more handsome or complete book on this favourite 
game.” —A theneum. 


“The best book on Billiards.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“As perfect as work can be.”—Sporting Times. 


LONDON : 


WARD, LOCK, & CO., Warwick House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
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: Se ckee SHED : 820 
J. M. TAYLOR’S 
SODA WATER, LEMONADE, 


BRIGHTON SELTZER, 
POTASS, MAGNESIA, 


AND 


MINERAL WATERS SF EVERY BESCRIPTION. 














Are highly recommended by the Trade and Medical Faculty for their 
Purity and excellence of Manufacture. 
J. M. T.'.s GINGER BEER, warranted to keep Twelve Months, is allowed 
to be equal to any in the trade, 


Shipping and Country ‘Orders promptly attended to. 
PRICE LISTS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION TO THE 
PROPRIETOR, 

T. A. TAYLOR, 


100, NEW CHURCH ROAD, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 





T. A. Taytor gladly embraces the opportunity of thanking his friends 
for their long continued patronage, and respectfully solicits the favour of 
their recommendation. 

Norr.—In compliance with the wishes of many customers, the proprietor 
has commenced filling the half bottles of Soda and Seltzer, prices for 
which will be sent on application. Having had many complaints of an 
insufficient supply of goods by the travellers, he has made arrangements 
for all orders sent direct to the factory to be executed as soon as possible 
by special vans, and will be pleased to supply post cards to any customer 
who may require them for that purpose. 

New and Commodious Premises have been erected, which will afford 
increased facilities for a ready supply. 

N.B. In consequence of the fall in the Manufacturer’s price, the charge for | 
Bottles is reduced to One Shilling per dozen all round—Stone and Glass, | 
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ICENSED VICTUALLERS’ ASYLUM, Asytum-roap, Otp Kent-roap, 


LJ consists of Ove Hunprep and Seventy Separate Houses, Chapel, Chaplain’s Residence, Board and Court 
Room, Library &c., Erecied upon Six Acres of Freehold Land, and necessitates an expenditure of £7,500 per 
annum. 





Instituted 1827. Incorporated 1842. 
Patron—His Royai HIGHNESS the PRINCE OF WALES. 












f 

! 

Present Weekly Payments to Inmates are—to Couples, 13s. 6d.; Widows or Widowers, 9s.; Members of the 4 
Incorporated Society of Licensed Victualiers, 1s. 6d. extra: in addition to Coals, Medicine, Medical Attendance, &c, 7 cae 
Chairman—Mr. WILLIAM ROLLS, “ Coach and Horses,” Conduit-street, Bond-street, W. ta 
Secretary—ALFRED L L. ANNETT, 67, Fleet-street, E.C. ‘ 


cecaieceetas Seaeed seein “ph 
[BOOS FOSATED SOCIETY OF LICENSED VICTUALLERS, iy 
No, 127, FLEET STREET, E.C. Sy 





scene SPEED eS 


Established 8th February, 1794. Incorporated May 3, 1836. ° + 
Entrance Fee ...cscccscesssesccssessseesescsssscccereveces §=10 108. " +e 
This Society has now been nearly 84 years in existence, during which period nearly 18,700 Licensed BN it 
Victuallers have become Members. The present number of Members is about 3,3u0. ita 4 
It has expended more than a Quarter of a Million sterling in weekly allowances, upwards of ONE HUNDRED ; om 
AND THREE POUNDSs per week being now distributed amongst 293 Members, Ras 


Members of the Society, after being in business three years from the date of Membership, if overtaken by 
distressed circumstances, accompanied by sickness or bodily infirmity, are entitled, upon application to the 
Governor and Committee, and without the necessity of election by the general body of ‘Members, to participate in 
the benefits of the Society. 


Every Child, under Twelve years of age, of a Member dying distressed is entitled to 2s. per week, and upon 
the decease of both parents to 4s. per week. 

Members are required to take the “* MORNING ADVERTISER” while in business as Licensed Victuallers. 
One Shilling per annum may be paid in lieu of so doing while out of business. 

In arecent Keport of the Society it is stated that 48 persons, then deceased, who had paid entrance fees of only 
One Guinea each, had received in the aggregate upwards of £18,500, or more than £383 each. 


Ma. THOMAS ‘BARTLETT, Goarnar. WLAN ‘SMALLEY, Secretary. 








| “LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ SCHOOL, ee 
; KENNINGTON LANE, LAMBETH, 8.E. Y 
Instituted 1903. Enfranchised 1857. Bi 


Patroness—THE QUEEN. 























Gentleman’s Life Subscription ..,....ccsccsrcsessscresserseseerereevere £10 108, 4 Votes. 


: Lady’s Life Subscription .. ccccccre 5 58. 8 9 
For every additional Subscription ‘of Five Guineas | up to "Forty 

SRI. 20. cne comin consacqnnttnssccnsscensanecocncconcecuscessosecocgnsences So 

For Subscriptions amounting in the a to Fifty Guineas 20 


} Annual Subscription .......0.reccersersersserersersssserscesesesssesceseerere Sl 1s, 


A Life Subscription of Ten Guineas may be paid by instalments extending over three years, 
From the establishment of the Institution up to the present time 2,039 children have been received. 
Children are eligible for admission between the ages of 7 and 12. Boys remain in the School until 14, and 
Girls until 15 yeare of age. 
Members of the Incorporated Society, after having belonged to it for two years, contributing £5 5s. to the 
School, render their children eligible to be nominated as candidates for election. 


The neglect of Members to contribute to the School has deprived many children of its benefits. The subscrip- 
tion may be paid by either parent. 

Licensed Victuallers, not being Members of the Society, on payment of Ten Guineas, either at one time or by 
instalments within three years, upon completing the subscription, and the lapse of two years after payment of 
the first instalment, are entitled to the like privileges. 

The annual expenditure for the School exceeds £6,500, 

The next Election of Children will take place at the School House, Kennington-lane, on Tuesday, the 12th of 


= we —_ The number to be admitted wi.! be duly announced. No applications will be received after the 31st 
of Decembe 


Mr. THOMAS BARTLETT, Governor. WILLIAM SMALLEY, po mae, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-TWO_ YEARS.) + 
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- WATLINGS 4 
ref PIMLICO PIC-NIC PIES, 


Supplied to Hotel, Railway, Theatre, and Music Hall Refreshment Bars daily. 
Orders by Post receive prompt attention. 


Address—STEAM PIC-NIC PIE WORKS, 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE-ROAD, 
LONDON, 8.W, 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


“ ALWAYS GOOD ALIKE.” (PHE following TESTIMONIALS are 
from our American Branch Manufactory at 
Palmer, Mass. They speak tor themselves : 
**20, State-street, Boston, June 21. 





*Genth men—I have carefully analysed snd 
examined DR. RIDGE’S FOUD tor lufauts aud 
| i: Valids This is a hiehly nu'ritions food, ot 
, Pleasant flav. ur, easily digested, and eutirely 
free from acidity orany objectionable inpredients 
It is perf.« tly safe. especially ad» pted for young 
} children, i: Valids, and other-, aud I consider it 
superior to any article of this hind iu use. 

“8, Dana HAYES. Sto te Assayer and 
Cherm st, Massachusetts,” 


‘* Portland, Me.. Feb. 23. 
* Gentlemen—I have ured DR. RIDGE’S FOOD 
for sever. 1 months, and believe it to be superior 


to anything of the kind in the market. Its chief 
CAN BE USED WITH OR advautage over similar preparations is its palata- 
WITHOUT MILK. bility.—Very respectfully yours, 


** GEO. F. FRENCH, M.D.” 


DR. RIDGE AND CO., ROYAL FOOD MILLS, KINGSLAND, LONDON. 


EFFERVESCING ASTRINGENT 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


“Unlike the generality of Voice Lozenges they are free 
from any irritant stimulant.” 


“The most ingenious method ever invented of bringing drugs in contact with the throat.” 
In Bottles 1s.; by Post, ls. 2d. 


WILLIAM T. COOPER, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
26, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





TO THE PROFESSION. 
WITHERS’ S 
OWN-MADE BRUSHES AND COMBS FOR TRAVELLING, 


Are the most convenient and the best that can be made, but bearing only one profit are very 
moderate in price. They.are suitable for hard wear and for any climate. Also goods especially 
adapted for presents, being not only elegant and novel, but of sterling quality. Immense stocks 
of Brushes and Combs of all descriptions. 


LOWEST CASH PRICES ONLY. 
Withers, 36, Tottenham Court-road, 


32, Blackman-street, Borough, and 
276, High Holborn. 


JAMES SHELDON, 


126, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Fine-Art Publisher, Print-seller, and Stationer. 


A Large Collection of Sporting Engravings, after the most Eminent Artists,— 
Herring, Alken, Hall, &c., &c.,—Hunting, Coaching, and Racing Illustrations. 
Melton Mowbray Hunting Scraps, Quorn Hunts, &c., &c. Derby, Newmarket, 
and Punchestown Races. Steeplechases, dc. FRITH’S PHOTOGRAPHS. 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


ESTABLISHED 18837. 
PRICE 5d, 

THE ERA is the acknowledged Organ of the Theatrical and Music Hall Professions in Great 
Britain, America, and Australia, finding its way into every Town in the World in which there 
is a Theatre or Place of Entertainment. 

It is an acknowledged Sporting Authority, and is read by the Nobility, Gentry, Officers of the 
Army and Navy, and all who take an interest in English Sports. The Racing Prophecies of 
“ TouCcHSTONE ” appear in its columns every week throughout the year. 


“THE ERA” advocates the interests of that large and important body 
THE LICENSED VICTUALLERS OF ENGLAND. 
Freemasons willjfind in “THE ERA” a Record of their Transactions. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Theatrical and Music Hall Artistes only. 


a Be 
: About ten words 


Five Lines or Under (Forty Words) . i oti 


For each Line after. . . . . Sat ela ae 0 6 


A Line may be made to consist of One Word only, or Ten, according to the form in which the 
Advertiser may wish an advertisement printed. 


PROVINCIAL PROPRIETORS 
wishing to advertise a list of their Company, &c., each week (similar to advertisements 
of London Music Halls and Theatres), can do so on special prepaid contract terms. 
Upon receipt of a copy of the advertisement intended for insertion, a quotation will 
be returned for a series of Thirteen, Twenty-six, or Fifty-two. 

This arrangement also applies to Proprietors and Secretaries of Theatres, Halls, and 
Public Rooms, who rent their establishments to Dramatic Companies or Entertainments 
on Tour. This would, of course, allow alterations to be made from time to time, so long 
as the space originally paid for was not exceeded. The Charge for a single insertion of 
an advertisement of the above-mentioned class would be— 

Boveh tones, Cowie 4 kk ke ek ee ee es 3s. 6d. 


Advertisements, to ensure a good position, must reach the Office 


EARLY IN THE WEEK 
for insertion in our Issue of the following Saturday. 





IMPORTANT.—Ladies and Gentlemen should (in order to protect themselves 
ticable forward Money Orders. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
THE ERA can be forwarded by Post to any part of the United Kingdom for Six Stamps, or 
One Guinea per Year (including Postage), Prepaid. Foreign Subscriptions, £1 6s. per Year. 
Post-office Orders to be made Payable to the Proprietor, Edward Ledger. 





We occasionally receive complaints from Ladies and Gentlemen who forward stamps weekly 
for this Journal that they either do not receive it in time or at all. In most instances it is 
their own faults ; as, in the former case, the letters are not posted sufficiently early ; or, in 
the latter case (when travelling), not giving time for it to reach them before moving from the 
address given, ‘THe Era” is published on Saturday morning (not Friday night, as many 
suppose) ; therefore orders for papers must reach the Ofice not later than Friday to enable them 
to leave by first mail (five o’clock) on Saturday morning. 

IRON SHOW TABLETS. 
FOR HOTELS, THEATRES, AND MUSIC HALL SALOONS. 

Our Country Subscribers wishing to obtain the same are requested to apply to the Newsagent 
from whom they receive their supply of London papers. 

Thus :—A gentleman in Liverpool taking The Bra has only to make his want known to his 
Newsagent, whose London Agent can procure it from our Office and transmit it in his Liverpool 


OFFICE.—49, Wellington Street, Strand, London. 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTE 
WEKE AWARDED 
THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR AND DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Philadelphia, 1976. 
THE GOLD MEDAL, Paris, 1870. 
THE HIGHEST AWARD, THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paris, 1974. 
LA MEDAILLE D'HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 
HE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1863. 
LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION” EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netherlands Taternational 
Exhibition, 1969. 

THE GOLD MEDAL OF HONOUR, South Africa, 1877, &e. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, with the Patent Pertect Check Repeater. Action. 
“ A great boon to ordinary players, and invaluable to professional pianists.”—Sun, 


SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action, 

* Where all the pianos go to seems somewhat of a mystery, for a really good instrument will 
last a lifetime; and yet every year thousands are made by each of the great London manufic 
turers, while the numbers made by the 200 or more smaller firms must represent an enormous 
number in the course of each year, ‘The improvements made in English pianos have caused this 
trade rapidly to increase, until one pianoforte manufactory after another has been built to supply 
the growing demand, One of the largest of these, lately erected hy Messrs. John Brinsmead and 
Sons, of Wigmore-street, covers nearly an acre of ground in the Grafton-road, Kentish-town, and 
is intended to accommodate 300 workmen. These works alone can supply 3,000 pianos annually, 
aud there are at least three manu‘actories in London capable of making an equal number.”— 
Ilustrated London News. 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 
“ A perfect check, great power, and quick repetition.” — Times of India. 

“ Produces a better quality of tone, greater durability, perfect repetition, with a check (never 

before attained), with the certainty of the instrument never blocking.”—Land and Water. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 


GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
“ ‘The touch is very sure, light, and elastic.” —Musical Times. 
“This invention is simplicity itself.”— The Queen. 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Pertect Check Repeater Action, 
On the Three Years’ System. 

GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
On the Three Years’ System. 

“ Greoter volume and richuess of tone are produced with increased durability.” — Engineer. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
PATENT “ PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION” PIANOFORTES 
of evry dercription, manufactured expressly for India and extr.me climates, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 


GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action, 
may be obtained of all the principal Music Sellers. 
GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, from 33 to 330 Guineas. 


GILBERT L. BAUERS Prize Medal Organ 
Voiced English HARMONIUMS, 
On the Three Years’ System. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 
PIANOFORTES, 
GUARANTEED KOR FIVE YEARS. 
»". Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the London Press and Musical 
Profession, forwarded Post-free upon application 
18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY, 


The “Brinsmead Works,” Grafton Road, 
Kentish Town, N.W. 











THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOFORTE 
WERE AWARDED 
THE GRAND MEDAL OF HONOUR AND DIPLOMA OF MERIT, Philadelphia, 1876, 
THE GOLD MEDAL, Faris, 1870. 
THE HIGHEST AWARD, THE GRAND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, Paria, 1874, 
LA MEDAILLE D'HONNEUR, Paris, 1867. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1862. 


LE DIPLOME DE LA MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netherlands International 
Exhibition, 1869. 
THE GOLD MEDAL OF IIONOUR, South Africa, 1877, &e. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 


PATENT PERFECT CHECK REPEATER ACTION PIANOS. 
Patented 1862, 1868, 1871, and 1875, in 
GREAT BRITAIN, FRANCE, | ITALY, | 
PRUSSIA, AUSTRIA, BELG!IUM, 
GOLD MEDAL PI!NOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 


“This most ingenious and valuable invention cannot fil to meet with success.”—Sir Julius 
Benedict. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS’ 


GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Qheck Repeater Action, 
On the Three Years’ System. 
“The touch is absolute perfection.””—Sydney Smith, 


GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 
On the Three Years’ System. 


“ A very clever and useful invention, and likely to be extensively adopted.”—Brinley Richarde, 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 


GOLD MEDAL PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater Action. 

“The tone of the Grand now referred to possessed all the qualities that a good piano ought to 
have, and in tonch and action was perfect, The sweet and silvery quality of the upper octaves 
was worthy of special admiration.’—The Era. 

“Sir Julius Benedict played hia well-known composition, ‘ Where the Bee sucks,’ on one of 
Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons’ grand pianos, with the recently patented improvements, 
which enabled him to produce the sustained tones with great variety of effect in the light and 
shade of tones, especially so when extreme delicacy of touch is required.”—Cuurt Journal, 
SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, six feet six inches in length, with the Patent Perfect Check 

Repeater Action. Price Ninety to One Hundred Guineas, 

“ Admirable repetition, perfect sostenuto, and luscious tone of the instrument fully justified 
the performer's choice.” — Sunday Times. 

“ Magnificent, grand, the air t: lling out with almost vocal clearness and sweetness to the bell- 
like treble arpeggio accompaniment, which contrasted excellently with the extraordinary power 
produced in the forte passages.” — Jllustrated Sporting News. 

“An immense improvement in arpeggios. ‘The rapid passages in the upper register, the 
beautiful flute-like tone, and quick and perfect repetition, were very effective.”—Figaro. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 


SHORT IRON GRAND PIANOS, with the Patent Perfect Check Repeater 
Action. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD AND SONS 


PIANOFORTES, GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


*,* Illustrated Price Lists and Descriptions, with Opinions of the London Press and Musical 
Profession, forwarded Post-free upon application, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
MANUFACTORY, 
The “Brinsmead Works,” Grafton Road, 
Kentish Town, N.W. 


and 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMED ALMANACS. “ Arts and Sciences,” 
beautifully illuminated, 6d. FAN ALMANAC, 6d. 

COMIC POCKET BOOK ALMANAC (Olympus) Is., by post 1d-extra, 

CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, an Egyptian scent case (registered), 1s, 

BLANC-MARIMON, anew and perfectly innocuous Stage- White, giving 
a splendid natural fairness to the complexion, without injuring it, 
2s. 6d. per bottle. 

RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE COLD CREAM, the best for the Skin, 1s, 

FASHIONABLE PARISIAN FANS, the richest selection in London, 

Detailed List on Application. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 
Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street ; and 24, 
Cornhill, London. 76, King’s Road, Brighton. 


ON SALE ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


MADE OF SELECTED AND ELASTIC STAPLE WOOLS. 
No other Article manufactured equals this in general utility. 

It is Woven ror Lapies’ Dresses in Navy Blue and other solid Colours, and in Heather or 
Homespun Mixtures, price 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., and 2s. 11d. per yd. ; also in Light-Weighted Yarns for 
Winter Use which are most excellent. And for CHILDREN’s WEAR in White and Navy Blue 
at ls. 64d. per yd. The qualities for Boys’ Harp Wear are extra Milled and Strengthened, 
also those for GENTLEMEN'S Suits, prices, 54 inches wide, from 4s. 9d. per yd. 

Books of Patterns will be sent on application to 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, Devonshire Serge Factors, PLYMOUTH. 

N.B.—THE ROYAL DEVON SERGE is the only rruzE Yacutinc Serce. SEA-waTER 
cannot INJURE it. Goop WEAR is positively GUARANTEED by the Factors, who cut any length 
desired, and pay carriage to London, whence parcels are cheaply distributed throughout the kingdom. 


EVERY LADY 


Should see a Dress Trunk 30 inches long, 

most useful size for long or short journeys, 

superbly finished, 3 moveable divisions for 

Bonnets, Hats, &c. Price 10s. 6d. 

HARRON, 
Manufacturer, 261, High Holborn 
(5 doors West from Inns of Court Hotel). 

ILLUSTRATED LIST FREE. 


MILNERS SAFES, 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARD AGAINST FIRE AND THIEVES. 
PHE@NIX SAFE WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


LONDON : Miter’s Buicpines, oppostre Mooreate Street Station, 
Cry, E.C. 


Liverroor : 8, Lord Street. MANCHESTER: 28, Market Street. 


BIRMINGHAM : 93, New Street. Guascow : 4] and 43, West Nile Street, 





THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


SWANBILL CORSETS. 


(REGISTERED.) 


Exigez la Marque de WNL ai/= Request the Trade 
Fabrique. 7 bis Mark. 


SWANBILL 


HE following KEY respecting the varied makes of SWANBILL CORSETS 
will, it is hoped, be found useful, so that ladies living at a distance may be 
enabled to select a Corset suitable to their requirements :— 


Swanbill Corset (Rezistered). | Swanbill Corset 
14 bis, B.—A full deep Corset, especially 
for ladies inclined to embonpoint. Whe | L : 

Swanbill is most effective in reducing the | in on the hips to tightly clasp the fizure 
figure and keeping the for a flat, so as to without the pressure unavoidable in a 
enable ladies to wear the fasnionadle less elastic texture, B isk, 13° mehes 
vitements of the day. Busk, 134 — long. Price 35s. ; 14} inches long, 42s. 
g. Price 14s. 6d.; Finest quality, — 
=, Scarlet, 15s, 6d. 144 me a deep, | Swanbill Corset (Registered). 
25s. 51 enone Perfect in shape, 
7 =) “ee ae and producing —even in indifferent figures 

Swanbill Corset (Registered). —thet mane contour which is the dis- 
20 bis, L.—This Corset is equally as tinguishing feature of the present style 
effective in reducing the figure and keep- of dress. Busk, 13 inches long. Price 
ing the form flat in accordaice with the 81s. 6d. 
present fashion as 14 bis, B. It is a ees 
most graceful shape, intended for ladies Maintenon Corset (Registered). 
requiring # medium depth of Corset. | 18 bis M.—Unbreakable busks; fine 

_Busk, 124 inches deep. 17s. S. texture, embroidered, tirmly boned, and 

Swanbill Ceinture Corset.— well suited for ladies of ordinary figure. 
An admirable combination of Ceiuture Length of busk, 11 inches. Price 
and Corset of novel and ingenious —_— 14s. 6d. 

re, combining the advantages o F ; 

con Stay and Joenof Aro Bek. While Maintenon Corset (Registered), 
imparting a graceful symmetry and ele- 60 bis, M.—Unbreakable busks; admir- 
gance to the figure, it affords a degree of ably modelled, deeper than the preced- 
comfort to the wearer not to be derived ing one; finest texture manufactured ; 
from an ordinary Corset. 16 inches deep. richly embroidered, firmly boned ; per- 
Price 21s. and 30s. ; Hand-made, 42s. fectly adapted to develop and preserve a 

eer ee satonereneenenns graceful figure. Length of busks, 124 

Swanbiil Busks, 2s. 6d. each— inches. Price 18s. 6d.; with Swanbiil 
Send length required. busk, 21s. 

Send size of waist with P. 0. Order to prevent delay and inconvenience. 


P. O. Orders to be made payable at PiccaptnLy Circus. Cheques crossed LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
Bank, Sr. JAMES’s SQUARE. 


SOUS LA DIRECTION _ D'UNE CORSETIERE ‘PARISIENNE: 


MRS. ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES’ OUTFITTER, &c., 


87, PICCADILLY (Opposite St. James’ Church, LONDON) 


AND 76, RUE ST. LAZARE, PARIS, 


Cousus. (50 
bis).—Intended for ladies who prefer a 
hand-made Corset, with elastic gores let 
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THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


GOLDSMITH. 


18-Carat Gold LOCKETS . . from £1 to £20. 
18-Carat Gold BRACELETS ,, 3 —— | 


18-Carat Gold CHAINS, any 
pattern, for Ladies or Gentle- - 4 5s.,, 30. 
men, at per oz. £4 5s. 


18-Ct. Gold COLLARETTES | 9 30 
and NECKLACES... .j ” ” 


“Mr. Streeter marks upon his goods the quality of gold supplied by him, which is a true 
guarantee."—TZhe Times. 


“MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


WATCHMAKER. 


GOLD WATCHES, en ing 
guaranteed. . . | from £5to 20. 


GOLD KEYLESS ditto, ‘com- | 20 150 
pensated for temperature, &e.j ” ” . 


CLOCKS, for the ‘Bioieg Room 
or Library . ‘ » 8, 100. 


CLOCKS, in nen, for Draw- 
ing Room °° ‘| ” 5 ” 150. 


“Mr. Streeter, of 18, New Bond Street, is producing his Watches by Machinery, whereby a 
saving of one- third the cost is effected.” —The Times. 


The Jewellery Business now carried on at 18, NEW BOND STREET is the third 
oldest established amongst the Court Jewellers of : ngland. It was first established in Bevis 
Marks, in the City of London, during the XVIIth Century, was afterwards removed and carried 
on as @ West-End Jeweller’s in Hanover Square, and from thence to 18, NEW BOND 
STREET, W. 

Warrants of Appointment were given during the reigns of GEORGE III., GEORGE IV,, 
WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA, as Jewellers, Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and 
Watchmakers. 

“PRECIOUS STONES on GEMs. ” By Epwin W. Srreerer. 
Cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27s. 


GOLD: ite Standards, Values, &, Cloth, 3s.; paper boards, 2a 
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Prevents the Hair falling off and | Preserves and beautifies the com- 
eradicates scurf and dandriff. Price | plexion and eradicates «ll freckles, 
8s 6d., 78., (10s. 6d. Family | spots and cutaneous eruptions. 
bottles, equal to four small,) and 21s, | Priceds. 6d. & 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
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QDONTO- 


Isa new and fragrant Toilet sean Whitens the teeth and prevents 
specially recommended to ladies. | and arrests their decay; by far the 
Price 338, per box. best Tooth powder. 2/9 per box. 





















Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser, for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and avoid cheap worthless imitations. Each genuine article has the 
signature “ A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in Red Ink on the wrapper. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE. ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 
CHLORODYNE is tne be-t remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
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CH LORODY NE C effectua'ly checks & arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhosa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 





CHLOROOYNE ertectuatty cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


me 
ts 
CHLORODYNE is tne only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, £0, \ Hi 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRAOY AND IMITATIONS. MH 
Earl Russell communic:t: d to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her Majesty's i ba 
Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any service Me 4 
was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864, 


Dr. M'Millman, of New Galloway, *c tland —* I consider it the most valuable Medicine known. ~ 
Dr Gitbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta —“* Two doses completely cured me of Diarrha@a.” 


4 

mt 
From Dr J Boult-n & Co., Horncastie.—“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chioredyne in cur roe a 
preetice lat-ly, and look upon it as an excellent Sedative and Anvi-Spasm dis. It seems to allay pain and ae 
irritation in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It induces a feeling of comtort and quictude not a 
HW obt-inible be any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that a 
it leaves no unpleasant after-« fee 8.” ‘ ; 










1 


Caution—Vice-Chane:lor Sir W Paar Woop sta‘ed that Dr.J COLLIS BROWNE was undvubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLOR DYNE ; that the story of the Defendart Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, he 
Tegri tied te say, had been swo: n to.—See Times, July 13, 1864, 

Sold in Bottles at Is, 14<d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 

Nome is genuine without the wor !x* Dr. J. COLLIS BR WNE’S CHLORODYNE™ on the Government 

stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony sccompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J, T. DAVENPORT, 83, Great Russect Sraret, BLoomspvry, Loxpor, 






THE ERA ALMANACK ADVERTISER. 


MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


GOLDSMITH. 


18-Carat Gold LOCKETS . . from £1 to £20. 
18-Carat Gold BRACELETS ,, 3 » 60. 


18-Carat Gold CHAINS, any 
pattern, for LadiesorGentle- ; ,, 4 5s.,, 380. 
men, at peroz. £45s. . 


18-Ct. Gold COLLARETTES | ‘ le 
and NECKLACES. ...j » 7 » 80 


“Mr. Streeter marks upon his goods the quality of gold supplied by him, which is a true 
guarantee.”—TZhe T'imes. 


MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


WATCHMAKER. 


GOLD WATCHES enemys 
guaranteed. . . . | from £5to 20. 


GOLD KEYLESS ditto, et 20 150 
pensated for temperature, &c.j; ” ” . 
CLOCKS, for the Sates Room ‘ 3 100 
or Library . i % ” ” 


CLOCKS, in Ormolu, for Draw- \ 5 150 
ingRoom........f ” ” ‘ 








“Mr. Streeter, of 18, New Bond Street, is producing his Watches by Machinery, whereby a 
saving of one-third the cost is effected.”—7he Times. 


The Jewellery Business now carried on at 18, NEW BOND STREET is the thir 
oldest established amongst the Court Jewellers of England. It was first established in Bevis 
Marks, in the City of London, during the X VIIth Century, was afterwards removed and carried 
on as a West-End Jeweller’s in Hanover Square, and from thence to 18, NEW BOND 
STREET, W. 

Warrants of Appointment were given during the reigns of GEORGE IIT., GEORGE IV., 
WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA, as Jewellers, Goldsmiths, Silversmiths, and 
Watchmakers. 


“PRECIOUS STONES end GEMS.” By Epwin W. Streeter. 
Cloth, 18s. ; whole calf, 27s. 


GOLD: ite Standards, Values, &c, Cloth, 3s.; paper boards, 2a 
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MACASSARQIL]I} KALYDOR. 

























Prevents the Hair falling off and Preserves and beautifies the com- 
eradicates scurf and dandriff. Price | plexion and eradicates »ll freckles, 
3s 6d., 7s., (10s. 6d. Family | spo's and cutaneous eruptions. 
bottles, equal to four small,) and2ls, | Price 4s. 6d. & 8s. 6d. per bottle. 
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Isa new and fragrant Toilet powder | Whitens the teeth and prevents 
specially recommended to ladies. and arrests their decay ; by far the 
Price 3s. per box. best Tooth powder. 2/9 per box. 
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Ask any Chemist, Perfumer, or Hairdresser, for Rowlands’ Articles, 
and avoid cheap worthless imitations. Each genuine article has the 
signa “A. ROWLAND & SONS,” in Red Ink on the wrapper. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE, 


THE. ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE, 


CHLORODYNE is the be-t remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 








CH LORD DY N E effectua'ly checks & arrests those too often fatal diseases—Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CH LORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLOROOYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CH LORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &o, 
CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Earl Russell communicat d to the College of Physicians that he had received a despatch from her Majesty's 
Consul at Manilla to the effect that Cholera had been raging fearfully, and that the only remedy of any pn 
was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864, 


Ir. M'Millman, of New Galloway, *ctland —* I consider it the most valuable Medicine known.” 
Dr Gitbon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta —“* Two doses completely cured me of Diarrha@a.” 


From Dr J Roult n & Co., Horrcastle.—“ We have made pretty extensive use of Chlored:ne in cur 
proctice lately, and louk upon it a« an excellent Sedative and An‘i-Spasm dis. It seems to allay pain and 
irritation in whatever organ and from whatever cause. It inauces a feeling of comfort and quetude not 
obt-inable be any other remedy, and it seems to possess this great advantage over all other sedatives, that 
it leaves no unpleasant after-cffec 8.” 

Caution—Vice-Chanerlor Sir W Pacer Woop sta‘ed that Dr. J COLLIS BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
Inventor of CHLOR DYNE 5 that the story of the Defendart Freeman was deliberately untrue, which, he 
regrs tied te say, had been sworn to.—See Times, July 13, 1864, 

Sold in Bottles at Is, }4<., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 

None is genuine without the wor !« * Dr. J. COLLIS BR WNE’S CHLORODYNE™”™ on the Government 

stamp. Overwhelming medical testimony «ccompanies cach bottle. 


Sole Manufacturr—J, T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gaeat Russet, Sraret, BLoomssvry, Loxpox, 


or POINTRENT 


“tite Py er, 
% Hee sao 
| ia —— ae ere : 
243.246, 247, 249, 251, REGENT STREET, LON DON, W. | 


THE BEST & CHEAPEST HOUSE IN LONDON 


FOR 


BLaA-C Ke SILES 
JAY’ Ss’. : 3 


IMPROVED JANUS CORD, 


BOTH SIDES ALIEB, 
1}: GUINEA THE FULL DRESS LENGTH, 


Manutactured specially for Messrs. JAY, and recommended 
by them as the best, the cheapest, and the most durable materia 
at the price ever manufactured for a lady’s dress, Janus Cord 
makes up remarkably well, and ladies who at this season ‘of thg 
year we at black from choice will find it an excellent wearing 
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